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ADVER TISE!vIENT Il 


THE following Sketches, which, with two or three 
exceptions, appeared in the Britisít 1If agazÙze, 
during 1833 and the follo.wing years, do not, as the 
author is very conscious, warrant a tit
e of such high 
pretension as that \vhich \vas there prefixed to them, 
and is here preserved. But that title \viil at least sho\v 
the object 'with \vhich they \ver
 written, viz. to illustrate, 
as far as they go, the tone and modes of thought, the 
habits. and manners of the early times of the Church. 
The author is a\vare what numerous imperfections "are 
likely to attach to a \vork which is made up, in so great 
a measure as this is, 01- personal. opìnions and views, of 
minute historical details and of translations; nor would 
he expose himself to the criticisms "rhich it inevitably 
provokes, did he not think that the chance of bringing 
out or recommending one or t\VO of the characteristics of 
primitive Christianity \vas worth the risk of mistakes, 
which, after all, \vould be of a nature to affect himself 
rather than his readers. 
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As to the translations, he is very sensible what con- 
stant and unflagging attention is requisite in all trans- 
lation to catch the sense of the original, and ,vhat dis- 
crimination in the choice of. English to do justice to it ; 
and what certainty there is of shortcomings, after all. 
And further, over and above actual faults, variety of 
tastes and fluctuation of moods among readers, make it 
impossible so to translate as to please everyone; and, if 
a translator be conscious to himself, as he n1ay ,veIl be, 
of viewing either his original or his version differently, 
according to the season or the feeling in which he takes 
it up, and finds that he never shall have done ,vith cor- 
recting and altering except by an act of self-control, the 
nlore easy will it be for him to resign himself to such 
differences of judgment about his work as he experiences 
in others. 
It should be considered, too, that translation in itself 
is, after all, but a problem; how, hvo languages being 
given, the nearest approximation n1ay be made in the 
'5econd to the expression of Ideas already conveyed 
through the medium of the first. The problem almost 
starts with the assumption that something must be sacri- 
ficed; and the chief question is, what is the least sacri- 
fice? In a balance of difficulties, one translator will aim 
at being critically correct, and \vill become obscure, 
cumbrous, and foreign; another will aim at being Eng- 
lish, and ,vill appear deficient in scholarship. While 
granlmatical particles are follo,ved out, the spirit eva- 
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porates; and, ,vhile an easy flo\v of language is secured, 
new ideas are intruded, or the point of the original is 
lost, or the drift of the context impaired. 
Under these circumstances, perhaps, it is fair to lay 
do,vn that, while every care must be taken against the 
introduction of new, or the omission of existing ideas, in 
translating the original text: yet, in a book intended for 
general reading, faithfulness may be considered simply tcr 
consist in expressing in English the sense of the 0riginal ; 
the actual ,vords of the latter being vie\ved mainly as 
directions i1lto its sense, and scholarship being necessary 
in order to gain the full insight into that sense which they 
afford; and next, that, \vhere something must be sacri- 
ficed, precision or intelligibility, it is better in a popular 
,york to be understood by those who are not critics, than 
to be applauded by those \"ho are. 
This principle has been moreover taken to justify the 
author in the omission of passages, and no\v and then in 
the condensation of sentences, \vhen the extract othenvise 
\vould have been too long; a studious endeavour being 
all along made to preserve the sense from inj ury. 


As to the matter of these Sketches, fI. it is plain that:, 
though mainly historical, they are in their form and 
character polemical, as being directed against certain 
Protestant ideas and opinions. This consideration must 
· Added in Edition of 1857. 
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plead for certain peculiarities ,vhich it exhibits, such as 
its freedom in dcaling ,vith saintly persons, the gratui- 
tous character of son1e of its assertions, and the liberality 
of many of its concessions. It must be recollected, that, 
in controversy, a ,vriter grants all that he can afford to 
grant, and avails himself of all that he can get granted: 
-in other ,vords, if he seems to adlnit, it is mainly" for 
argument's sake; " and if he seems to assert, it is nlainly 
as an H arglllJlClltlt11t ad h01JzillCl,l." As to positive state- 
111ents of his o\vn, he commits hinlself to as fe\v as he 
can; just as a soldier on campaign takes no n10re bag- 
gage than is enough, and considers the conveniences of 
hon1c life as only ÙnþcdÙllcllta in his march. 
This being kept in view, it fo11o\\"s that, if the author 
of this work allo\vs the appearance of infirn1ity or error 
in St. Basil or St. Gregory or St. l\Iartin, he allo\vs it 
because he can afford to pass over al1egations, \vhich, 
even though they v.rere ever so ,veIl founded, ,vould not 
at all interfere \\"ith the hernic sanctity of their lives or 
the doctrinal authority of thcir \vords. And if he can 
bear to entertain the idea of St. Antony being called an 
enthusiast ,vithout protesting, it is because that hypo- 
thesis does not even tend to destroy the force of the 
argument against the religion of Protestants, \vhich is 
suggested by the contrast existing behveen thcir spirit 
and his. 
N or is this the sole consideration, on ,vhich an author 
[nay be justified in the use of frankncss, after the manncr 
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of Scripture, in speaking of the Saints; for their linger- 
ing in1perfections surely make us love them more, \vith- 
out leading us to reverence them less, and act as a relief 
tû the discouragement and despondency which may 
come over those, \vho, in the midst of much error and 
sin, are striving to imitate them ;-according to the saying 
of St. Gregory on a graver occasion, H Plus nobis Thomæ 
infidelitas ad fidem, quam fides credentium discipulorum 
profuit." 
And in like manner, the dissatisfaction of Saints, of St. 
Basil, or again of our o\vn St. Thomas, with the contem- 
porary policy or conduct of the Holy See, ,vhile it cannot 
be taken to justify ordinary men, bishops, clergy, or laity, 
in feeling the same, is no reflection either on those Saints 
or on the Vicar of Christ. N or is his infallibility in 
dogmatic decisions conlpromised by any personal and 
temporary error into ,vhich he may have fallen, in his 
estimate, \vhether of a heretic such as Pelagius, or of a 
Doctor of the Church such as Basil. Accidents of this 
nature are unavoidable in the state of being which we 
are allotted here belnn: 
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in detail and local revolutions, and each district and 
ncighbourhoocl has its o\\"n story of distress and confusion, 
so, in the cvents of thc social \vorld, ,,"hat is donc in thc 
cat11p or synod vibrates in- every to\vn and in every 
bishopric. FroIll one end of the century to the othcr. 
the n10st 1110I11C!lt0l1S changcs and the l110st startling 
yicissitudes took place; and the thrcshnld of the Apostles 
\\'as no\v darkcned by n1cssengers 0:- 111, and no"r lit up 
,,'ith hope and thanksgiving. 
So \vas it in the fourth century; so ,,"ill it be to the 
l:nd : 


Thus bad and good their several warnings give 
Of His approach, whom none nlay see and live. 
Faith's ear, with awful still delight, 
Counts thenllike minute bells by night, 
Keeping. the heart a\\"
ke till dawn of nlorn, 
'Yhile to her funeral pile this aged world is borne. 


1 Io,vevcr, I am attempting here, neither the grand 
()utlines, nor the living details of the century, but son1e 

cenes or passages \vhich chrunologically or Il10raIJy 
belong to it. And I preface then} \vith this allusion to the 
t'cntury itself, because they are thereby duly located, and 
receive their proper colour. Pdhl 110\V. \vithollt nlorc 
,vords, I shall begin Iny course, travelling after the sun 
froll1 East to \Vest: beginning \vith Greece and l\sia 
Tdinor, and then visiting, in succession, Egypt, 1\ fricJ.. 
Sr.1in, and Gaul, ,,'here I shall C0111C to arl end. 
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T R I . \ L S 0 F n A S I L. 


" As :1 servant iongeth for the shade, as the hirclill
 louketh for the clld 
of his work, so I also have had empty months, and wearisome nights have 
I numbered unto i;1C." 


I. 
A s Athanlsius \vas the great chan1pion of the Catholic 
Faith, \vhile the ...\.rians \vere in the ascendant; S'J 
Basil and Gregory in the East, and .A..mbrose in the 
\Vest, \vere the chief instru111ents of Providence in rc.. 
pairing and strengthening its bulwarks, by ,vord, 'xriting, 
and deed. \\'hen the fury of their assaults \vas spent. I 
an1 not concerned just now ,\'ith the great \ V estern lunli- 
nary, An1brose, but \vith Basil and Grc;;ory. Of these 
two saints, one hdd to contend \vith an .f\rian sovereign, 
the other ,vith an Arian popul:tce; and they gained the 
victory, each on his o\\'n field of battle, the on2 ,vith the 
loss of his see, the other at the sacrifi\:"e of his life. Pre- 
l11ature death, a solitary old age, ,vere the contrary des- 
tinies of hvo great saints and dear friends; the labours 
of Basil \vere cut short, and the penances of Gregory 
\vere lengthened out. The scene of Gregory's struggle 
was the ÏIl1perial city of Constantinople; of Basil's, the 
length and breadth of Asia l\linor and the adjoining 
provinces. These countries had fr0111 the first been over- 
run by the heretics, and, as far as religion ,vas concerned. 
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were, in the n1iddle of the fourth century, in a depior=1ble 
state of confusion. Basil's care of the churches, in that; 
time of trouble, as that of a l\lissionary or PrcachC'r, ex- 
tended far beyond the lÏ1uits of his o\vn jurisdiction; for 
by ecclesiastical right he was only pricst first, and after- 
,yards bishop, of the church of Cæsarea, and exarch of 
the re1110te and barbarous Cappadocia, fr0111 ..\. D. 358 to 
A.D. 3ï9. 
At the fanner of these dates, Dianius \vas in posses- 
sion of the scc. lIe see111S to have baptized Basil, \\-ho 
speaks \\'arnlly in his praise, C'xprcssing the affection and 
respect he felt for hinl, an<l the pleasure he took in his 
society; and describing hinl as a tuan rcnlarkable for 
his virtue, as frank, genero11S, and venerable, \"hile he 
,vas amiable and agreeable in his nlanners. I Io\yever, 
he fell in ,vith the fashion of the age, and had for nearly 
twenty ye2.rs sideJ \yith the court faction against Atha- 
nasius and his holy cause. Accordingly, he signed \\'ith- 
out scruple the heretical fornlulary of the council of 
Arinlinunl, \\rhich ,vas presented to hil11 A.D. 3(0, and in 
,vhich the test of the I-Iol1loüsiol1, or Consubstantial, 
contained in the Nicene Creed, ,vas abandoned, and the 
Catholic doctrine evaded under the pretence of express- 
ing it only in tenus of Scripture. B Isil felt bitterly this 
weakness, to give it its luildest name, on the part of one 
he so nluch 10yed ; and though he did lìOt consider that 
there ,\ras a call on hinl for any public protest, he ceased 
to hold intercourse ,vith hinl, nor did he conle near hinl 
till t\yO years afterwards, ,\'hen Dianius sent for hitl1 to 
attcnd his death-bed. and professed solelnnly his adher- 
ence to the faith of the Church. 
Eusebius, the successor of Dianius, \\'as a bishop of 
orthodox profession, but had little of the theological 
kno\vledgc or force of charactf:r neCC'ìsary for cop:ng- 
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\vith the forn1idablc heresy by \vhich the Church wa3 
assailed. For some reason or other, perhaps fron1 a 
fecling of jealousy, he manifested a coldness to\vards the 
rising theologian, \\.110 is to be the subject of this 
chapter; and B3.sil, ,,-ho was no\v a priest, ull\villing to 
excite the people, or cr
ate parties in the Church, retired 
fronl the metropolitan city. 


2. 
His retreat, both no\v and in the lifetime of Dianius, 
\VJ.S the \\-ild region of Pontus, \vhere he had founded a 
nunlbcr of monasteries, over one of ,vhich he presided. 
He had retired thither first about A.D. 355, (the year in 
\yhich the Egyptian St. l\.ntony, the first Solitary, died,) 
for the purposes of study and 1110rtification; and to a 
mind ardent and sensitive, such as his, nothing ,vas Inore 
f\.Telcomc than such a tempor3.ry retreat fr011l the turbu- 
lence of ecclesiastical politics. Nor ,vas his life at this 
tilne one of inaction or solitude. On occasion of a famine 
in the neighbouring to\\"n and country, he converted his 
lands into nloney, to supply the \vants of the people; 
taking upon hin1self particularly the charge of their 
children, besides relieving all ,\'ho applied to him, alnong 
\vÏ101n the J e\vs are rnentioned as receiving a share in 
his liberality. His monasteries bccan1e, in a short tÎ1ne, 
schools of that holy teaching \vhich had been almost 
b3nishcd from the sees of 1 \sia; and it is said that he 
\vas in the prclctice of n1akins- a circuit of the neighbour- 
ing to\\'ns, from tilne to titl1e, to preach to then1 the 
K icene doctrine. This indeed ,,;as a benefit \yhich ,vas 
not unfrequcntly rendered to the Church, in that day of 
apostasy, by th
 ascetics, accor - ing to the promise that 
they ,,,ho 113. ...e a clean heart shall see God. 


u The ïè;l
.OD;- says SOlOlncn, "why the doctrines " of the heretics 
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Eunomius and Apollinaris "had not any extensive success, in ad- 
dition to the causcs abovc nlentioncd, is, that the Solitaries of the 
day took part against thenl. For those of Syria and Cappadoci.l, 
and the neighbourin
 districts, finnly adhered to the crecd of 

 icæa. ..\t one time, thc oriental provinces, from Cilici.l to Phæ- 
nicia, were He.H becoming Apollinarian, while those frOln Ci]ici:l 
and the Taurus to the HcHcspont and Constantinople were cxposed 
to the hercsy of Eunomius ; each hercsi.lrch having success in his 
o\\"n ncighbourhood. And then the history' of Arianisln \-\"as actcd 
o\.cr again; for the populace in those parts had that rc\.crencc for 
thc charactcrs and the works of the Solitarics, as to trust thcir 
doctrine as orthodox; and they shrank from those who hc1d other- 
\\ isc, as impur
, for their adulterate doctrine; just as the Egyp- 
ti.Lns followed the Solitarics of Egypt and 0;>po5
d the 
\rians."- 
Ilis!. vi. 27. 


Basil had lived in his second retirement about threc 

 cars, whcn the attack of the Ari.ll1s upon the Church 
of Cæsarca, und
r the e111pCrOr \Talcns. Ill.ldc hi.; loss 
felt, and his fri
l}(.l, Gregory of N"c.lzianzus, succcssfully 
intcrooscù his lllediz
tion bct\VCCll hilll and Euscb.us. 
.L 
Gregory's letters arc extant, anù I here prcsent 111el11 to 
the reader. 


GREGORY TO BASIL. 
"This is a tinlc fOf gooLI counsel and fortitude. \Ve nlust surpass 
othcrs in courage, nor suffer all our 
)ast toil antI laboUf to be UIl- 
done in a nl0l11ent. \Vhy do 1 write thus? Bccause our IHost 
gracious bishop (for such we ought to think and call Eusebius 
hcnceforth) has 1110St alnic.1blc and kind fcelings towards us, and 
like stcel in the fire, is softencd by timc. 1 eycn c:\pect that YOU 
will receivc a cOll1l':.lunicatlon fr0111 him, \\ itlt pleasant \\"or"ls, an"d a 
sumnlons, as he himself hintcli to mc, alill Jll.1ny of his confidential 
friends assure mc. 1 ct us then anticipatel:is advances, cithcr by 
our prcsence or by writing-, or, what \\"ouÌlI be bcllcr still, by fìr
t 
writing and thcn Inakin 6 OUf ;lppea...mce, lest wc be hCïC:1nCr 
worstcd with dis
racc, whcn wc Inight ha.ve corlqllcred by a \\'ors
- 
iug which was honourable and di6nificd; which, indccd, mo<>t mca 
c::-..pcct of us. Come, then J according to my cntrcaty, bOlh on this 
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ac.count, and for the lin1cs' sake. In truth, the hcreti::al factio:! is 
trLunpling the Church under foot; SOlllC of then1 arc already 
unong 
us and are at work; others, it is saiù, wiU follow soon. SiJrdy 
there is danger of thcir swecping aWJ}' the word of truth, unless the 
spirit of our Bezalcel spcedily awakc, that cunning u:,aster-buiìder 
of argument and doctrine. If you wish 1l1C to be present a.\:-:.1 to 
assist in this business, or to be the companion of your journr.Y
 I 

un at your scrvice:'-Eþ. 19. 


It is in1po3siblc not to be struck ,vith Gregory's deli- 
r:acy in this letter, in ,,,hich he speaks as if he hin1self 
\vcre estranged from Ensebius, as ,yell as Basil, thO;i
h 
he stood at the tillle high in his favour. His next le:rer 
is to the bishop himself, \vhose intentions he anticipates 
\vith equal delicacy. 


GREGORY TO EUSEDIUS, BISHOP OF CÆSAREA. 
" I know I aln addressing onc who hates insincerity himsclf, and 
is especially kecn in detecting it in another, though cloaked in ever 
so artful and subtle a disguise; and indeed, I may say, if you will 
pardon ihe ilnpertinence, I am lnyself averse to it, both by natural 
disposition and fro111 Christian education. So I write what is 
uppermost 011 my mind, and beg you to excuse 111Y frcedOln. In- 
deed it would be an injury tü TIle to restrain me and bid me keep 
111Y pain to myself, as a sore festering in my heart. Proud as I mn 
of your notice (for I anl a lnan, as some one says before me), and 
oí your invitations to religious consultations and Ineetincis, yet I 
cannot bear your holiness's past and present slight of my most 
honourcd brulÌler Basil, whom I selected frOlil the first and still 
possess as IllY friend, to Jive with me and study with me, and 
search with rnc into the decpest wisdom. I have no need to be 
dissatisfied with the opinion I have fonned of him, and if I do not 
say morc to his praise, it is lest, in enlarging on his admirable 
qualities, I should seenl to he praising l11yself. Now, your favour 
towards file, and discountenance of him, is as if a lTIan should 
stroke one's head with one hand, and with the other strike one's 
che:ek; or decorate a house with paintings and beautify the outside, 
while he was undennining its foundations. If there is any thing 
)"011 will grant 1l1e, let it b
 this; and I trust yon will, for really it 
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is equitable. lIe ,,-ill certainly defer to you, if you do but pay 
 
rC'asonable deference to him. For 11lYsc1f, I shall come after him 
as shadows follow bodies, being 5111a11, and a lo\-cr of quiet. I\liser- 
ab
e indeed should we be, if, while we were desirous of wisdOln in 
other matters, and of choosing tflC bettcr part, we yct thought little 
of that grace, which is the end of all our doctrine--charity; 
especiall y in the casc of one who is our bishop, and so eminent, as \\ e 
wdll
now, in life, in doctrinc, and in the gO\ ernUlcnt of his diocese; 
for the truth nl11st be spo!.-:en, whateycr be our private fcclings."- 
Eþ. :0. 


Grcat 111Cn love to be courtcLl, and little 111Cn must not 
Blind rebuffs. Grcgory did not succeed in this first at- 
tCll1pt ,vith Eu:;cbius, \\Tho sccn1S to have been offended 
at his freedon1 ; and hc hin1sclf ,,"as dis 6 usted in turn, at 
the Bishop's stiffness. I-Iøwcvcr, the dangcr of the Church 
"ras too great to allo\v of the continuance of such feelings 
on either side, and Gregory had, in a little while, the 
sati
faction of seeing Basil at Cz
sarea. 


3. 
The vigorous talents of Basil soon put to rights the 
disorders and "rarianccs '.vhich had becn the 
candal of 
the Church of Ca
sarca; and ,vith the assis
ance of 
Gregory, he cOlnp
ctcly vanquished the Eunon1ian dis- 
I1utallts, [ron1 \vhose subtlety the pcace of the Church 
had principally suffcred. \Yhat \vas of nlore consequence 
to its pcrtllanent \velfare, he \vas successful in obliterating 
all the suspicions \vhich his bishop had entertained of 
hinl, and at length gained such influcnce over hin1, that 
he had real1y the go\'ernl11ent of the see in his own 
h
nds. This ,vas the 11lorc desirable, as Euscbius had 
not been l-cgularly educated for the 11linister
al office, 
but had been called by the sudden voice of the people, 
3S sometin1es happened, to fill the episcopal c11:1.;r. j\t 
lcngth (
\.D. 370) l
llsebins died; and Basil, as Jl1i
ht be 
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expected, though not ,yithout a strung opposition, ,vas 
electcd, at the age of forty, to supply his place. This 
opposition ,vas excited by thc governing po\vers of the 
country, ,vho mig-ht naturally be supposed to fear a 11lan 
of Ib.sii's con1n1anding character, dnd ,vho ,vcre joined 
by son1e of the bishops of the exarchate, and by an 
irreligious party in the city itsel[ 
He had not been long in his see when he ,vas brou 6 ht 
into open collision '\vith the civil power. The Arian 
En1peror, Valens, n1ade a progress through the East, 
fron1 Constantinople to Antioch, in A.D. 37 I, 372, ''lith 
the determination of deposing the Catholic bishops in 
the countries which he traversed; and about the end of 
the fonner year he came to Cæsarea. The Prætorian 
Prefect, r"Iodestus, travelled before him, proposing to 
the Bishops of the cities, \vhich lay on his road, the 
aiternative of communicating ,vith the Arians, or losin..j 
their sees. He SUl1llll0ned Basil into his presence, in his 
turn, and set before hinl the argull1ents ,vhich had been 
alrcady found successful '\Tith others,-that it ,vas foolish 
to resist the tiTnes, and to trouble the Church about 
inconsiderable questions; and he pro111ised him the 
prince's favour for him and his friends, if he COIn plied. 
Failing by soft language, he adoptcd a higher tone; but 
he found his 1113.tch. Gregory has preserved the dia- 
logue ,vhich passed bet\veen them. 


"\Yhat is the meaning of this, YOll Basil (said the Prefect, 
: 
bitter Arian, not deigning to stylc hin1 bishop), that you stand. oat 
against so grcat a prince, and are self-willcd when others yield? 
"BASIL: \Vhat would you? and what is my extravagance? I 
have r
ot yet learned it. 
" l\IODEST"CS : Your not worshipping after the en1peror's manner, 
when the rest of your party have given way and Lccn o,"ercomc. 
" BASIL: I have a Soycreign whose will is othr.':l wise, nor can I 
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bling luyselt to worship any creature-I a creature of God, anJ 
;ommanded to bc a güd. 
" 
10DESTes : For whom do you t.tke nlc? 
" BASIL: For a thing of nought, while such are your conunands. 
" l\IODESTUS: Is it, thcn, a -IHere nothing for onc like you tu 
havc rank like IHYSelf, and to have 111Y fellowship? 
" BASI I.. : You arc Prefect, and in noble place: I own it. Yet 
God's majesty is greater; and it is ll1uch for nIC to have your 
fellowship, for we arc both God's creatures. But it is as gre.tt a 
thing to be felJow to any other of lHY tlock, for Christianity lies not 
in distinction of persons, but in faith. . 
" The Prefect was angered at this, and rose from his chair, and 
él bru ptly asked Basil if he did not fear his Po\\ cr. 
" BASIL: Fear what consequences? what suììcrings ? 
" l\IODESTUS: One of those lnany pains which a Prefect c
n 
inflict. 
" BASIL: Let IHe know thenI. 
" l\IODESTUS : Confiscation, exile, tortures, death. 
"BASIL: Think of såme other threat. These have no influence 
upon me. He runs no risk of confiscation, who has nothing to 
lose, except these mean g:lrnIents and a few books. Nor does he 
care for exile, who is not circUluscribed by place, who does not 
lnake a hOlne of thc spot he dwells in, but everywhere a home 
whithersoever he be cast, or rather everywhere God's hOllle, whose 
pilgrim he is and wanderer. K or can tortures hann a franle so 
frail as to break under the first blow. Y Oll could but strike once, 
and death would be gain. It would but send lnc the sooner to Hilll 
for whOln I live and labour, for wh )111 I anI de
d rather than alive, 
to \\"hon1 I have 1'.:ll1g been jounle} ing. 
" l\IODESTUS: Noone yet ever spoke to l\lodestus with such 
freedom. 
" BASIL: Peradventure l\Iodestus never) et fell in with a bishop; 
or surely in a like trial you would have heard like langua 6 e. 0 
Prefect, in other things we are gentle, and more hmublc than all 
men living, for such is the conllnanchnent ; so as not to raise our 
brow, I say not against' so great a prince,' but even against one of 
least account. But when Goel's honour is at stake, we think of 
nothing else, looking Siulply to Hin1. Fire and the sword, beasts 
of prey, irons to rcnd the flesh, are an indulgence rather than a 
terror to a Christian. Therefore ínsult, threaten, do your worst, 
nIake the nlost of your power. Let t he e1
lpl'rOr l:..c infonncd of Iny 
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purpose. Ivle you g-ain not, yo:! P2i"3uJ.de not, to 3.11 iI11?ious c
c
dJ 
lJy l:1enaCCS even more frightful.;'-Greg. OraL 43. 
lVlodestus parted \vith hinl with the rC3pect \vhich 
finnness necessarily insj?"res in those ,vho witness it; 
:tnd, going to the enlperor, repeated the failure of his . 
attclnpt. A second convcr.satiol1 between the bishop 
anJ the grcat officers ùf the court took place in the pre- 
senc
, as SOlliC suppos
, of Valens hiInsclf, \vho had 
generosity enough to adnlirc his high spirit, and to dis- 
Iniss hirn without punLhlnent. Indeed, his adn1iration 
of Basil occasioned a fresh trial of the archbishop's con- 
stancy, nlore distressing, perhaps, than any \vhich he 
had hitherto undergone. On the feast of the Epiphany, 
he attended, \vith all his cO;Jrt, the church \vÌ1ere Basil 
offered the Holy Sacrifice, and heard his sennon. The 
collected air of the Bishr")p, the ùc\'o
ion of th
 cler6"Y, 
the nunlbers and the attention of the cOi.lgreg,ltiJl1, aaj 
the power of their voices, fairly overCllnc hinl, and he 
alnlost fainted away. At the Offertory he l1lade an 
effort to approach the altar to pr
sent his oblation; but 
none of the ministèrs of the church prcsenting thenl- 
selves to rcceive it frol11 hitn, his liI11bs again gave \\ray, 
and it was only by the assi.,tance of O
le of thein that he 
was kept froI11 falling. 
It 'would be a satisfaction to be able to indulgc a hope 
that the good feelings of the Ct1lpCrOr wcre Blore th
n 
the excitenlent of the l1l0111Cl1t; but his perscvering per- 
secution of the Catholics for years aften\'ards forbids the 
favourabl
 supposition. I-Io\\'cver, for th
 time Basil 
gained hiol. l\Iodcstus cvcn bccaIl1e the saint's friend; 
Cappadocia was securcd, in great n1easu
-c, fronI the suf- 
ferings \\rith \vhich the Catllolics clse\vhere \vere visited, 
and SOine of the best of the inlpcriallands in the neigh- 
bourhoud \verc n1
l(.le o\"cr for the endo\vment of an 
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hospital \\'hich Basil haù founded for lepefs. I Ie secn
s 
in the event to ha\'c succecd
d in introducing stIch insti- 
tutions throughout his provinc
. 


4. 
BLlsil, fron1 his multiplied trials, may be ca11cd the 
J crèl11iah or Job of the fourth c
ntury, though occupying 
thc honoured place of a ruler in thc Church at a tinlc 
,vhen heathen violence \\'as over. I-Ic h3.d a siddy con- 
stitution, to \\"hich he added the r1 6 0tIr of an ascetic life. 
I-Ic \vas surrounded by jealousies and dissensions at 
hOllle; he ,vas accused of hetcrodoxy abroad; he \vas 
insulted and foughly trcated by grcat 11lcn; and he 
laboured, apparently ,vithout fruit, in the endea\rour to 
restore unity to Christcndom and stability to its Churches. 
If ten1poral afflictions \vork out for the saints" an cx- 
cecding "'eight of glory," \vho is higher in the king-donI 
of heaven than Basil? 
As to his austerities, \ve kno\v sonlcthing of theIn 
froln his own picture ,\-hat a nlonk's life should bc, and 
from Grcgory's description of theine In a lettcr to the 
latter (Ep. 2), Basil lin1Ïts the food of his recluses to 
bread, \vater, herbs, ,,'ith but one n1cal a day, and allo\vs 
of sleep only till nlidnight, ,vhcn thcy '\'crc to rise for 
praycr. And he says to the emperor Julian, " Cookcry 
\yith us is idle; no knife is familiar \\'ith blooJ; our 
daintiest olcal is vegetables \vith coarscst bread and vapid 
\\"inc."-Ep.4I. Gïcgory, in like Inanner, \vhcn CX1)
ct- 
in6" a visit fron1 Basil, \vrites to Atnphilochiu::ì to send 
hiln "sotnc finc pot-herbs, if hc did not 'viS
l to fÏnJ 
Basil hUi1gry and cross."-
p. 12. And in his account 
of hiln, after his death, hc s
y,::;, that" he haLl but one 
inncr and one outer ganncnt; his bc,-l \vas the grounù ; 
little sleep, no 'Jath; his food bread and salt, his drink 
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the running strean1." -Orllt. 20. I-Ic slept in a hair. 
shirt, or other rough ganllcnt; thc sun \\9as his fire; and 
he braved the severest frosts in the se\"cre clÌ1nate of 
Cappadocia. Even \vhen Bishop he \""as supported by 
the continual charity of his friends. He kept nothing. 
His constitution \vas naturally \veak, or rather sickly. 
\Vhat his principal malady ,vas, is told us in the follo\v- 
ing pass1ge of his history, \"hich furnishes at the sanle 
time another instance of the collisions in \vhich he \vas 
involvcd ,,"ith thc civil po,ver. ...'\... \vido,\' of rank being- 
importuned \vith a prop )sat of l1Llïriage fron1 a po\verful 
quarter, fleJ for refuge to the altar. St. B:lsil rcceivcd 
her. This brought hi!n into trouble \vith the \ricar of 
Pontus, y.:hosc j urisdictioa extended over Cappadöcia, 
allrl \"ho in cxtrCllle indignation sutnll10ned hinI. \Vhen 
he h3.d prcsented himself, the 111agistrate gave ordcrs to 
pull off his outer garment. His inner garn1cnt, \\"hich 
renlained, diJ not conceal his emaciated body. The 
brutal persecutor threatèneà to tear out his liver. Basil 
sln]ed and ans,vcred, "Thanks for vour intention: 
., 
,,,here it is at prescnt, it has b
en no slight annoyance:' 
IIo\vever, though it is hardly to the point here to Jnen- 
tion it, the Vicar got the ,vorst of it. 'rhe city rose,- 
Cæs3.rea, I suppose; the people s\vanned about the 
Court, says Gregory, as bees smoked out of their hOlnc. 
The armourers, for \VhOlTI the place \\Tas famous, the 
\veavers, nay the \VOmCll, \vith any \VeapDn ",rhich came 
to h3.nd, \\rith clubs, stones, firebrands, spindles, bcsi
ged 
the Vicar, who \vas only saved froin imn1cdiatc death by 
the interposition of his prisoner. 
But to return: on one occasion he gives the folJowing 
account of his nIaladies to Euscbius, Bishop of Sa!l1osata. 


,. \Vhat was my state f:,f lnind, think you, when I received roar 
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piet) 's !cHer? \Vhen I thought of the feelings which i is language 
expressed, I was eager to fly straight to Syria; but when I thought 
of the bodily illness, under which I tlY bound, I saw myself unequal, 
not only to flying, but to turn;ag e,-en on nlY bed. This is the 
fiftieth day of my illness, on which our beloved and e:-..cellent brother 
and deacon Elpidius has arri,red. I an1 much reduced by the fen:r, 
which, failing what it Inight feed on, lingers in this dry flesh as in 

11l expiring wick, and so has brought on a wasting and tedious ill- 
ness. N"eÀt, t11Y old plague, the liver, cOIning upon it, has kept n1e 
from taking nourbhment, prevented sleep, and held Ine on the 
confines of lifc and death, granting- just life el
ough to feel its intlic- 
tions. In consequencc I have had recourse to the hot springs, and 
havc a,'ailed nlyself of aid fr01n mcdical men."-l:.:þ. 138. 


The fever here Il1entioned seeIllS to have been an 
cpiden1ic, and so far unusual; but his ordinary state of 
health ,\"ill be understood frotH the following letter, 
,yritten to the saIne friend in the beginning of his illness, 
in ,,'hich he describes the fever as altnost a change for 
the better. 


" In what state the good Isaaces has found me, he himself win 
best e>.plain to you; though his tongue cannot be tragic enough to 
describe nlY sufferings, so great \\ as IllY illness. Yet anyone who 
knows Ule ever so little, will be able to conjecture what it was. For, 
if when I éun called well, I aITI wea1-. 
r even than persons who are 
gi,.cn over, you I1WY fancy what I wa..) whcn I was thus ill. However, 
since disease is nlY natural state, it would fùllow (let a fever ha,.e 
its jest) that in this change of habit, IHY health bec.lIne especiaIJy 
flourishing. But It is the scourgc of the Lord which goes on in- 
creasing tHY pain according to 111Y dcscrts; therefore I ha,re received 
iJlness upon illness, so that now even a child l11ay see that this 
shell of tnine must for certain fail, unless perchancc Gad's mercy, 
vouchsafing to me in His lon
-suffering time for repentancc, now, 
as oftcn before, extricate n1e fron1 evils bcyond human cure. This 
shall be as it is pleasing to Hin1 and good for n1yself."-l:.p. 13 6 . 


Eusebius seen1S to have been especially the confidant 
of his boùily sufferings. Five years bcf0rc, he 1\-rites to 
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!tint a sltllilar description in ans\ver to a similar call. 
" \\'hcn," he says, U by God's grace and the aid of your 
prayers, I seetued to be somc\vhat recovering fronl nIY 
illness, and had rallied Iny strength, then the \vintcr 
canlC upo:! tHe, keeping nlC in-doors and confining rne 
\"here I \vas. It \vas, indeed, ll1uch n1Ïlcler than usual.. 
yet enough to pre\"ènt, not only nl)' travelling during it, 
but cvcn Iny putting out IllY head even a little fron1 IllY 
roolIl.IJ-r.P. 27. And n:ne years later than this, and 
three years before his death, he saY3, that for a titne "all 
reluaining hope of life had left hinI." "I cannot nunlber," 
he adds, ,; the various affections \vhich hav
 befallen nIe, 
nIY \veakness, thc violence of the fever, and the b3.d 
state of Iny constitution."-
p. 198. One especial effect 
of his conlplaints \vas to hinder his travelling, \vhich, 
as his presence \vas continually needed, accounts for 
his frequently insisting on them. To i\mphilochillS, 
bishop of Iconiunl, he \vrites in the sanle year: "The 
renIains of nly illness arc sufficient to keep me fron1 the 
least nlotion. I went in a carriage as far as the 1\Iartyrs, 
and had very near1 y a relapsc; so I anI obliged to beg 
you to excuse nle. If the Inatter could be put off for a 
fe\v days, then, by God's gracc, r "'ill be \\rith you, and 
share your coansels." -Ep. 202. To a friend, \\"hOln at 
an earlier datc he \VdS urging to visit hin1 in his retreat, 
he says, " You Iìlust not answcr \vith Diogenes to .l\lex- 
ander, 1 t is no farther frOt11 you to Iue, than frol11 nle to 
you. For HIY sickness aln10st n1akes IDe like a plant, 
confined ever to onc spot; bes:des, to pass life in hiding 
I account among the first of goods."-Ep. 9. l-Ie clse- 
\vherc speaks of his state of health as "bodily \veakncss, 
natural to him from childhood to age, and chastenin
 
hin1 according to the ju
t judgnlcnt of an AIl\\"ise 
Govcrnor."-Ep. 203. At forty-five he calls hÏ1nsclf .111 


, 
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oI( 1 tHan; 
u1Ll by the ncxt year he had lost his teeth. 
1 I e died at the age of fifty. 
O\r et, in spite of his infinnities, he does !lot seenl at all 
to have spared hiIl1self the fatigue of travelling. I Ie 

.n itcs to l\leletius, bishop of Antioch,- 


" l\fany othcr journcys from my own country havc cngagcd mc. 
t crossed ovcr to Pisidia, to arrange, in conjunction with the 
bishops therc, the affairs of our Isaurian brcthren. Thc journey to 
Pontus foJlowcd, Eustathius having put Dazilnon into sufficient 
confusion, and pcrsuaded 1nan)' therc to scparate from lny church. 
I went as far as my brother Peter's cottage near N eocæsare3. On 
IUY return, when I was ,"ery ill from the rains and frOlD despon- 
dency, lettcrs arrived forthwith frOln thc East," etc.-Eþ. 216. 


5. 
Sonlcthing of St. Basil's tone of Il1ind is sccn in the 
abovc extract::;; it will be secn rncre fnUr in three letters 
of expostu!afon to friend
, \\Titten under very diffcrent 
circUll1stances. 
The first is a fanliliar lettcr to one ,\rho, having con- 
gratulated hinl on his clcvation to the see of C
sarea, 
\\TaS dis"l ppointed at not recciving a reply. 


B \SIL TO I'FRGAMIlJS. 


t'l an1 naturally forgetful, and have had a nUIIt;tudc of engagc.. 
ments, which has incre3sed Iny infinnity. If I do not remcmber 
recei\'ing a letter frOlu your nob
en
ss, I still belie\'e you sent it to 
me ; it is in1possible you shoul\.t b
 incorrect. Yet it is not I that 
Ctffi in fault, but l1e who did not ask for an answer. IIowc\.cr, you 
now receive from 111e what will at once account for what is past, 
and have a cIaiIn on YO:'I for a reply. So, when YOll next write 
you l1U1st not think that 
.Oll are making a second beginning of our 
correspondence, but IncrcIy paying your debt for Iny prcsent 1 
tter. 
For though it be an acknowIedglucnt of what has gone hl'forc, yet 
being l110re than twicc as long, it wiII ans\\"çr the other office too. 
Do you obsen.c how sharp leisure maJ.
es 111e? 
1 y good friend, 
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e
 DIe beg of YOi.l not to tura, as you have clone, what .is a snlall 
Inatter, into a charge so gre3.t, that perhaps no greater baseness 
could b
 imputed to 111(;. For a forgetfulness of friendships, and 
insolence engendered by power, contain in theì11 all that is wretched. 
\ Vhether it is that we do not lo\-e, as the Lord has bid us, then we 
luxe lost His inlage; or whether \ve are puffed up and gorged with 
vain glory and bOJ.sting, \ve fall into the sure condemnation of the 
ùeviI. Therefore, if you have accused nle advisedly, pray for nlY 
escape fronl the sin which you àisccrn in IllY conduct; if, on the 
other hand, frOlll a habit I do not understand, your tongue has 
fallen into those words, I shall take c0111fort and shaH tax your 
goodness to adduce facts in proof of it. Be sure of this, that IllY 
present annoyance has been the means of hmnbling IllC. I aill not 
like1y to forget you tin I forget myself; so, for the future, do not let 
IllY engagements be considered as a proo
- of a bad disposition ."
 
Eþ. 56. 


B3.sirs election had been very distasteful to a certain 
nUlnbcr of the bishops of his province; \vho, finding 
they could not prevent it, refused to be present at hi::; 
consecïation, or to hold intercourse \vith him. Among 
these \\'as Basil's uncle, Gregory. This \vas more than 
usually distressing, inasnluch as G:-egory had been more 
than an ordinary uncle to hiITI. He had bcea closely 
connected \vith Basil's family circle, \vhich \vas a sort of 
nursery of bishops and saints. His father, \vhose nanle 
also was Basil, and \vhose pro:-ession \vas that of rhetoric, 
\vas a man oÍ landed property in Pontus and Cappadocia, 
and of good family, as \vas his ,vifè Emlnelia, Basil's 
111other. I-Ie nUlnbercd on the line of both his parents, 
high functionaries, military and civil. N or ,vas his 
descent less illustrious in a Christian aspect. II is Ina- 
ternal grandfather \vas a nlartyr; his father's parents 
h3.d been driven to live seven year.3 in the \voods and 
mountains of Pontus, during the Dioclesian persecution. 
Basil \vas one of ten children; three of them lived to be 
bL;hops; four of them are saints, St. Basil hitnsclf, St. 
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Gregory N yssen, St. Peter, and St. í\Iacrina, besides hi
 
mother, St. En1l11elia. Another brother, K aucratlus, 
clnbraced the life of a s.plitary, and 'vas dro,,-ned ,,'hilc 
engaged in \\"orks of n1ercy. Such being the char.lcter 
of Basil's patclnal hOInc, a difference \\"ith Gregory, his 
paternal uncle, ,vould, unùcr any circuillstances, have 
been painful; but it so happened that the latter had 
been called to take on hinl a father's duti.es towarùs 
Basil and his b; others. Their father had dicd \rhen 
they \\"Cre young, anù Grc
ory, \\-ho \\"&15 one of the 
bishops of Cappadocia, had superintended \vhat rell1ailled 
of Basil's '
ducation. As to his l11ind, it hd.d all cady 
been fonned by three \VOnlen, his grandnlother l\Iacrina, 
his mother Euunelia, and another 
Iacrina, his elder sister. 
Basil had conceived that h:s uncle's estrangcnlcnt 
fro111 hiIl1 \\ras rcnlo\"ed; but on his saying so, his uncle 
\vrote to hiln to deny the fact. On this he \\Tote the 
following lctter, \\Thich happily had the desired 
ffcct. 


llASIL 1'0 HIS UXCLE GREGORY. 


CC I have kept silE'nce ; 111Ust there bc no end of it? Shall I bear 
any longer to enforce this 1110St heavy pell.llty of silence against Iny- 
sdf-neith
r writing nor conversing with you? Indeed, in persisting 
hitherto in this Inclancholy dctennination, I seCln to havè a light 
to use the Prophet's words-' I have becn still, and refraineJ nlysclf 
as a WOlnan in travail '-always 
.n'\.ious to see or hear fronl you, 
always for my sins disappointed. 
o other cause can bc assigned 
for the present state of things, except that my cstrangCITICnt from 
your lo\-e is certainly an infliction 011 lHe fùr old transgressions. 
Yet, e\-en though the very naming of estran 6 eluent \\ ere not a sin, 
if sho\'o n towards you hy Wh0I11S0eVCr, yet certainly it were, if shown 
Ly 111(':, to whom you have been frOlll the first in place of a father. 
Howe\'
r, the tinle of lny punishlnent has been long indeed. So I can 
hold no Jonger, and aln the first to speak; besecching you to rC111Cln- 
ber both nlC and yourself, who havc treated lue, all thrúugh nlY life, 
with a great(
r tcnderness than rcl
tionship could c1aÌ1u, anù to love 
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the city which I govern for Iny sJ.ke, instead of alienating yourself 
frOln it on nlY account. 
,. If, th
refore, th
re is any con50lation in Christ, if there is an v 
fdlowship of the Spirit, if any bawds of cOl1uniseration, fulfil Iny 
prayer; put aa end at once to this gloom, 11l3.king a beginning of 
a more cheerful state of things for the future, becOluing yourself 
the guide of the others towards right, not following another towards 
wrong. Noone's features were ever I!ì0re strongly Inarked, than 
your soul is characterized with peaceableness and 111ildness. It be- 
comes such an one to draw others to him, and to supply all who 
approach hill1, as it were, with the fragr
nt oil of his own all1iablc- 
ness. There l1l3.Y be obstacles just now; but, in a short time, the 
blessedness of peace will be recognized. But while our dissension 
gives opportunity to talc-bearers, our complaints of cach other must 
necess:uily be incrc3.sing. It is unbecoming in othcr parties to 
neglect me, but 1110re than any, in your venerableness. Tell me if 
I anl any where wrong, and I shall b2 the better in future. But it 
is impossiblc to do so without i:1tercourse. If, on the other hand, 
I have committed no ofíencc, why am I hated? This I say by 
wa.y of self-defence. 
"\Vhat those churches will say for themselves, which with so 
little honour are partners in our dispute, I will not ask, for I have 
no wish to give offence by this letter, but to remove it. You are too 
dear-sighted for anything of this kind to escape you; and will take, 
and lay bcfore others, a nlucÌl more accurate view than mine can b
. 
Indeed, you were sensible of the existing evils in the churC_'l
"; 
bef0re I was, and have fdt them more keenly, having long ágo 
learnt of the Lord not to deslJise any of the least of His matkïS. 
At present, however, the mischief is not confined to onc or two ir:- 
divicluals, but whole cities and. cOlnmunities are partners in our 
misfortune. Comfort me thcn, either by COITIÍng to see IHe, or by 
writin5', or by sen
ling for nle, or in any way you will. 
Iy own 
earnest wish is, that you would lnake your appcarance in my church, 
so that both I and lny people nli;ht be benefited by the sight and 
the words of your grace. This will be bC.3t, if possible; but I shall 
welcome any proposition which you wia make. Only, let me beg 
of you to give me some sure intelligence oî your intention."-Eþ. 59. 


6. 
I'his misunderstanding he !1urmounted: but the foJlo\v
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ing ,vas on a far lllorc painfullllattcr, bcing not so Jl1uch 
a lllisunderstanding bet\veen fricnds, as a real difÎcrence 
of religious creed, which did not adlnit of renloval. 
Eustathius had been one of the pupils of Arius at 
.l\lexandria, and ,vas adlnitted into orders at iintioch by 
the Arians. After a tit11e. he joined the Semi-l\rian, or 
tniddle, party in Asia l\Iinor, ,....ith \\'h0I11 he continued 
son1e years. On the death of the Enlperor Constantius. 
this party lost the patronage of the court; and dUl ing 
the reign of Valens, a purcly .c\rian prince, I
ustathius 
deserted then1, and, after a tinIc, profcs
ed hinlself of the 
1IC\\' Ell1peror's religion. Up to this date he had the 
fricndship of I3asil, as bearinJ about hin1 all the ll1arks 
of a zealous anù honest, though erring nlan. lIe ,,-as 
austere in his n1anner of life, professed a most strict 
aùhcrence to truth, and sectHed not dcstitute of the spirit 
of Christian love. On occasion of his first lapsing after 
the death of Constant ius, he carried the appearance of 
sinccrity so far as even to betake hinIself to H..ornc for 
the purpose of subscribing the Catholic creed, and to 
ackno\vlcdge publicly his offence. Afterwards he bccame 
a bitter cnell1Y of Basil. The follo,ving letter \\'as '\Titten 
A.D. 375, about the tinle of the first rupÌlll e between 
him and Basil, and is intercsting as disclosing sonIe 
particulars of the cJ.rly life of the latter. 


IJASIL IN ANS'VER TO EUSTA THIUS, 11Isuor OF SEDASl'E. 
"There is a timc fur silencc, and a tin1c for spcal,..ing, as the 
preacher says; so no,...., after keeping silence a sufficient tiInc, it is 
seasonable to open n:y 1110uth in order to expìain what is unl.:nown. 
For great Job himself endured his afJ1ictions silently a long \\ hile, 
Juanifesting his fortitude by bearing up agail!st the heaviest afflic- 
tions. But after fulfilling that silent conflict, that continued con- 
finen1ent of his grief in the depth of his heart, then he opened his 
mouth and uttered what all know, and spoke aloud what is told !IS 
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in Scripture. I too hayc been near three YC:lrs silent, and Inav 
aspire to the prophet's 1xn3t, bdng as one who hcard not, and in 
whose nlonth 
rÇ no reproofs. Thus I shut up within me the pain 
that I felt frOlll the calumnies heaped upon Ine. I expected the 
evil would cure itself; fm" I supposed that things were said against 
me, not from any bad feding, but fronl ignorance. Now, however, 
that I perceive the enInity against me continues, and that the 
parties W110 nlanifest it show no sorrow for what they have said, 
nor are anxious to heal what is past, but increase thcir united efforts 
towards the san1e end v.."hich they originally proposed, to annoy ll1C 
anù injure my reputation with the brethren, silence is no longer safe. 
"After long time spent in vanity, and ahnost the whole of Iny 
youth vanishing in the idle toil of studying that wisdOlll which God 
has made folly, when at length, roused as from a deep slecp, I 
gazed upon the Inan"ellous light of Gospel truth, and discerned the 
unprofitableness of the wisdom taught by the perishing authorities 
of this wor1d
 much did I bewail Iny wretched life, and pray that 
guidance would b
 youcl:3:tÍed to !llC for an entrance into the doc- 
trines of goJliness. AnJ above all was it a care to 111C to refonn 
my heart, which the l'Jng society of the corrupt had perverted. So 
when I read the Gospd, and perceived thence th3.t the best start 
to\yards pcrfection was to sell 111Y goods and sharc theln with my 
indigent brethren, and altogether to be reckless of this life, and to 
rid Iny soul of all sympathy with things on earth, I earnestly de- 
sired to find some brother who had Blade the sa111e choice, and 
who might make the passa6"e with me over the brief wa\'cs of this 
life. l\íany did ì find in Alexandria, Illany in the rest of Egypt, 
and in Palestine, in Cæle-Syria and 1íesopotaulia, whose ab- 
stinenc
 and endurance I adlnired, and whose constancy in pr:lyer 
I was aUlazed at; how they overcame sleep, in spite of the neces- 
sity of nature, bearing cver a high and free spirit in hunger ûnll 
thirst, in cold and nakedness, not regarding the body, nor enàuring 
to spcnd any thought upon it, but living as if in flesh not their own; 
how they showed in deed what it is to be sojourners in this world, 
\\'llat it is to h:lve our cOl1ycrsation in heaven. Adn1iring and ex- 
tolling thc lif
 of these In
n, who could so in deed carry about with 
Ü1ClTI the dying of the Lord Jesus, I desired that I 1l1YSelf, as far as 
I could attain, Inight be an iInitator of thenl." 


This cxpcditiüll \Vas in the year 357, \vhcn DJ.sil was 
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"cnly-cight, S0I11C years aftcr his slay at j\thcns, and 
inl111cdiatcly upon thc loss of his brothcr, Naucratius. I Ie 
proceeds: 


"'Vith this ühject, finding th
t there wC'rc persons in nl)' o\\"n 
country attcInpting to ri\al them, I (leC'l'.ed I had found some aid 
towards Iny 0\\ n salvation, and I m:1.de .\'hat was seen the token of 
what was hidden. And since it is c1iftìlult to get at the secret heaJt 
of a Inan, I reckoned it was argument enou
h of humbleness to 
have an hmnble clothing; and I gave Iny faith to the coarse gar- 
ment, and the girdle, and the untanned sanùals. And when lllany 
would hayc dissuaded nle fr01n their converse, I would not hear of 
it, seeing that these Inen preferred an hardness of living to scJf- 
indulgence; and being taken with their extraordinary life, I was 
zealcus in Iny defence of them. It fonowed that I would not suffer 
any attack upon their doctJines, thou
h lnan)" contended that they 
were unsound in creed, and secretly dissemin
ted the doctrines of 
their Inaster, the founder of the now prevailin 6 heresy. Ha\'inri 
never myself heard such fJ om them, I thought the report calumni- 
ous. Afterwards, when called to the government of the churcb, 
wh:1.t these chosen gU:1.rdians and keepeJ s of Iny life turned out to 
be, with their pretences to loving aid and intercourse, I say not, 
lest its seeming incredibility shoulll reflect upon IHYSelf, or the 
belief of it should infect the hearer \vith misanthropy. And this, 
indeed, was almost 111Y cal:unity, had not God's nlercies quickly 
prc\'ented nle; for ] well nigh fcll into a slIspicion of everyone, 
thinking truth was nowhere to be found, bein6" wounded in my 
n1Înd by their dcccitful blows. Yet for a while I kcpt up sO!ne sort 
of intcrcourse with theJn; and we had sever.d discussions about 
points of do
ma, and it appeared as if we really agreed. Thcy 
found in me the same faitli \\'hich they had heard fronl Ine beforc, 
for though I h:n-e donc Iuan)' things worthy of groans, yct so 111uch 
I l11a)" boast in the Lord, th:1.t I never held erroncous doctrine con- 
cerning God, nor h:l\'c had to change Iny profession. The idea of 
God which I had frOl11 In)' blessed Inothcr, and hcr Illothcr :\Iacrina
 
that has c\'er grown within Inc. I did not change about, as reason 
unfolded, but perfected the rudiulcnts of faith by them delivered to mc. 
" I am charged of blasphcIny towards God, though neither fonner 
writing of IHine on nl:1.tters of fÜth, nor word of Inouth uttercd 
publicly by ITIC without book, as \1
ual in the chuft::hes of God, can 
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Lt: brought against me. Ask yourself. How often ha\'c yOl1 visited 
me at my nlonastery on the Iris, when Iny most religious brother, 
Gregory, was with nle, following the same rule of life as Inyself! 
Did you then hear frOln Ine any such thing? or catch any hint of 
it, strong or slight? How many days did we pass tozether as 
friends, in the village opposite with nlY nlother, and discussed 
subjects night and day, in which we found each other sympathize? 
" A nlan ought to take much thought-nay, pass Blan)' sleepless 
nights, and seck his duty fronl God with l11any tears, ere he ven- 
tures to break up a friendship. They ground their conduct alto- 
gether on one letter, and that a doubtful one. But in reality this 
letter is not the cause of their separation. I anl ashalned to 111en- 
tion the real reason; and I should n8t tell it now: nor indeed ever, 
had not their present b
haviour luadc it necessary for the general 
good to publish an account of their whole design. These honest 
persons considered that intimacy with me would stand in the way 
of their promotion; so, since they had cOlnmitted themselves by 
subscription to a creed 'which I imposed on theln (not that I at that 
time distrusted their yiews, I O\..'n it, but fr0111 a wish to obvi
te the 
suspicions which most of 111Y brethren who felt with me entertained 
against thel11), to prevent their rejection on the part of the now 
ascendant party, on account of this confession, they then renounced 
IllY comn1union : and this letter was pitched upon as a pretext for 
the rupture. There cannot be a clearer proof of this than the fact, 
that, on their disowning 1He, they circulated their accusations on 
every side, before acquainting me with then1. Their charge was in 
the hands of others seven days before it reached nle : and these 
persons had received it from others, anå intended to send it on. I 
knew this at the time, from friends who sent 111e cert::lÌn intelligence 
of their Ineasures; but I determined to keep silence, till He, who 
brings to light the deep secrets, should nlLlke ll1J.nifcst their plans 
by the clearest and most cogent evidence."-Eþ. 223. 


7. 
Sensitive, anxious, and affectionate as Basil appears 
in his letters, he had a reserve and sedateness of n1anner 
which his contelnporaries sOlnetilncs attributed to pride, 
son1etin1Cs to timidity. Greg-úry I
 azianzen notices the 
forn1cr charge, and exclaims :- 
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" Is it possible for a m:1.l1 to cll1brace lepers, abasing hi:lLdJ S;J 
.tu, and yet to be supercilious towards those "ho arc in health? 
to waste his flesh with n10rtiiìcation, yet be s\\ ollen in soul with 
elnpty elation? to condemn 
le Pharisee, anli to enlarge on his fan 
through pride, and to know th:1.t Christ descended e....en to a sen-ant's 
fOrIn, and ate with publicans, and washed the discip1cs' feet, and 
disdained not the Cross, that He n1ight nail to it my sin
 and yet 
to soar beyond the clouds, and count no one his equal; as appcar.5 
to thenl who are jealous of hin1? But I suppose it was the sc1f- 
possession of his character, and composure and polish, which they 
named oride."-Orllt. 43. 


This testl!l1ony is the stron6"cr, as coming from one 
,vholn on one occa:;ion, as we shall sec by-and-by, Basii 
did offend, by behaviour ,vhich on the f':l.rt of sonIC 
I1loderns is alleged as the great sreCinlèl1 of his a
-rogant 
ten1pcr. It is certain, hO".vevcr, frOlTI ,vhat Gregory says, 
that thc Ï111putation was f{ìstened on him in his day, an\.l 
the report of it ,vas heard, perhaps belie\red. by J eronlC 
in his cave at Bethlchenl. \\T orùs arc no safe test of 
actions; yet nlost persons, I think, ,vill allo,v that the 
follo,ving sentences frotH his 110111 ily on I I umility, cor- 
roborate ,,,hat Gregory says in his defence :- 


"Hay,," he asks, " sha11 we at.ain to saying humility, abandon- 
ing the deadly c1L:'.-ation of pI ide? by practising son1e act of 
hmnility in cverything that we do, and by overlooking nothing, 
fronl an idea that we shall gain no hann from the neglect. For 
the soul is influenced by outward observances, and is shapeù and 
f:lshioned according to its actions. Let, then, thy appearance, and 
garment, and gait, and sitting, and table, and bedroom, .lnd hou
e, 
and its furniture, all be directcJ according to lowliness. And thy 
speech and singing and conversation, in like manner, look towards 
meanness and not cxa1tation. But perhaps thou art awarded the 
highest seat, and men observe and honour thee? I3ecOllle cqual 
to those who are in subjection; 'not lording it over the clergy,' 
saith Scripture; be not like to rulers of this world. For whoso 
wouìd b
 first: him 
ur L0Id bills he S(T\"
lnt of all. In a word, 
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(oHow after humility, as one enall1ourcc1 ot it. Be in lovc wi
h it, 
and it sh:111 glorify thee. So shalt thou nobly journey on tu true 
glory, which is :Ul1ong the ..\n;;cÌs; which is with Goel ; :lnd Christ 
will acknowIc.Jcie thee as His own disciple, b
fore the An;c1s, and 
will glorify thee, if thou learn to copy His luunility."-llom. de 
[--lit III iI. 


The opposite charge to ,vhich his re3crve gave rise 
,vas that of timidity. It is re!l1arkable that he himself, 
,yriting to a friend, playfully notices ({the \vant of spirit" 
and" the sluggishness" of the Cappadocians, and attri
 
butes these qualities to hin1self.-Ep. 48. Accordingly, 
after his death, the heretic Eunon1Ïus accuses the oppo- 
nent of \1 alens an:l l\Ioàcstus of being "a co\yard anù 
craven, and skulking from the heavier labours," speaking 
contê.mptuously of his "retired cottage and his closcly- 
fastened door, aad hi3 fluttered nJanner on persons 
cntering, and his voice, and looi-c, and expression of 
countenance, and the other syruptolllS of fCLlr."-Grcg. 
J.Vj'ss., Atp. p. 4 6 . I'his 111alicious account InJ.Y be just 
so far founded on truth, as to tnake it \vorth while l1'Jtic- 
ing a curious difference in a little mattcr ,vhich it brings 
out b
t\veen Basil and the great Arnbrose of l\Iilan, \vho 
\vas a !l1an of the \vorld; for \vhilc the fornler is here 
represented as fastening his door, it \VaS .the peculiarity 
of Ambrose nc\rer to shut hirnself intJ his house, but to 
be acccssible at all tin1cs. Philostorgius, the j\rian his- 
torian, in like manner, speaks of Basil, as "superior to 
nlany in the po\ver of discussion; -but, fronl timidity 
of ll1ind, \vithdrawing frûln public disputations." And 
Gregory l11akes sev
ral ren1J.rks on his friend, \vhich 
serve to illustrate the shvness or refincrnent of mind . 
.; 
con1plained of by thes
 \vriters. T'he follo\ying is curious, 
as bringing BasH before our eyes. 


"Such were the yirtues of the n1an. such the fulncss of his cele. 
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brity, t11at others, in order to gain reputation, copied Inany even of 
his peculiarities, nay, his bodily imperfections; I mean, for instance, 
his paleness, his beard, the character of his gait, his deliberateness 
in speaking, as being gencra'ly deep in thought, and intent on his 
:-uLject; which thing-s n10st of them copying ilJ, and indeed not 
understanding, turned into gloon1 ;-moreover, the quality of his 
garment, and the shape of his bed, and his n10de of eating, nothing 
of which in hin1 was studied, but natural and spontaneolls. And 
you may fall in with Il1any Basi]s as far as ol
tsicle goes, figures in 
shadow; it is too much to say echoes. For echo, at least, repeats 
the last syllables even more clearly; but these are much f.uther off 
frOIn Basil than they desire to be near him. l\Ioreo\"er, it is no 
longer a comn10n, but the greatest of honours, and with reaSl1Il, to 
have ever happened to ha\-e been in his company, or to have shown 
attentions to him, or to carry with one the memory of anything said 
or done by him, playfully or in earnest, since the by-doings of this 
man are more precious and illustrious than what others do with 
bbour.:'-Oral. 4-3. 
H..efcrcnce is nladc in these last \vords to Basil's play- 
fulness. This quality his letters abundantly vindicate 
to him, though it is of a pensive sort. Lest the reader 
should go away \\.ith a Illorc austere notion of hÏ1n than 
truth \\.arrants, I \vill add the following passage fro In 
St. Gregory. 
"\Vho made himself n10re an1iahle than he to the well-conducted? 
or n10re severe when n1e11 were in sin? whose very sl11ile was Inany 
a t!lne praise, whose silence a reproof, punishing the evil in a man's 
own conscience. If he was not full of talk, nor a jester, nor .1 
holder forth, nor generally acceptable from b
ing all things to all 
Incn, and showing good-nature; what then? Is not this to his 
praise, not his blan1e, alllong sensible n1en ? Yet, if we ask for this, 
who so pleasant 3S he in social intercourse, as I know who have 
had such experience of hin1? \Vho could tell a story with n10re 
wit? who could jest so playfully? who could give a hint Inorc 
delicately, so as neither to be overstrong in his rebuke, nor ren1iss 
through his gentleness ?n-Orat. 43. 


Basil dieù on the first of J anuJ.ry, A.D. 379, having 
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been born in 329. He rallied before his death, and his 
last discourses \\'ere delivered \vith more stl
ength than 
usual. His closing act \vas to ordain some of his in11ue- 
diate disciple
. He d ieJ ,,'ith the \vards up
n his tongue, 
" Into 1
hy hands I C0I111llCnd !ny spirit." 
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CHAPTER II. 


Lc\BOüR5 OF BASIL. 


.. :\nd I said, I have labonred m vain; I l1ave spent my strenglh wi!h. 
Oùl cause, amI in v:lin: therefore my judgll1
!1t is with the Lord, and l
lY 
w\1rk ,...ith my God." 


I. 
r- [ IIE instnuncnts raised up by .i\.lmighty God for the 
acco!nplishnlcl1t of I lis purposes are cf t\VO kinds, 
cquaily gifted \vith faith and piety, but from natural 
tenlper and talent, education, or othcr CirCUll1stanccs, 
differing in the B1eans by \vhich they prolnotc thcir 
sacred causc. The first of these are 111cn of acute and 
ready 111ind, \"ith accurate knowledge of hUl11an nature, 
and large plans, and persuasive and attractive bearing, 
genial, sociable, and popular, endued with prudence, 
patience, instinctive tact and de
ision in conducting 
fnatters, as \yell as bolòness and zeal. Such in a n1casur
 
\n; n1ay in1aginc thc sin
le-n1Ïnded, the intrepid, the 
11luch-endl1ring IIildebrand, \\'ho, at a tin1c \, hen society 
,"as forn1ing itself anc\\", \\'as the saviour, 11l1l1lanly spcak- 
ing, of the City of God. Such, in an earlier age, \\ as the 
Inajestic l\nlbrosc; such the never-\vearied .l\than
sius. 
l
ht'se last-nat11cd IUnlin:lries of the Church C
lIlle into 
public life carly, and thus learned ho\v to cope ,,"ith the 
various tC111pCrS, vic\vs, and IneaSllrcs of the n1cn they 
cncoul1t
rcd there. Athanasius \\'a
 but hn.:nty-sc\'cn 
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\Vhell he ,vent \'lith ....--\lexander to the Nicene Council, 
aad the year after he \vas Bishop of Alexandria. Al11- 
brose \\'as consecrated soon after the age of thirty. 
.Again, there is an instrulnent in the hand of Provi- 
dence, of less eb.borate and splendid \vorkmanship, less 
rich in its political endO\Vll1ents, so to call them, yet .not 
less beautiful in its texture, nor less precious in its 
Inaterial. Such is the retired and thoughtful student, 
\\'ho relnains years and years in the solitude of a co liege 
or a 1110nastcry, chastening his soul in secret, raising it 
to high thought and single-luinJed purpose, and \vhen 
at length called into active life, conducting hirnself \vith 
firmness, guilelessness, zeal like a flaminz fire, and all 
the sweetness of purity and integrity. Such an one is 
often unsuccessful in his own day; he is too artless to 
}Jersuade, too severe to please; unskilled in the \vcak- 
nesses of hUlnan nature, unfurnished in the resources of 
ready wit, negligent of Inen's applause, unsuspicious, 
open-hearted, he does his \,'ork, and so leaves it; and it 
seeins to die; but in the generation after him it lives 
again, and on the long run it is difficult to say, \vhich of 
the t\VO classes of men has served the cause of truth the 
more effectually. Such, perhaps, \vas Basil, who issued 
fron1 the solitudes of Pontus to rule like a king, and 
1l1inister like the lo\vest in the kingdon1; yet to 111eet 
little but disJ.ppointn1ent, and to quit Lfe preinatureìy in 
pain and sorrow. Such \vas his friend, the accoil1plisheJ 
Gresory, hO\\Tever different in o
her respects fronl him, 
who left his [ather's roof for an herètical city, raised a 
church there, and \vas driven back into retiren1el1Ì by 
his own people, as soon as his triumph over the false 
creed \vas secured. S nch, perhap3, St. Peter -Dan1iani 
in the Iniddle age; such St. Anseln1, such St. Ed[l1und. 
No c0111parison is, of course, atte111pted here behvecn the 
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religious excellence of the t\\'O descriptions of nlcn ; each 
of then1 scrves Go\..l according to the peculiar gifts given 
to hinl. If "\vc n1ight cont1nuc our instancès by \VdY of 
conI rarison, wc should say that St. Paul renlinds us ùf 
the fonner, and J erenlÏah of the latter. 
1'hesc renlarks arc intended as introductory to por- 
tions of Basil's lettcrs, on "\ arious subjects indeed, but all 
illustrative of the then distracted state of the Church in 
his pJ.rt of ChristtndoI11, anù of his labours, apparently 
fruitless at the tin1c, in restoring to it truth anJ pcace. 


2. 
The disorders of Christendonl, and especially of the 
East, and still nlore of Asià 1\linor, \verc so great in 
Basil's day, that a heathen spectator 11light have foretold 
the total overthro\v of the Church. So violent a convul- 
sion never has been experienced in Christendolll since, 
not even in the tinlCs of St. Gregory the Seventh and St. 
})ius the Fifth; it "\\'ould almost seem as if the po\\pers of 
evil, foreseeing ,\hat the Kingdom of the Saints \vould 
be, "\vhen once heathen persecutions ceased, \vcrc Inakinf
 
a final effort to destroy it. In Asia 1\linor the Church 
\vas a:nlost \vithout fonn, "and void and <"Illpty; tJ 
religious interests \,"ere reduced, as it "\verc, to a state of 
chaos, and Basil seenlS to have been the principle of 
truth and order, divinely fonncd, divinely r.LÏscd up, for 
harnlonising the discordant clelllcnts, and bringing thenl 
to the unity of faith and love. However, thc destined 
result did not sho"\v itself in his day. V al
ns persecuted 
in behalf of Arianislll till the year before the sai 11 t' s 
death; the Semi-i\rians continued their schisl11 after it : 
and, trying to lead then1 towards the truth, Basil exposed 
himself to calumnies both on the part of his brethren, as 
if favouring the prevailing heresy, anù of the heretic
, as 
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if !uaiutaining an opposite one. Tb.cre \verc dissensions, 
too existino- within the Church , as \vell as \vithout. I 
, 0 
have already spoken of Basil's difference \\lith his prede- 
cessor I
usebius, and of a party which his uncle joined, 
which \vas fornled against him on his succeeding to the 
see. Jealousies or suspicions, oÍ \vhich he was the suj- 
ject, extended throughout his exarchate. I-Ie scen1S tü 
have had authority, lllore or less defined. over the 
,vhole of the country \vhich the I<.omans called Pontus, 
which "Tas more than half of ...s\sia 1Iinor, and compris2d 
in it cleven provinces. Á\ncyra, N eocæsarea, Tyana, 
anlong other principal sees, acknowledged hin1 1110re 
or less as their ecclesiastical superior. 1\ O\V \ve have 
records of h is being opposed by the bishops of each of 
these cities. \Vhen he passed out of his o\vn district 
into the neighbouring jurisdiction of Antioch, he found 
that rnetropolis distracted by schisln ; four bishops in the 
see at once, t\vo heretical, a third ackno\vledged by R0111C 
and the Alexandrians, a fourth in cOlnnlunion \vith hinl- 
self. \Vhen he ,vent on to the South and \Vest, and 
negotiated \vith i\lexandria and Rome for the settlenlcnt 
of these disorders, he 111ct ,vith nothing but disappoint- 
111ent, thvugh saints \verc upon the ecclesiastical thrones 
of either city. Such is the history of his episcol,Jatc,- 
for which he exchanged his swcet nlonastic life. 
...-'\s to the party of bishops \vho \vithstood his election, 
he overcan1e most of thenl in the course of a fc\v years, 
as he did his uncle, by finnncss and kindness, though for 
a tin1c they gave hio1 trouble. "Our friends," he says to 
Eusebius of San1osata, shortly after his elevation, " have 
not sho\vn then1selves at all better than \ve expected. 
They made their appearance immediately you ,vere 
gone, and S2 id and did nlany disagreeable things; and 
at length departed) confirming their sch:sm \vith u
."- 
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}:"-i. 20. Three years aftenvards he conlplains to the 

U!le 
friend of the ilnpcdinlcllts \\.hich thcir conduct thre\v in 
lh
 \V3Y of his cxertions.for the Church. 


,. That you l11
Y not suppose," he says, "that the interests of thc 
Churches are betrayed to our enen1ies by D1Y ncgligence, I would 
haxe your rc\"crcnce know, that the bishops in C0111l11Uniol1 with Jne, 
whcthcr fr0111 disinclination, or frOl11 continucd suspicion of I1le and 
"ant of frankness, or fron1 that opposition to right 111easures, u'hich 
thc devil cngcnders, refusc to act with I11C. I n profession, indeed, 
thc greatcr number of us are all togcthcr, including the cxcellcnt 
Hosporius; but in truth in not one evcn of the BI0st Ï1nportant 
I-:nattcrs do they act with n1C. The despondency which this occa- 
sions is the principal cause why I do not get wcll, indisposition 
returning to inc continüally fro111 excessive gricf. \Vhat can I do by 
Inysclf? the canons, as you yourself know, do not pcrmit one l11an to 
put them in force. Yct what remedy have I not tried? \Vltat rulc 
is there to which I have not cJ.lled their attention, by letter or in 
conversation? For thcy came up into town on the ncws of my 
death; and, when it pleased God that they found Ble alive, I re- 
presentcd to thenl what was rcasonable. And they dcfer to lne 
whcn present, and pr01nise all that is rcasonable; but when they 
h3.ve gone away, they rccur to thcir own opinion."-Eþ. 141. 


f\nlong the injuries ".hich El1stathius inflicted upon 
Basil, \vas his spreading a report that Basil" as a follo\ver 
of the hcresiarch Apollinaris. 1'his calun1ny, ,,-hich is 
alluded to in the letter ,,?ritten in his o\vn defence in 
ans\ver to Eustathius, which I have quoted in the fore- 
going chaptcr, seenlS to have reached and been b
licvèd 
by the bishop of .A.ncyra, by nanle Athanasius; ,vho, 
haying been once an .t.. \rian, had since confonned, and 
sho\vn a good deal of zeal for the true faith. This bishop 
said son1e very harsh things of Basil in consequence; 
vvhich led the latter, \vho had an esteen1 for hill1, to write 
hinl the follo\ving letter :- 
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ASlI. TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ANCYRA. 
l
 I mll tolJ by persons who COlue to nle frOln Ancyra, anù th.'\t 
by many more than I can number, and all saying the sanle thin;!, 
that you, dear friend (how lnay I use llliid tenns?) have not the 
kinJest recollections of ll1e, 110r feel in the way natural to you. 
For n1yself, nothing that can happen astonishes me, be sure of 
that; there is no one at all whose change would contradict IUY ex- 
pectation, since I have long lcarced the weakness of human nature 
and its proneness to turn right round. Hence I think it no great 
matter, though ll1Y cause has fallen back, and for the honour which 
I had, calUlllny and slight ar
 my present portion. But this is 
\vhat seems to me so very strange and preternatural, that YOll should 
be the ll1an to be angry or incensed with l1Ie; nay, and to use 
threats against lne, as tho
e say W
10 heard them. N" ow, as to the 
threats, I Ulust speak frankly, I plainly laughcd at theIn. Indeed, 
I shoulJ be a very child to fear such bugbears. But what is a real 
cause of apprehension to nle,and of much anxiety, is, that an accurate 
judgment, such as YO'.lfs,-which I believed was preserved for the 
comfort of the Churches, both as a rare foundation of orthodoxy 
and a seed of ancient and genuine love,-that it should so far yield 
to the existing state of things, as to trust the calumnies of chance- 
COUler.:; more than your long exp2rience of myself, and to be carried 
away without evidence, to such extravagant suspicions. Yet why 
do I say suspicions? for a person who was indignant, and who 
t hreateued, as they report of you, seems to have manifested the 
anger, not of suspicion, but of clc:ì.r and unanswerable conviction. 
" But as I have s3.id, I ascribe it all to the tilues ; for what was 
the trouble, excellent Ulan, in your (as it were) talking with me con- 
fidentially in a short letter, on the lnattcrs you \vished to speak about? 
or, if you did not like to trust sllch thin 6 s to writing, why not send 
for me? But if it was altogether necessar f to speak out, and the 
impetuosity of anger left no time for delay, at any rate you might have 
made llse of some intinlate friend, who could keep a secret, to con- 
\-ey yeur nlessage to us. But, as the case stands, who has cmne to 
Y0U on any busÌlless, whose ears have not been filled with the charge, 
that I am writing and putiing together certain mischievous things? 
For this was your very word, as accur
lte reporters say. I have 
thought a good deal on the subject, but anI in as great difûculty as 
ever. It has come into my luinù to think whether sorne heretic. 
l:laJ.iciou:ìly 
i\.ing Iny na.me to his own ,.'Titing
 has not distressed 
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yonr orthodoxy, 
ntl led ) un tu lIttèr that spcech. You yourself 
luay frce lllC fronl nlY rerplcxity, if you woulll kmdly statc. without 
rescn"c, what has induc
d yon to take such offence at nl
 ."-- 
l::þ. 25. 


3. 


.l\nother achicvCIilcnt uf the sanl
 ]
l1..,tathil1s ,,-as the 
separation of a po(tion of the coast of Pontus frOIl1 the 
Church of C::csan:a, on the pretence that its Bishops \\ ere 
in heresy, \vhich [or a tin1C caused Ha:;il great despon- 
dency, as if he \\'ere being left solitary in all Christendonl, 
\vithout conln1union \vith other places. \Vith the advice 
of the bishops of Cappadocia, he addressed an CXP03tu- 
13tion to these sep;l ratists; a I
ortion of \\"h:ch run.:> as 
fo11o\\"s :- 


" Up to this day I live in nluch af1ìiction antI grief, having the 
feeling prcscnt beforc me, that you are wantinz; to mc. For when 
God tclls nlc-who touk on HinI His sojourn in thc flesh for the 
very purposc that, by patlcrns of duty, He Inight regulate our life, 
and luight by His own voice announce to liS the Go
pc1 of the 
kingdOll1-when } Ie says, ' B}' this shall all ll1cn kno\\" that you are 
l\ly disciples, if you love one another,' and whereas thc Lord left 
His own peace to His discipks as a farc\\cll gift, whcn about tu 
conlplcte the dispensation in the flcsh, sa) ing, , Peacc I leayc with 
) ou, 1\1 y peace I give you,' I cannot persuade 111:sclf that without 
love to others, and \\ ithout, as far as rcsts \\ ith Hle, peaceableness 
towarùs all, I can be called a worthy servant üf Jesus Clll i
t. 1 
han
 waited a long whilc for the chancc of your lovc paying us a 
visit. For ye are not igrlorant that we, being cxposcd on all sides, 
as rocks nmnin6' out into the sea, sustain the fury of the herctical 
waves, which, because they break around us, fail to CO\Tr the dis- 
trict b
hind us. I say' we,' in order to 1 efer it, not to hun1an 
pow 
r, but to thc grace of God, who, by the weakncs5 of 111\':;1 
sho.....s 1 {is power, as says the prophet, in the person of the Lord, 
'\Vill ye not fcar HIC, who have placed the s.u!.d as a boundary to 
the sea? '-for by thc \\.cakest anll most contemptible of aU thing<;;, 
the s.lnd J thc l\lighty One has boundcd the 
reat anù tu1l sea. 
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Since, then, this is our position, it became your love to be frequent 
in sending true brothers to visit us who labour with the storm, and 
tllOrc frequently letters of love, partly to confirm our coura6"e, part1y 
to correct any 11listake of ours. For we confess that we are liab:c 
to numberless nlistakes, being BIen, and livin6" in the flesh. 
"Let not this consideration influence 1'0\.1-' \Ve dwell on the 

 ea, we are exelnpt from th2 sufferin6'::> of the generality, we need 
no succonr frolll others; so what is the gaol to us of foreign com- 
Illunion?' For the same Lord who divided the islands fronl the 
continent by the sea, bound the isLlnd Christians to the continenL11 
by love. Nothing, brethren, separates 115 fr0111 each other, but 
deliberate estrangelnent. \Ve havc one Lord, one faith, the satne 
hope. The h::tnds need each other; the feet steady each other. 
The eyes possess their cl
ar apprehension from agreenlcnt. \Ve, 
for our part, confess our OW11 weakness, and we seek your feHow- 
feel
i1g. For we are assured, that though ye are not present in 
body, yet by the aid of prayer, ye will do us much benefit in these 
most critical tinles. It is neither decorous before nlen, nor pleas- 
ing to God, that you should make avowals which not even the 
Gentiles adopt, which know not God. Even they, as we hear 
though the country they live in be sufficient for all things, yet, 01 
account of the uncertainty of the future, lnake much of alliance
 
with each other, and seek 11lutual intercourse as being advantageous 
to them. Yet we,-the sons of fathers, who have decreed, that by 
brief notes the proofs of comnlunio11 should be carried about from 
one end of the earth to the other, and that all should be citizens 
and Üaniliars with all,--we now sever ourselves from the whole 
world, and are neither ashamed at our solitariness, nor shudder 
that on us is f..tHen the fcarfui prophecy of the Lord, 'Because of 
Ìawlessness abounding: the !c\re of the lnar.:.y shall wax cold.'''- 
l:.p. 203. 


I t docs not appear \vhat success attended this appeal; 
difficulties of a si n1Ïlar but more painful nature, which 
occurred at the saIne time, hide fron1 us the sequel of the 
history. I allude to the aiienation froI11 hi In of the 
Church of N eocæsarea, a place dear to Basil, as having 
been his resiùence in youth, the h0111e of many of his 
relations, and the see of St. Gre;;ory, the \Vonder-\vorker. 
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in the third century, frol11 \\'110111, thr0ugh his father'g 
fanlily, Basil had especidlly received hi
 tra
ition,> of 
Christian truth. 'rhère seen1S to have heen in hi6h 
quarters there a lurk
ng attachn1cnt to Sabcll;an doctrinc. 
SabclIianism is thc opposite extren1C to Arianis111; and 
its ul-'holdcrs \vould call Basil i\rian, first because he 
was Catholic, and not S
'..bcllian, as is the \VLlY \\'ith the 
partis.lns of extrCl11CS; and next bccause hc had Scn1Ï- 
.l\rian friends. This ,vas one chief caus
 of the opposition 
"ho\\rn to hinl; but there \\rere oth
r causes unkno\vn. 
It is remarkable that thc coolncss began during the 
episcopate of 
IusJnius, though he \,'LlS a man whom 
Basil Inentions ,\-ith Illuch respect and gl at: tude. I Ie 
th
s speaks of hirn, on his death, in a lcttcr of condolc- 
ment adùressed to th
 Xcoc
sarcans. '[his was before 
ßasil becanlc Bishop. 


"A nlan is gone, undeniably prcëluincnt among his contem- 
poraries for all earthly endowments, the bulwark of his country, 
the ornament of the Churches, a pillar and ground of the truth, thc 
firm stay of faith in Christ, a l'rotection to his fricnds, invincible 
by his advcrsaries, a guardian of the rules of the Fathers, a foe to 
'nnovation; exclnplif) ing in hinlsc1f the Church's primitive fashion, 
l110ulding the fonn of tr.e Church, comn1Ìttecl to hiln, aftcr its 
ancient constitution, as afler SOllle sacred image, so that those who 
lived with hinl secnlcd to h:-1YC lived with those who ha\'c becn 
luminaries in it for two hundred years and nlore." He adds, ,. I 
would have you aware, that if this blessed nlan did not concnr with 
1llC in the pacification of the Churches, on account of certain 
prcvious views, as 
le avowed to n1C, yet (as God knows, anJ InCH 
know who have had cx
ericncc of lllC) at least I unlilled no oppor- 
tunity of fellowship of sentiment with him, and of invitin 6 hi:) 
assistance in the struggle against herctics."-.E.p. 28. 


4. 
But to return: if nasi!'s SCI11i-I-'\rian acqua:nt3.1
(c.S 
brougllt suspicion upon hirl1sclf in the eyes of C:-tthplic 
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be;ic\'ers, n1uch Ill0re, I SJ.y, \vould they be obnoxjou
 
to persons attachcd, as certain N cocæsareans \,'cre, to 
the Sabellian party, \yho \vere in the opposite extreme 
to the SClni-Arians, and their especial enelnics in thos:.' 
tÏines. It is not \vondel ful, then, that, some years after, 
he had to \\-rite to the Church in question in a strain 
like the follo\ring :- 


" There has bren a long silence on both sides, revered and well- 
beloved brethren, just as if there were angry feelings between us. 
Yet who is there so sullen and in1placable towards the party which 
ha5 injured him, as to lengthen out the resentment which has be- 
gun in disgust, through ahnost a wl
ole life of 111an? This is hap- 
pening in our case, though no just occasion of estrangement exists, 
as far as I myself know, but on the contrary, there being, from the 
tìrst, nlany strong reasons for the closest friendship and nnity. 
The greatest and first is this, our Lord's comn1and, wIlo pointedly 
says: 'By this shall all 1l1en know that ye are :\1 y disciples, if yc 
have loye one to another.' Next, if it tend lnuch towards intin1acy 
to ha'"e the same teachers, there are to you and to 111e the sanle 
teachers cf God's Inysteries and spiritual Fathers, who frOll1 the 
beginning were the founders of your Church. I n1ean the great 
Gregory, and all \\"ho, succeeding in order to the throne of your 
episcopate, like stars rising one after another, have tracked the 
same course, so as to leave the tokens of the heavenly polity most 
dear to all who have desire for them. \Vhy is it, then, 0 venerable 
aIl10ng cities, for through you I address the whole city, that no 
courteous writing comes from you, no \\"elcOIué voice, but your ears 
are open to those who ailn at slander? \Vhat 5ay I, brethren? 
not that I aln a sinless lHan ; not that Iny life is not full of number- 
less fau!ts. ! know Inyself; and indeed I cease not my tears by 
reason of my s:ns, if by any means I Inay be able to appease my 
God, and to escape the punishment threatened against them. But 
this I say: let hÏ1n who judges me, search for motes in n1Y eye, if 
he can S:lY that his own is clear. And in a word, brethren, if lllY 
offences admit of cure, why does not such a one obey the Doctor 
of the Churches, saying,' Rpproye, rebuke, exhort?' If, on the 
other hanel, my iniquity be past cure, why does he not withstand 
file to thç face, :lnd by publishing my transgressions, dclivCl' the 
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Churcncs from the nlischief which I bring on thenl? There are 
bishops; let appeal be 111ade to them. ThC're is a clergy in each 
of God's dioceses; let the 
ost eminent be asscnlbled. Let \\'h030 
will, speak frecIy, that I Inay have to deal with a charge, not a 
slander. If the f.nl1t be in a point of faith, let the docl1mcn
 be 
pointed Ol1t to Inc. Ariain let a fair and impartial inquiry be 
appointed. Let the accllsation be read; let it be IJrought to tI!e 
test, whether it does not arise from i
nor:lncc in the accuser, not 

rOJn blame in the Inatter of the writing. For right things often 
,;ce111 otherwise to tho,;c who are deficient in :lccurate judgment. 
Equal weights seenl unequal, when the arms of the balancc are of 
differcnt sizes." 


I interrupt the thread of his self-defence to call atten- 
tion to this happy illustration. The ,,'eights in a balance 
arc the antagonist argunlcnts for and against a point; 
and its arn1S represent the opposing assunlptions and 
presurnptions on either side, \vhich, varying ,,'ith each 
individual judging, 1110dify and alter the Illotive force of 
the \vcights. I Ie continues :- 


"Let no one suppose I am Inaking cxcuses to evade thc charbc. 
I t is put into your hands, dearest brethren, to investigate for your- 
seh.cs the points a11eged against me. If there be anything you do 
not understand, put questions to me through persons of your ap- 
pointment, \"ho will do justice to nle ; or ask of me explanations in 
writing. And take all kinds of pains, that nothing may be left 
unsifted. 
"\Yhat clearer evidf'nce can there be of nlY f.tith, than that I 
was brought up by l11Y grandmother, blessed WOlllan ! who came 
from you? I mean the ce1eblated l\Iacrina, who taught llle the 
words of the most blessed Gregory; which, as far as ll1emorv h;1d 
preserved down to her day, she cherished herself, while she fashioned 
and formed HIe, while yet a child, upon the doctrines of piety. Afj(l 
when I gained the capacity of thought, nlY reason being maturej 
by full age, I travelled over much sea and land, anù whOlncver I 
found walking in the rule of religious [lith as de:ivered to us, those 
I set down as fathers. 
"The fair thing would be to judge of me, not frOln one or two 
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who do not W:ll!
 upri6"htiy in the truth, but from the ll1ultitude of 
bishops throughout the world, united with n1e through the grace of 
the Lord. :\Iake inquiry of Pisidians, Lycaonians, Isaurians, Phry- 
giïns of hoth provinces, Armenians your neighbours, 
lacedonians, 
.\chæans, lllyri:lns, Gauls, Spaniards, the ,,-hole of Italy, Sicilians, 
.\fricans, the healthy part of Ebypt, \',,'haten:l" is left of Syria; all 
of whom send letters to me, and in turn recei\'e then1 fron1 n1
. 
\Vhoso shuns communion with me, he, it ca
not escape your 
accurac"" cuts hilnse1f off fro111 the whole Church. Look rOlind 
about, l;l:ethren, with whom do )'{11/ hold conllnunion? if you will 
not receive it fr0111 me, "..ho remains to acknowledge you? Do 
not reduce me to the necessity of counselling anythinz unpleasant 
concernin6' a Church so dear to mc. Ask your fathers, and they 
\\"ill tell you that, though our districts were di\'ided in position, yet 
in n1Ìnd they were one, and were governed by one sentiment. In- 
tercourse of the people was frequent; frequent the visits of the 
clergy; the pastors, too, had such 111utual afIection, that each used 
the other as teacher and guide in things pertaining to thc Lord/'- 
Eþ. 204_ 


5. 
No good could COlne of these expo:Jtulations, ho\vever 
sincere and affèctionate, ,vhen there ,vas an heretical 
spirit at work at bottorn. But no\v let us turn fr0t11 the 
North to the South, froln Basil's O\V11 nei:::rhbourhoocl to 
.:-> 
foreign Churches, froIn the small Sabellian party at 
hoole, to the extended l\rian confederation abroad. 
\V c shall find fresh trials befatling. Basil. Arianistl1, 
indeed, itself, in spite of the patronage of Valens, lan- 
guished and gave tokens of dying a natural death; but its 
disputants had raised questions \vhich perplexed nun1ber:-; 
\VhOnl they did not dra\v over; till at length the sacred 
subject in contr0versy ,vas so clouded and confused bv 
explanations, refinements, and distinctions, that thel
e 
seemed no chance of Christians ever beconling unani- 
111011S in the orthodox creed. The particular party 
labouring under this mistiness of theological opinions at 
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that Jay wcrc called Scn1Ï-i\ri
ns, or I\Iaccdonjan
, for 
reasons it is not necessary here to detail. They ,vcrc 
zealous opponents of .thc l\rians, though originating 
frorH anlong thcIn; and, after thc death of Constantius 
(.\.D. 361), they sho\ved a disposition to conlC back to 
the Catholics. A union \\ras partially effected, but 
Inatters '\"cre still in an unsatisfactory state on Basil's 
elevation (.\.1). 37 I), ,,,hen he "Tote the follo,ving letter 
concerning thenl to thc grcat j\ thanasius, then on the 
point of reI11o,.al froln thc Church belo\v :- 


D.\SIL TO ATHAXASTGS, TIISHOP OF ALEXAXDRIA. 
"I suppose there is no one feels such pain at the present con- 
dit:on, or rather want of condition of the Churches, as your Grace; 
comparing, as you naturally Inust, the present \\ ith the past, and 
considering the difference betwcen the two, and the certainty there 
is, if the e\.il proceeds at its present pace, that in a short tin1e the 
Churches will altogether 10se their existing constitution. I have 
often thought with nlyself, if the corruption of the Churches seenlS 
so sad to n1e, what must be the feelings of onc who has witnessed 
their former stability and unanilnity in the faith. And as your 
Perfectness has more abundant grief, so one 111USt suppose you 
have greater anxiety for thcir welfare. For nlyself, I have been 
long of opinion, according to ny imperfect understanding of 
ecclesiastical lnatters, that there was one \Yay of succouring our 
Churches-viz., the coöperation of the bishops of the \Yest. If 
thcy would but show, as regards our pal t of ChristendOln, the zeal 
which they lnanifested in the case of one or two herctics aIuong 
themseh'cs, there would be SOlne chance of bencfit to our comn1cn 
interests; the cidl power would be persuaded by the argument de- 
rived frOln numbcrs, and the people in each place would follow 
thcir lead without hesitation. 
ow there is no one 1110re able to 

lccompiish this than yourself, fr0111 sagacity in counsel, and energy 
in action, and sYlnpathy for the troubles of the brethren, and the 
reverence feit by the \\Y csl for your hoary I'ead. 1\Tost Reverend 
Fathcr, 1cayc the \,"orld SOB1C TI1emoriai worthy of your fonner 
decds. Cro,,-n your formcr numberlcss romb.lts for religion ,,'ith 
this one additional achie,.ement. Send to the bishops of the \Yest, 
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{rom your Holy C
îurch, men powerful in sourad doctrine: rc:atc to 
ther
} our presc:lt ca.lamities; sU6gest to theln the 1llode of reliev- 
ing us. Be a Samuel to the Churches; condole with fl::>cks 
harassed by war; offcr prayers of peace; ask grace of the Lord, 
that He lnay gi\'c some to
en of peace to the Churches. I know 
letters are but feeble instrunlents to persuade so great a thinz; but 
while you ha\"c no need to be urged on by others, any l1lore than 
generous cOlllb.:ttants by the accLtmation of boys, I, on the other 
hand, am not as if lecturing the ignorant, but arlding speed to the 
earnest. 
" As to the remaining matters of the East, you will perhaps wish 
the assistance of others, and think it necessary to wait for the 
arrival of the \Vestern bishops. However, there is one Church, the 
prosperity of which depends entirely on yourself-Antioch. It is 
in your power so to nlanage the one party, and to 1l10derate the 
other, as at length to restore strength to the Church by their union. 
You know, better than anyone can tell you, that, as is seen in the 
prescriptions of wise physicians, it is necessary to begin with treat- 
ing the lnore vital matters. Now what can be 1llOre vital to Chris- 
ter.donl than the welfare of .Antioch? If we could but settle the 
ditferences there, the head being restored, the whole body would 
regain hea1th."-Eþ. 66. 


I ha,re already observed, that there ,vere hvo orthodox 
bishops at Antioch, one of the original succession, the 
other of the Arian, ,vho had conformed. At the period 
under revie\v, the Eastern bishops, and Basil among 
thenl, had bound themselves in communion ,vith the 
bishop of the Arian stock; ,vhereas Athanasius:> as \veIl 
a5 the \Yestern Churches, ,vere, frol11 the very first, on 
ternlS of friendship and intercourse \vith the represent- 
ative of the original line. In this letter, then, Basil 
invites i\thanasius to ,vhat ,vas, in fact, impo:siblc, even 
to the influence and talents of the great prinlate of 
Egypt; for, having recognised one side in dispute, he 
could not 111cdiate bct\vècn thenl. Nothing, then, caIne 
of the application. 
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6. 
Basil next addressed hin1self to the \Yestcrn Churches. 
A letter is extant, \\ hich i
 seelllingly \\Titten to the then 
Pope, DLln1aSl1S, on the afClÍrs of the I
ast. 


" \\.hat," he says, " can be 1110rc pleasant than to see persons who 
;lrc so far di
joined by place, yet, by the union of love, connected 
into harmony of Inembership in the body of Christ? l\carly 
the whole East, 11105t reverend Father, by which I Inean thc country 
fr01n lllyricmn to Egypt, labours under a heavy stonn and surgc; 
\Ye ha\'e been in expectdtion of a visitation frOln your tender com- 
passion, as the one remedy of these evils. Your extraordinary lo,.c 
has in p.lst time e\-er charmed our souls, and they were encouraged 
for a while by the glad report that we were to have some ,'isilation 
on your part. Send persons like-n1inded with l1S, either to recon- 
cile the parties at yariance, or to bring the Churches of God to 
unity, or at least to give you a cle
rer understanding ûf the authors 
of the confusion: so that you n1ay be clear in future with whom it 
is fitting to hold cOllnllunion. \Ve are pressing for nothing at all 
new, but what was customary with the other blessed and divinely- 
favoured l1ìen of old time, and especially with you. \\. e know, 
frOln the memory of former times, as we learn on questioning our 
fathers, and from dùcuments which we still preserve, that Diony- 
sius,* that lTIOst blessed ùishop, who was en1Înent with you for 
orthodoxy and other virtues, visitLd ùy letter our Church of Cæsarea, 
and consoled by letter our fathcl s, and sent persons to ransom the 
brotherhood fr01n captivity."-Ap. 70. 


I-Ie next addressed the \Vestern bishops generally, in 
two letters, \vhich give a n10st painful account of the 
state of the East. 


BASIL TO HIS HOLY l1RETHREX, THE DISHOPS OF THE 'VEST. 
"The merciful God, who ever joins con1fort to aff1iction, has lately 
given me some consolation mnid my sorrows, in the letters which 
our most reverend Father, Athanasius, has transmitt('d to us from 
· Pope, about A. D. :;z6CJ. 
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,-our Holinesses. Our afflictions are well known without my telling; 
the sonnd of theln has now gone forth over all ChristendOln. The 
dogmas of the fathers are despised; apostolical traditions arè set 
at nought; the discoveries of innovators hold sway in the Churches. 
'len have learned to be speculatists instead of theolo
-ians. The 
wisdOlll of the world has the place of honour, having dispossessed 
rhe glorying in the Cross. The pastors are driven away, grievous 
wolves are brought in instead, and plunder th
 flock of Christ. 
Houses of prayer are destitute of preachers; the deserts are full 
of Inourners : the aged sorrow, cOlllparing what is with what \vas ; 
more pitiable the young, as not knowing what they arc deprived of. 
\Yhat has been said is sufficient to kindle the sYlnpathy of those 
who are taught in the love of Christ, yet, cOlnpared with the facts, 
it is far fr0111 reachin 6 their gravity."-.Ep. 90. 


In the second letter, addressed to the bishop3 of Italy 
and Gaul, he says :- 


" The danger is not confined to one Church; not two or thre
 
only have fallen in with this heavy tempest. Almost frOll1 the 
borders of Illyricmn down to the Thebais, this evil of heresy spreads 
itself. The doctrines of godliness are overturncd; the rules of the 
Church are in confusion; the ambition of the unprincipled seizes 
upon places of authority; and the chief seat is now openly pro- 
posed as a reward for impiety; so that he whose blasphelnies are 
the III ore shocking, is lllore eligible for the oversight of the people. 
Priestly gravity hJ.s perished; there are none left to feed the Lord's 
flock with know1cdge ; ainbitious men are e\Ter spending, in purposes 
of self-indulge

e and bribery, possessions which they hold in trust 
for the poor. The accurate observance ot the canons is no lllore ; 
there is no rp.straint upon sin. Unbelievers laugh at wh3.t they see, 
and the weak ar
 unsettled; faith is doubtful, ignorance is poured 
over their souls, because the adulterators of the word in wickedness 
imitate the truth. Religious people keep silence; but every blas- 
pheming tongu
 is let loose. Sacred things are proLtned; those of 
the laity who are sound in faIth avoid the places of worship
 as 
schools of impiety, and raise their hands in solitud
 with grO_l.a3 
and tears to the Lord in heaven. 
"While, then, any Chrislians seein yet to be st:lndin
, hJ.sten to 
us; hasten then to us, our own brothers ; yea, we beseech YO!.1. 
Stretch out your hands, and raise us from our knees, suffer not the 
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half of the worId to be sw
no\\"eù up by error; nor f.1Ïth to be extin- 
guished in the countries ,,-hence it first shone forth. \Vhat is Inost 
Incbncholy of all, even the )ortion alnong us ,vhich seems to be 
sound, is divided in itself, so that c.llanlÌties beset us like those 
which came upon J erusaleln when it was bcsiegcd."-J:p. 92. 


Elsc,,,hcre Basil says: (( The nalne of the episcopate 
has at length belonged to ,vretchcd n1en, the slaves of 
slavès, none of the servants of God choosing to 111ake 
hilllself thcir rivals, none but the abandoned."-Ep. 239. 
l-lis friend Gr
gory givcs us, in various parts of his 
works, the very sanlC account of the Eastern Church in 
hip day. 


" At this tilne," he says, "the most hoJy Order is 1ike to become 
the most contemptible portion of all that is ours. For the chief seat 
is gained by evil-doing Inore than by virtue; and the c.;ees belong not 
to the lTIOre \\'orthy, but to the 1110re powerful. A ruIer is easily found, 
without effort, who b but recent in point of reputation, sown and 
sprung up 
11 at once, as fable speaks of giants. \\'"c lnake saints in 
a day, and we bid n1en have wisdom who have not learned it, nor have 
iJro'Jght beforehand anythin
 to their Order, over and abo\'e tht: 
will to rise to it." - Drat. 43. 


7. 
The lctters addressed to the bishops of the \V cst, 
,vhich ha,.c already bccn rcvic\ved, ,,,ere ,yritten in 372. 
In the course of thrce years, Basil's tone changes about 
his brethren thcre: he had cause to be dissatisficd with 
then1, and above all \vith Pope Daluasus, ,vho, as he 
thought, showed little zeal for the ,velfarc of the East. 
Basil's discontent is expressed in various lettcrs. For 
instance, a fresh envoy ,vas needcd for the l
oman n1is- 
sion; and he had thoughts of engaging in it his brothcr 
Gregory, bishop of Nyssa. 


h But," he says, " I see no per:;ons who can go with him, and I 
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feel that he is altogether inexperienced in ccclc:;iastic
l matters; 
and that, though a candid person would both value and improve his 
acquaintance, yet when a Inan is high and haughty, and sits aloft, 
and is, in consequence, un:lble to hear such as speak truth to hin1 
fron1 the earth, what good can come for the COlllmon weal, from his 
intercourse with one who is not of the tenliJcr to give in to low 
flattery ?"-Eþ. 215. 


It is observable and curious, that he v:ho \vas unjustly 
accl1sed by saints of pride, falls into a like injüstice of 
accllsing another saint of pride hi1l1sel[. In another 
letter, he says to his Íriend Eusebius :- 


" The saying of Diomede suggests itself as applicable, , I would 
thou hadst not beggcd, for haughty is that man.' For, in truth, an 
elated mind, if courted, is sure to become only still Inore con- 
temptuous. Besides, if the Lord be entreated, what need we more? 
but if God's wrath remain, what succour lies for us in \Vestern 
superciliousness ?
ç. They neither know nJr bear to learn the true 
s
ate of things, but, preoccupied by false suspicions, they are now 
doing just what they did before in the case of 11arcellus, whcn they 
quarrelled with those who told them the truth, and by their 
measures strengthened the heresy. As to mys
lf, I had in n1Ïnd to 
write to their chief, putting aside form-n()thir..g, indeed, ecclesias- 
tical, but just so much as to insinuate, that they do not know our 
re
l state, nor go the way to learn it ; and to write generally, con- 
cerning the impropriety of pressing hard upon those who are hunlblefl 
by temptations, or of considering hal!6p:iuess as dignity, a si( 
\\'hic
 is, by i
sclf, sufficient to make God our enelny."-.E.p. 239. 


1
houg-h he began to despair of aid froln the \Vest, he 
did not less need it. By the year 376 matters had got 
\Vor3C in the East, and, in spite of his dissatisfaction, hè 
was induced to InJ.ke a fresÎl application to hij distant 
brèthren. His main object \yas to reconciie the East 
;l
l:.l \V c..,t tO
Lthcr, \vhereas the latter, so far [ron1 sup- 
pí-rt
:l; t
1.:.
 Cat!lo1!cs of Asia against the l\rians, hac' 


.. T))> (;l'nK1]
 Ò?r 1 :JOi. 
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been led to ackno\\rledge a separate ccmn1union at 
..l\ntioch,-aln10st to iq,troc1uce a fresh succcs:::;iol1,-and 
had thereby ind
rcctly thro\\ n suspicion upon the ortho- 
doxy of Basil and his friends. 


"\Yhy," he expostubtcs, .t has no wntll1g of consolation been 
sent to liS, no in\- itation of the bretbren, nor any other of those 
;Ittcntions \\ hich at c due to us frOlll the Ltw of leve? This is the 
thirteenth year since the hcr<:tiGll war arose ag.linst us, during 
which nlore afflictions have COllle on the Churches than are rc- 
mcmberCll since Christ's Gospel W:lS preached. l\latters have 
come to this :-thc people have left their hOllses of prayer, and 
asseInble in deserts; a pitiable sight, \\ omen and childl en, old men 
and ùthers infirm, wretchedly fa1Ïng in the open air amitllhe n1o
t 
profusc rains, and snow-storms, and \\ inds, and frost of winter; 
and again ill summer under a scorching sun. To this they submit, 
Lecause th('y win not ha, e part in the wicked ..\rian leavcn."- 
Eþ. 3-1-2. 


I-Ie repeats this n1Ïserable description in another letter, 
addressed about the san1e time speciallr to the bishops 
of Italy and Gaul. 


"Only one offence is now vi
orvllsly punished, an accurate 
observance of our filthers' traditions. For this cause the p
OllS arc 
J.ri,"cn frOll1 their count) ies and transported into the deserts. The 
iniquitous juJ.gcs ha\'e no reverence for the hoary head, nor for 
pious 
bstinence, nor for a Gospel life continued froIn youth to age. 
The people are in lamentation; in continual tears at hOllle an 1 
abroad; condoling in each other's sufferings. N at a heart so 
stony but at a fclthers loss must f
cl bereavement. There is a cry 
in the city, a cry in the country, in the roads, in the deserts; one 
pitiable yoice of an, utte. ing melancholy thing-so Joy and spiritual 
cheerfulness arc no luore ; our fe;J st
 qre turned into n10urning; 
our hOllses of prayer are shut up', vur altars depri\"ed of the spiri- 
tual worship. No lon:.;-er are there Christians asselnbling, teachers 
presiding, saving instructions, cckbrations, hynu1s by night, or that 
blessed exultation of souls, which arises from comlllunion and 
fellowship of spiritual gifts. Lament for us ; that the Only-begotten 
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is blasphèlned, and there is no one to protest; the Holy Spirit is 


t at nought, and he who could refute, is an exile. Polytheism 
nas got possession. They have anlong thenl a great God and a 
lesser; 'Son' is considered not to denote nature, b'_It to be a title 
of honour. The Holy Spirit does not cOlnplcte the Trinity, nor 
partake in the Divine and Blessed Nature, but, as if one among 
creatures, is carel
ssly and idly added to Father and Son. The 
L<.Ì.rs of the sim?le are led astL1Y, and have bccom
 accustomed 1 ) 
h
rdical proÙncncss. The infants of the Church are fed on th.? 
words of impiety. For what can they do? Baptisms are in ..-\rian 
hands; the care of travellers; visitation of the sick; consolation 
of lnourners ; succour of the distressed; helps of all sorts; ad- 
lilinistration of the nlys
eries; which all, being performed by them, 
ÏJeconle a bond to the people to be on a good understanding with 
them; so that in a little while, even though liberty be granted to 
lIS, no hope will reill3.in that they, who are encompassed by so 
llsting a deceit, sh0ald b
 brought back again to the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth."-Eþ. 2-+3. 


8. 


I \\'ill add one letter rnure; \vritten several years 
before these last; and addressed to Evagrius, a pricst of 
Þ...ntioch, who had taken part in Basil's negotiations \vith 
R.0111C, and had expressed an intention, \vhich he did not 
fulfil, of conlnlunicating \\'ith l\Ielctius, the bishop of 
.A.ntioch, \VhOnl Basil and the East ackno\vledged. The 
letter insinuates the saIne charges against the \Vestern 
bishors, \vhich wc have seen hirll aftcn\-ards expressing 
with frecllotn. 


BASIL TO EVAGRIGS, PRESLYTER. 
" So far fLom being impatient at the length of y.:mr letter, I as- 
sure you I thought it even ShOl t, fr0111 the pleasure it gave nle in read- 
Ing it. For is there anything lllore plcasing than the idea of peace? 
Or, is anything Blore suitable to the sacred office, or lnore accept- 
able to the Lord, than to take nleasurcs for effecting it? 1\f ay you 
bave the reward of the peacEluaker, since so blessed an office has 
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been the object of your good desires and efforts. At the 5.1111C 
tilne, belie\'c l11e, nlY revered friend, I will yic1ù to none in IllY 

 
earnest wish and prayer to see the day when those who are one in 
sentiment shall all fill the sanle assembly. Indeed. it would be 
nlonstrGUS to feel pleasure in the schisms and di\'i
ions of the 
Churches, and not to consider that the greatest of goods consists 
in the knitting together the n1embers of Christ's body. But, alas! 
I11Y inability is as real as IHY desire. Noone knows bet:er than 
yourself, that tÏ1ne alone is the rClnedy of ills that time has 
Jnatured. Besides, a stro:1g and vigorous treatment is necessary to 
get at the root of the compbint. You will undersland thi5 hint, 
though there is no reason why I shoulJ not speak out. 
" Self-inlportance, \\h
n rooteù by habit in the nlind, yields to 
the exertions of no one l11an, nor one h,
tter, nor a short tin1e; unless 
there be S0111C arbiter in \\"h0111 all parties h:1.ve confidence, suspicions 
and collisions will never altoriether CC<l::;e. If incleed the influence of 
ùivin
 grace were shed upon Ine, and gave me power in worà and 
deed and spiritual gifts to prevail with these rival parties, then this 
daring cxperilnent lnight be demanùed of lne ; though, perhaps, 
cyen then you would not advise Ine to attempt this adjustn1ent of 
things by myse1t: without the coöperation of the bishop [
Icletius 
of Antioch] on whom principally falls the care of the church. But he 
cannot conle hither, nor can I easily undertake a long journey while 
the winter lasts, or rather I cannot any how, for the Arn1cnian 1110un- 
tains will be soon inlpassable evep to the young and vigorous, to say 
nothing of nlY continued bodily ailments. I ha\.c no objection to 
write to tell hinl all this; but I have no expectation that writing will 
lead to anything, for I know his cautious character, and after all, 
written words havc little powcr to convince the lnind. There are 
so many things to urge, and to hear, and to answer, and to object, 
and to all tp::; a letter is unequa.l, as having no soul, and being in 
fact only so much waste paper. However, as I have saiù, I ,,,ill 
write. Only give me credit, nlost religious and de.lr brother, for 
ha\ ing no private feeling in the matter. Thank GoJ, I have such 
towards no one. I have not busied lnyself in the investigation of 
the supposed or real complaints which are brought against this or 
that man; so my opinion has a claill1 on your attention as that of 
one who really cannot act froll1 partiality or prejudice. I only desire, 
through the Lord's gooù-wi!J, that aU things nl
Y Le dor
e wit.h 
ecclesiastical propriety. 
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"I was vexed to find frOll1 my dear son, Dorotheus, our associate in 

.he 111inistry, t
lat you had been unwilling to comn1l1l1Ìcate with hiúï. 
This was not the kind of conversation which you had with Il1e, a
 
well as I recollect. As to Iny sendiI
g to the \Yest, it is quite out of 
the question. I have no one fit for the service. Indeed, when I 
look round, I seenl to have no one on n1Y side. I can but pray I 
may be found in the number of those seven thousand who have not 
bent the knee to Baal. I ?
'O':l the r-r:3:t
nt persecutors of aU of us 
seek my life; yet that shall not din1inisÌl aught of the zeal which I 
owe to the Churches of God."-Eþ. 156. 


The reader cannot haye failed to remark thc studiously 
rourteous tone in ,d1Ïch the foregoing letters are \\Titten. 
'fhe truth is, Basil had to deal on all hands \\iith most 
unto\vard nlaterials, which one single harsh or heedles
 
,,'ord addressed to his correspondents ,vould have served 
to set in a blaze. Thus he, the Exarch of Cæsarea, made 
himself the servant of all. 


" 11y brother Dorotheus," he writes to Peter of Alexandria, the 
successor of Athanasius, in 377, " distressed me by failing, as you 
report, in gentleness and Inildness in his conversations with your 
excellency. I attribute this to the times. For I seem, for Iny sins, 
to prosper in nothing, since the worthiest brethre!l are fou nd 
deficient in gentleness and fitness for their office, frem not acting 
according to nlY wishes."-Ep. 266. 


Basil did not live to see the Churches, for \vhich he 
laboured, in a 1110re Catholic condition. The notes of 
the Church \\'crc itnpaired and obscured in his part of 
Christendom, and he had to fare on as he best n1Ïght,-- 
admiring, courting, yet coldly treated by the Latin "rorId, 
desiring the friendship of I{ome, yet \vounded by her 
reserve,-suspected of heresy by Dalnasus, and accused 
by J er01l1C of pride. 


E 6 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


D.\SIL AXI) GREGORY. 


I' \\ 
:l! :".ãC thcse cliscourses that you hold one \\ iLh another, as ypn \\ arlt 
amI are sad?" 


I. 
I l' oftcn happens that nlcn of very dissiIllilar talcnts 
and tastcs are attraclcd togcther Ly their vcry dis- 
sin1ilitude. 'rhey live in intinlacy for a tinlc, perhaps a 
long tinlC, till their circunlstances altcr, or sonlC suùden 
evcnt C0111CS to try thenl. TI:en the pcculiarities ofthcit 
respcctive 111inds arc brought out into action; and 
quarrels ensuc, ,\"hich cnd in coolnc
s or seplrdtion. It 
\vould not bc right or true to say th
lt this is cxcInplifieù 
in the instance of the t\\ 0 blessed Apostlcs, whose 
" sharp contcntion" is relatcd in the Hook of .I.\cts; for 
they had been unitcù in spirit once for all by a divine 
gift; and yet their strife rCl11inds us of "'hat takes place 
in life continually. j\nù it so far rcsclnb!ed the evcrv- 
.; 
day quarrels of friends, in that it arose fronl difference of 
tenlper and character in tl:03e favoured servants of God. 
rrhe zealous heart of the Apostle of the Gentiles endured 
not the presence of one ,\'ho had swerved in his course; 
the indulgent spirit of Barnabas felt that a first fault 
ought not to be a last trial. Such are the t".o Inain 
charaçtcrs ,vhich arc found in the ChurchJ-high çncrgy, 
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and s\vectness of telnper: far fron1 incomp
tible, of 
course, united in Apostles, though in different relative 
proportions, yet only partially combined in ordinary 
Christians, and often altogether parted from each other. 
This contrast of character, leading, first, to intinlacy, 
then to differences, is interestingly displayed, though 
painfully, in one pass:lgc of the history of Basil and 
Gregory ;-Gresory the affectionate, the tendcr-hearte(\, 
the 111:1n of quick feeling
, the accomplished, the eloquent 
preacher,-and Basil, the ll1an of firm n.'sohrc and h:lrd 
deeds, the high-Ininded ruler of Christ's flock, the dili- 
gent labourer in the field of ecclesiasticd politics. Thus 
they differed; yet not as if they had not much in com- 
1110n still; both h:td the blessing and the discomfort of 
a sensitive 111ind; both were devoted to an ascetic life; 
both \verc InCH of cla
sical tastes; both ,vere special 
champions of the Catholic creed; both \,.ere skilled in 
argument, and successful in their use of it; both \vere 
in highest place in the Church, the one Exarch of 
Cæsarea, the other Patriarch of Constantinople. I ,vill 
no\v attcnlpt to sketch thc h:story of thcir intimacy. 


2. 
Basil and Gregory were both nat
ves of Cappadocia, 
but hcre, again, under different circunlstances; Basil 
,vas born of a good family, and \vith Christian ancestors;. 
Gregory ,vas the son of the bishop of N azianzus, ,vho 
had been brought up an idolater, or rather an Hypsista- 
rian, a mongrel sort of religionist, part Jew, part ragan. 
He ,vas brought over to Christianity by the effoi ts of 
his ,,,ifè X onna, and at N azianzus adll1itted by baptisrn 
into the Church. In process of time he \vas made bishop 
of that city; but not having a very firm hold of the faith, 
h.
 \V
S hetra
7el1 in 360 into signing the .t\riminian creed, 
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\\'hich caused hinl Inuch trouble, and fron1 \\Ohich at 
length his son rec0vered- hill1. C("esarca being at no un- 
sunnountable di
tance fro111 N azianzus, the t\VO friend
 
had kno\\rn each other in their o""n country; but thcir 
intin1acy began at Athens, whither they separately 
repaired for the purposes of education. This ,vas about 
A.D. 350, ,\"h(,11 each of thenl ,vas Ì\\"cnty-one years of 
age. Gregory came to the seat of learning shortly 
hefore Basil, and thus \\
as able to be his host and guide 
on his arri,"al; but faBle had reported Basil's merits 
before he canle, and he seenlS to ha\'e Blade his \\'ay, in 
a place of all others most difficult to a stranger, ,vith a 
facility peculiar to hin1self. I Ie soon found himself 
admired and respected by his feIlo\\r-students; but Gre- 
gory \\"a
 his only friend, and shared \\"ith hint the repu- 
tation of talents and attainnlents. They remained at 
Athens four or five years; and, at the end of the titne, 
nlade the acquaintance of J lIlian, since of evil name in 
history as the Apostate. Gregory thus describes in after 
life his early intitnacy \vith Basil :- 


" Athens and ktters fonowed (n nlY stage; 
Others may tell how I encountered thelTI ;- 
J low in the fear of God, and foremost found 
Of those who knew a. lTIOre than mortal lore j- 
And how, amid the \"enture and the rush 
Of 111addencd youth with youth in rivalry, 

.I y tranquil COltrSe ran like some fabled Spi ing. 
\Yhich bubbles fresh beneath the turbid brine; 
Not drawn away by those who lure to ill, 
But drawing dear ones to the better part. 
There, too, I gained a further gift of God, 
',,"ho made me friends with one of wisdOlTI highl 
'Yithout compeer in learning- and in life. 
Ask ye his naIne ?-in sooth, 't"",lS Basil, since 

ly lifc's great gain,--and then my fdlow l1c3r 
In h0111e, and studious search, and knc)\r1cdg(' carr.cd, 


. ..... 
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!ay I not boast how in our day we Inoved 
A truest p3.ir, not without nalne in Greece; 
I-Iad all things cOlnmon, and one only soul 
In lodgIl1ent of a double outward frame? 
Our special bond, the thought of God above J 
And the high longing after holy things. 
And each of us was bold to trust in each, 
Unto the emptying of our deepest hearts; 
And then we loved the more, for sympathy 
Pleaded in each, and knit the twain in one." 


The friends had been educated for rhetoricians, and 
their oratorical po\vers \vere such, that they seell1ed to 
have every prize in prospect \vhich a secular al11bition 
could desirc. Their nalnes \vere knowll far and \\ride) 
their att3.inlnents ackno\\"ledged by enemies, and they 
themselves personally popular in their circle of acquaint
 
ance. I t ,vas under these circumstances that they took 
the extraordinary resolution of quitting the \vorld toge. 
ther,-extraordinary the \vorId calls it, utterly perplexed 
to find that any conceivable objects can, by any sane 
person, be accounted better than its o,vn gifts and 
favours. They resolved to seek b3ptisnl of the Church, 
and to consecrate their gifts to the service of the Giver. 
\Vith characters of mind very different,-thc one grave, 
the other lively; the one despondiI1g, the other sanguine; 
the one \vith deep feèlings, the other \vith feelings acute 
and \varm ;-they agreed together in holding, that the 
things that are seen are not to be compared to the things 
that are not Sèen. '[hey quitted the \vorld, while it 
entreated then1 to stay. 
vVhat passed when they \\rère about to leave... \.thens 
represents as in a figure the parting which they and the 
\vorld took of each ûther. \Vhen the day of valediction 
arrived, their cOlnpanions and equals, nay, some of their 
tutors, can1e about thcn1, and resisted their ùepartur..: 
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by cntrea.tics, nrgu111cnts, and even by violence. This 
occasion sho\\'cd, al:;o, hcir respective dispositions; fol' 
the firn1 Basil pcrs_ ycrcd, and wcnt; the tender-hcarted 
Gregory "'as softened, and stayed a \vhilc longer. Basil, 
indeed, ill sp
tc of th
 r,- putation \\'hich attended hinl, 
haJ, frol11 the first, felt jisappointIl1cl1t \"ith the cele- 
brated abode of philosophy and literature; and seenlS to 
have given up the wúrld frol11 a silnple convictiotl of its 
c111ptincss. 


" He," says Grcgory, "according to thc way of human natlllc, 
when, on suddenly falling in \\ ith what we hoped to be gre
ltcr, wc 
tind it less than its fanle, c:>..pericnccd sonlC such feding, began to 
lJ
 sad, grew impatient, and could not congr,ltulate hilllSclf on his 
place of residence. He sought an object which hope had drawn 
fur hÌ1u; and he GlUed .Athens' hollow blessedness.'" 


Gregory hill1sclf, on the contr,lry, looked at things 
I110rC cheerfuliy; as the succceding scntences sho\v. 


"Thus Basil; but 1 relnu\"Cd the grcater part of his sorrow, 
Illcetillg it '.\ ith reason, and smoothìn
 it \\ ith rctlcctions, and say- 
ing (what was nh)st true) that character is not at once undcrstood, 
nor e
cept by long time and perfcct intinlacy; nor are studies 
estimated, by those who are submitted to them, on a brief trial :lJ
d 
by slight cvidence. Thus I reas5urL,d hilll, and by continual trials 
vf c
lch other, ] bound. 111) self to hiu1."-(}J at. 43. 


.., 
.J. 
Yet Gregory had induccll1cl1ts of his own to lca\'è the 
,\'orId, not to insist 0n his lovc of Basil's cOlupany. j-lis 
tnothcr had dcvotcLl hin1 to God, both before and after 
his birth; and \\.hcn he ""as a child he had a remarkable 
drcaln, ,,'hich l11ade a gr.. at inlpression upon hin1. 


" \\'hile I was asleep," hc sa) s in onc of his poems, which runs 
thus in prose, " a drc.111ì came to IHe, \\ 11lcÍ1 drew 111C readily to the 
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dcsire or \:háStity. Two virgin forn1s, in white garments, sec111cd 
to shine close to me. Both were fair and of one age, and their 
. >: n:tmcnt lay in their want of ornament, which is a woman's beauty. 
No gold adorned their neck, nor jacinth; nor had they the delicate 
3pinning of the silk,vonn. Their fair robe was bound ,vith a girdle, 
-::md it reached down to their ankles. Their head and face were 
,"
once::tled by a \-eil, and their eyes were fixed on the ground. The 
fair glow of 11l0desty was on both of theIn, as far as could be seen 
under their thick covering. Their lips were closed in silence, as 
the rose in its dewy leaves. \Vhen I saw them, I rejoiced much; 
for I said that they were far n101 e than mOl-raise And they in turn 
kept kis5ing Ine, while I drew light from their lips, fondling TI1e as a 
ùear son. And when I asked who and whence the 'V01nen were, 
..:he one answered, 'Purity,' the other, 'Sobriety;' '\Ve stand by 
Christ, the King, and delight in the beauty of the celestial virgins. 
Come, then, child, unite thy n1ind to our mind, thy light to our 
ìi
ht ; so shall \ve carry thee aloft in all brightness through the 
air, and place thee by the radiance of the inllTIortal Trinity.'''- 
Carm. p. 93 0 . . 


He goes on to say, that he never lost the in1prcssion 
this nlaGC uIJon hitn, as "a spark of heavenly fire," or 
U a taste of Ji'J"lne n1Ìlk and honey." 
_;\s far, then, as these de.3criptions go, one nlight say 
that Gregúry's abandonlllCnt of the ,,'odd arose froI11 an 
early passion, as it 111ay be called, for a purity higher 
than his O\Vl1 nature; and Basil's, fro1l1 a profound sense 
of the \vodel's nothin6ne
s and the \vorld's dcrìlements. 
Both seèlll to have vie\\Ted it as a sort of penitential 
exercise, as \vell as a means towards perfection. 
\Vhen they had once resolved to devote thenlselvcs 
to the service of religion, the question aro
e, hü\v they 
might best improve and Cll1ploy the ta
ents cOlnnlitted to 
then1. SOil1eho\v, the idea of o1arrying and taking orders, 
or taking order
 and n1arrying, building or inlproving 
their parsonages, and sho\ving forth the charities, the 
hUIl1dnities, alld thc gentilities of a family nIan, did not 
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suggest itself to th
ir 111inds. They fancied that they 
Blust give up ,vife, children, property, if they ,\"ould ue 
. 
perfcct; anù, this being takcn for granted, that their 
choice lay uCÌ\\"een hvo nlodes of life, both of which they 
regarded as cxtrclnes. I Jcre, then, for a. tinIe, they \yere 
in sonIC perplexity. Gregory speaks of Ì\\'O ascetic dis- 
ciplines, that oî the solitary or hennit, and th3.t of the 
secular;'" one of \vhich, he S3YS, profits a lnan's self, the 
other his ncighbour. :\Iid\vay, ho\vc\-cr, beÌ\\"CC1I thc:\
 
Jay the Cænobitc, or "'hat "pe conl1llonly call the 1110nas- 
tic; rC1110vcd frOIn the ,,'orld, yet acting in ace: tain 
select circle. And this \',"as the rule \\'hich the friends at 
lert
th detennined to adopt, \vithdr
l\\"ing frotH lllixcli 
society in order to be of the greater service to it. 
l'hc follo\ving is the passage in \\"hich Gregory describes 
the life \\'hich \vas the COl1Ul1on choice of both of thCl11 :-- 


" Fierce was the 'whirlwind of my storm-toss'd n1ind, 
Searching, 'nÜd holiest ways, a holier still. 
Long had I nen-ed n1e, in the depths to sink 
Thoughts of the flesh, and then l110re strenuously. 
'1 ct, while I gazed upon diyinc'- aÌ1ns, 
I had not wi t to single out the best: 
For, as is aye the wont in thin 6 s of earth, 
E,lCh h:1<.1 its evil, each its nobleness. 
I \\'LlS the pilgrin1 of a toilsorne course, 
\\"ho ha.J o'erpast the waves, and now look'd rOilnd, 
\ \Ïth anxiOlls eye, to track his road by land. 
"d1cn diLl the awful Thcsbite's image rise, 
I I is highest Ca.nnel, and his food uncouth; 
The Baptist wealthy in his solitude; 
And the l1nencum berecl sons of J onadab. 
But soon I felt the love of holy books, 
The spirit beaming bright in learned lore, 
\Vhich deserts could not hear, nor silence telL 
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Lùng was the inward strife, till ended thus :- 
1 saw, when men lived in the frctÍul world, 
They vantat;ed other luen, but risked the while 
The calmness ant.l the pureness of their hC3.rts. 
They who retired held an uprighter port, 
And raised their eyes with quiet strength tow3.rds he;l\rcn ; 
Yet served self only, unfraternally. 
And so, 'twixt these and those, I struck Iny path, 
To lucditate with the free solitary, 
Yet to live secub.r, and serve nlankind." 


4. 
Not 111 1.11 Y yeJ.rs pJ.ss
d after their leaving /\ thens, 
when Basil put his resolution into practice; and, havin
 
fixed upon Pontl1s for his rètirC111cnt, wrote to Gregory 
to remind him of his promise. On Gre
ory's hesitating-, 
he \vrote to expostulate \vith hilTI Gregory's answcr 
\vas as follows :- 


"I have not stood to lilY word, I own it; having protested, ever 
since .Athens and our friendship and union of heart there, that I 
would be your companion, and' follow a strict life with you . Yet I 
act against lny wish, duty annulled by duty, the duty of friendship by 
the duty of fìlial reverence. . . How.::ver, I still shall be able 
to perfornl my prOlnise in a nl'
asure, if you wiU accept thus nluch. 
I will comc to you for a time, if, in turn, you will givc HIe your 
company herè: thus we shall be quits in friendly service, while we 
h3.vC all things con1111on. And thus I shall a\roiù distressin.; my 
p3.rcnts, without losing you."-Eþ. I. 


\\Then ,ÿC bear in 111ind \vhat has been already nlen- 
tioned about Gregory's father, ,ve n1ay \vell believe that 
there really \vere very urgent r2asons against the son's 
leaving hil11, \vhen it canle to the point, over and above 
the tics which \voulù keep him ,vith a fathcr and l1lother 
both advanced in year
. Basil, ho,vever, ,vas disJ.ppointcd; 
and instead of retiring to Pontus, devoteù a vear to 
- " 
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vi
jting the monastic institutions of Syria and Egypt. 
()n his return, his thoughts again settled on his friend 
Gregory; anù he attcll1pted to overco
ne the obstacle in 
the "ray of thcir old project, by placing hinlsclf in a 
district called Tiberina, near Gregory's 0\\'11 hOIne. 
]i,nding, ho\vever, the spot cold and daIllp, he gave up 
thc idea of it. On one OCCL1S:0l1, while be \vas yet living- 
in Cæsarea, \vherc for a tio1e he had taught rhetoric, 
Gregory \\Tote to hinl the following- fan1Ïliar lctter, as 
froIn a countrYlnan to an inhabitdnt of a town, not \vith- 
out a p"lance at Basil's P eculiarities :- 
,,:> 


" You shall not charge Tiberincl upon 111C, with its ice and bad 
weather, 0 ch:an-footed, tip-toeing, capering 103.n! 0 fC
lthercd, 
Highty Inan, Inounted on .Abaris's arrow, who, Cappadocian though 
you be, shun Cappcldocia! A vast injury it is, when YOll towns- 
pcople arc sallow, and lJ3.\'C not your breath fuB, and dole out 
thc sun; anù \\ e are plump anù in plenty, and have clbow-roOIn! 
II ::n\"c\'cr, such is ) our condition; YOll are gcntlen1anlike, and 
wcalthy, and a man of the world; I cannot pr,.1Ïse it. Say not a 
word more, thcn. against our Inud (you Jid not Inake the town, nor 
I the winter); if you do, I willinatch our wading with your trading,* 
and all the wretched things which arc found in cities."-1:.p. :!. 


l\Ieanwhilc Basil had cho 'èl1 for his retreat a spot near 
Kcocæsarea in Pontus, close by the yilJage where lay 
his father's property, ,\'here he hJ.d been brought up in 
childhood by his granùn1L ther, l\lacrina, and whither his 
Illother and sister 11aJ retired for a nlonastic life after 
his father's death. l'hc river Iris ran uet\\"cen the t\\'o 
places. \ \?jthin a mile of thcir nlonastcry ""as the Church 
of tl-:e Forty 11 artyrs, \\'hcr
 father, Inothcr, and sister 
\\'ere 
uccèssi\'ely burieù. 1'hese .:\Iartyrs \\"ere a nUI11ber 
of th
 yictinls of the persecution of IJicinius, at S":.:baste; 
Enlmelia, Ba
ìii's 1110ther, had collected their rC'lics. and 
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he hin1selC and his brother Gregory of Nyssa have left 
us homilies in celebration of them. Hcre, then, it vIas 
that St. Basil d\velt in holy retiren1ent for five or six 
years. On scttling there, he again ,,,rote to Gregory :- 


" :\Iy brother Grc6"ory writes llle word that he has long been 
wishing to be with Ine, and adds, that you are of the same n1Ìnd ; 
howcver, I could not wait, partly as being hard of belief, consider- 
ing I have been so often disappointed, and partly because I find 
myself pulled all ways with business. I H1USt at once nlake for 
Pontus, where, perhaps, God willing, I nlay Blake an end ot 
wandering. After renouncing, with trouble, the idle hopes which 
I once had, or rather the drean1s (for it is well said, that hopes are 
waking dreams), I departed into Pontus in quest of a place to live 
in. There God has opened on Hle a spot exactly answering to IllY 
taste, so that I actually see before Iny eycs what I have often 
pictured to my mind in idle fancy. 
"There is a lofty inountain, covered with thick woods, watered 
towards the north with cool and traî1sp3.rent streams. .A plain lies 
beneath, enrichcd by the waters which are ever draining off upon 
it; and skirted by a spontaneous profusion of trees almost thick 
enough to be a fence; so a3 even to surpass Calypso's Islanè.., 
which H Ol11er SeCll1S to ha\'t
 con3iderecl the most beautiful spot on 
earth. Indeed, it is like an island, enclosed a.s it is on a.U sides; 
for deep hollo,,-s cut it off in t\\"o directions; the river, which has 
lately fallen down a precipicc, runs all along Oí1C side, and is im
 
passable as a wall; wl1Ìlc t he mountain, cxtel!ding itself behind, 
and 111eeting the hollows in a crescent, stops up the path at its 
roots. There is hut 011e pass, and I am nlaster of it. Behind H1V 
abode there is another gor6"P, rising to a 
edge up above, so as t
 
cOIìunand the extcnt of the plain and the stream which bounds it 
. , 
which is not less beautiful to Iny taste than the Strynlon, as seen 
froll1 All1phipolis. For while the latter flows leisurely, and swells 
into a lake ahnost, and is too still to be a river, the fonner is the 
most rapid streanl 1 know, and somewhat turbid, too, by reason of 
the rock which closes on it above; frOll1 which, shDoting down, and 
l'ddyi11g in a deep pool, it fornls a In05t ph
asant sceae for IHyself 
or anyone eìse; and is an inexhaustible resource to the countrv 
people, ifl the countless fish which its depths contain. \\'hat nee
l 
to tea of the exhalations from the earth, or the breezes from t!:c 
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rivcr? Another Inight aùmire tLe IlIUltitudc of t1üwcr:::, :1nd sing. 
ing-birds; but leisurc I have nonc for such thoughts. Howcver, 
the chief praise of the I'bce is, that being- happily disposcd for pro- 
duce of cvery kind, it nurtures what to me is the swectest produce 
of all, quietness; indeed, it is not only rid of the bustle of thc city, 
but is even unfrequented by travellers, except a chance hunter. 1 t 
abounds indecd in g
me, as well as other things, but not, I am 
glad to say, in bears or wolves, such as you have, but in dcer, anù 
wild gO:1ts, and hares, and the like. Does it not strike you what a 
foolish Inista1..e I was near Inaking whcn I was eager to chang-e 
this spot for your Tibcrina, the very pit of thc whoie earth? P .u- 
don nIe, then, if I am now set upon it; for not Alcmæon himself, I 
suppose, would endure to wander further when he had found th..: 
Echinades ."-.Ep. 1-1-. 


Grcbory answcred this lettcr by onc \"hich is still ex- 
tant, in \vhich he satirises, point by point, thc picture of 
the Pontic solitude \\'hich Basil had ùra\vn to allure 
hiln, perhaps ffonl distaste for it, perhaps in the tCll1p<..:r 
of one \\'ho studiously dispJ.ragcs \vhat, if he had ad- 
lnittcd the thou
ht, might prove too great a tcm ptation 
to him. lIe ends thus :- 


" This is longer perhaps than a lctter, but shorter than a comeùy. 
For yourself, it ,,,ill bc good of you to takc this castigation well ; 
but if you do not, I will give you some Inorc of it."-Eþ. 7. 


5. 
Basil did take it wcll; but this did not save hin1 fro(n 
the infliction of the concluding thfl
at; for Gregory, aftcr 
paying hilll a visit, continucs in the satne bantering strain 
in a la tcr epistle. 


GREGORY TO BASIL. 
"Since you take my cJ.stigation in good part, I will now glvc 
> Uti sonIC lTIOle of it ; and, to set off with 1I0lner, let us 
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to wit, the dwclling \\ ithout roof and without doür,-the hC':ulh 
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without fir
 and smoke,-walls, however, baked enough, lest the 
mud should trickle on us, while we suffer Tantalus's penaìty, thirst 
in the 111idst of wet ;-that sad and hungry banquet, for which you 
called me fr01n Cappadocia, not as for the frugal fare of the Loto- 
'phagi, but as if for Alcinous's board for one lately shipwrecked 
and wretched. I ha\ye remembrance of the bread and of the broth 
-so they were n
llned-and shall remember then1 : how my tceth 
( got stuck in your hunches, and next lifted and heaved themselves 
as out of paste. You, indeed, will set it out in tragic style your- 
I self, taking a sublime tone fr01n your own sufferings. But for 111e, 
I unless that true Lady Bountiful, your 1110ther, had rescued H1e 
I quickly, showing herself in nced, like a haven to the ten1pest-toss2d, 
I I had been dead long ago, getting 111yself little honour, though 
much pity, from Pontic hospitality. flow shall I O1uit those un- 
gardenlike gardens, void of pot-herbs? or the Augean store, \vhich 
we cleared out and spread over the In ; what time we worked the 
hillside plough, vine-dresser I, and dainty you, with this neck and 
hands, which stiH bear the 111arks of the toil (0 earth and sun, air 
and virtue! for I will rant a bit), not the Hellespont to yoke, but 
to level the steep. J f you are not annoyed at this description, nor 
am I ; but if you are, 111uch n10re I at the reality . Yet I pass over 
the greater part, from tender remell1brance of those other many 
things which I have shared with you."-Eþ. 5. 


This certainly is not a picture of cornfort; and curiously 
contrasts \vith Basil's rOll1antic view of the same things. 
But for the following letter, one could fancy that it ,vas 
too 111uch even for Gregory; but on Basil seeming to be 
hurt, he ,vrote thus :- 


GREGORY TO BASIL. 


"\Yhat I wrote before, concerning your Pontic abode, was in 
jcst, not in earnest; but now I write very much in earnest. '\Yho 
shall 111ake n1e as in months past, as in the days' when I had the 
luxury of suffering hardship ,,-ith you? since voluntary pain is a 
higher thing than invok:ltarv comfort. 'Vho shaH restore 111C to 
those psalmodies, anå yigils, 
nd departures to God through prayer, 
and that (as it were) immaterial and incorporeal Jife? or to that 
union of brethren, in nature and soul, who are made gods by you. 
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and carried on high? or to that riyalry in vii tue and sharpening of 
heart, which we consigned to written decrees and canons? or to 
that loving study of di, in
 oracles, and the light we found in theIn, 
with the guidar:ce of the Spirit? or, to speak of lesser and lowcr 
things, to the bodily bbours of the day, the wood-drawing and the 
stone-hewing, the planting and the draining? or to that golden 
plane, more honourable than that of Xen.,es, unùer which, not a 
jaded king, but a weary monk did sit ?-plantcd by 111e, watered by 
. \ pallas (that is, your honourable self), increased by God, unto my 
honour; that there should be presel vcd with you a 111el11 01 ial (Jf 
my loving toil, as Aaron's rod that budded (as Scripture says and 
we hc1ie,'e) was kept in the ark. It is yery easy to wish all this, 
not easy to gain it. Do yon, however, come to 111e, and revive tHY 
,-irtue, and work with 111e; and whate\'er benefit we once gained 
together, prcsen'c for Ine by your pla
'ers, lest otherwisc I fade 
away by little and little, as a shadow, while the day declines. For 
you arc my breath, 1110re than thc air, and so far only do I live, as 
I an1 in your cOll1pany, either present, or, if absent, by your iJnage." 
-Eþ.6.. 


Franl this lettcr it appears that Basil had Inaclc up for 
Gregory's abscnce by collecting a brotherhood around 
hitn; in ,\'hich indced hc had such succcss that hc is 
considered the founder of the tnonastic or eænobitic dis- 
cipline in Pontus,-a disciplinc to ,,'h:ch the Church 
gave hcr sanction, as sOJn as l:cr cstablisllll1ent by thc 
tenlp0ral powcr had incrcased the reasons for a.sceticisIn, 
and. increasing its professors, had created the necessity 
of order and tnethod anlong thcaJ. l'he following letter, 
'\TittCll by Basil at the tinle of the fpregoing letters of 
(;rcgory, giv'cs us some insight into the nature of his 
rule, and the Jllotives and feelings ,\'hich influcnced hin1: 
it is too long to do morc than extract portions of it. 


BASIL TO GREGORY. 
"Your letter brought you before me. just as one recognizes a 
friend In his children. It is just like you, to teU Ine it was but 
'}
tlr to rlc
crihc the placc, without n1cntioning my habits and 
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mcthod of lifc, :f 1 wished to nlake you desirous to join lHe; it was 
worthy of a so
ll which counts all things of eaïth as nothing. com- 
pared with that blessedness which the pro111ises re.3en'c for us. 
Yet rcally I al11 ashalnecl to tell you how I pass night and day in 
t his lonely nook. Though 1 have left the city's h3.unts, as the 
source of innumerable ills, yet I have not yet leJ.rncd to leave my- 
self. I am like a man who, on account of sea-sickne3s, is angry 
with the size of his vessel as tossing overmuch. and leavcs it for 
the pinnace or boat, and is sea-sick and n1Ïserable still, as carrying 
his delicacy of stOlnach along wIth him. So I have got no great 
good frOln this retirement. Howe,-cr, what follows is an account of 
what I proposcd to do, with a view of tracking the footsteps of 
Him who is our guide unto salvation, and who has said: 'If any 
one will come after .:\Ie, let him deny hinlself, and t<lke up his 
cross, and fol]ow .:\Ic.' 
., \Ye nlust strive after a quiet n1Ìnd. As well might the eye 
asccrtain an object put before it, while it is wandering restless up 
and down, and sideways, without fixing a steady gaze upon it, as a 
mind, distracted by a thousand worldly cares, be ab
e clearly to 
apprehend the truth. He who is not yet yoked in the bonds of 
lllatrimony, is harassed by frcnzied cravings, and rebellious inl- 
pulses, and hopeless attachments; he who has found his tnate is 
encompassed with his own tumult of cares: if he is childless, there 
is desire of children; has he children, anxiety about their educa- 
tion; attention to his \V if\?, care of his house, ovcrsight of his 
'5crvants, n1Ísfortunes in trade, quarrels with his neighbours, la,,". 
suits, the risks of the merchant, the toil of the farmer. Each day, 
as it conles, darkens the soul in its own way; and night after nig-ht 
takes up the day's anxieties, and cheats the n1Ïnd with correspond- 
ing illusions. Now, one way of escaping all this is separation 
fr01n the whole world; that is, not bodily separation, but the 
severance of the sours sympathy with the body, and so to ]i\-C 
\\"ithout city, home, goods, society, possessions, means of liff', 
business, engagelnents, human learning, that the heart lnay readily 
receive every impress of divine teaching. Preparation of heart is 
the unlearning the prejudices of evil converse. It is the slTIoothing 
th
 waxen tablet before attempting to write on it. K ow, solitude 
is of the greatest use for this purpose, inasmuch as it stills our 
passions, and gives opportunity to our reason to cut them out of 
the SOt}).," 
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'fhis thcn is thc 111caning and drift of I110nasterÌcs and 
11lonastic lifc, to serve God without distraction :- 


" Pious e>..ercises nourish thc soul with divinc thoughts. \Vhat 
state can bc luore blessed than to imitate on earth the choruscs of 
Angels ?-to begin the day with praycr, and honour our 1\laker with 
hytnns and songs ?-as the day brightens, to betake ourschres, 
with prayer attcnding on it throughout, to our labours, and to 
sweeten our work with hymns, as if with salt? Soothing hymns 
conlposc the lnind to a checrful and cahn state. Quiet, thcn, as I 
ha\"c said, is the first step in our sanctification; the tongue purified 
fronl the gossip of thc worlel; the eyes uncxcited by f.1Ïr colour or 
cOIuely shape; the ear not relaxing the tone of the n1ind by volttp- 
tuous songs, nor by that especial mischief, the talk of light men and 
jestcrs. Thus the l11ind, sa,.cd fron1 dissipation fron1 without, nOl', 
through thc senses, thrown upon the world, f.InS back upon itself, 
and thereby ascends to the contcluplation of God. 
" The study of inspired Scripture is the chicf wa)' of finding our 
duly; for in it we find both instruction about conduct, and the lives 
of blessed ll1en delivered in writing, as SOlue breathing imagcs of 
godly li,"ing, for the in1Ïtation of thcir good works. Hence, in 
whate,.er respect each one fcds hÌll1self dcficient, devoting hinlse!f 
to this imitation, he finds, as [r0111 SOllle dispensary, thc due medi- 
cine for his ailment. He who is enanloured of chastity, dwells 
upon the history of Joseph, and frOlll hÍ1n learns chaste actions 
finding hin1 not only able to mastcr thc assaults of pleasure, but 
virtuous by habit. He is taught endurancc from Job. Or, should 
he be inquiring how to be at once meek and great-hearted, hearty 
against sin, mcek towards men, he win find David noble in warlike 
exploits, meek and unruffled as regards rcvenge on encn1Ïcs. Such, 
too, was 1\Joses, l-ising up with great heaIt upon sinners against God, 
but with nlcck soul bearing their c\'il-spcaking against hiulsclf." 


He ,,'ould 111ake thc n10nk to be the true gentleman, 
for he continues :- 


H This, too, is a very principal point to attend to,--knowlcdge 
) lOW to conyersc; to interrogate without oYer-earne5tness ; to answer 
without desire of display; not to interrupt a profitable speaker, nor 
\0 (k
ire a1nbitiot
!'lv to put in a word of 0
1C'S own i to be n1Casurçd 
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in speaking and hearing; not to be ashamed of receiving, or to be 
grudging in giving, information, nor to disown what one has learned 
from others, as depraved \Vomen practise with their children, but to 
refer it candidly to the true parent. The m:ddle tone of voice is 
best, neither so low as to be inaudible, nor ill-bred from its high 
pitch. One should reflect first what one is going to say, and then 
give it utterance; be courteous when addressed, mniable in social 
intercourse; not aÎlning to be pleasant by smartness, but cultivat- 
ing gentleness in kind admonitions. Harshness is ever to be put 
aside, even in censuring."-Eþ. 2. 


These last remarks are curious, considering the account 
,vhich, as "\ve have seen, Gregory has left us of Basil's 
own manner. In another epistle, of an apologetic cha- 
racter, he thus speaks of the devotional exercises of his 
monastery :- 


"Our people rise, while it is yet night, for the house of prayer; 
and after confessing to God, in distress and affliction and continued 
tears, they l-ise up and turn topsalm-singing. And now, being divided 
into two, they respond to each other, thereby deepening their study 
of the holy oracles, and securing withal attention of heart with- 
out wandering. N ext, letting one lead the chant, the rest follow 
him; and thus, with variety of psalmody, they spend the night, 
with prayers intel spersed; when day begins to dawn, all in common, 
as from one mouth and one heart, lift up to the Lord the psalm of 
confession, each n1aking the words of repentance his own."-Eþ. 207. 


Such \vas Basil's life till he was called to the priest- 
hood, "\vhich led to his leaving his retirement for Cæsarea : 
by night, prayer; by day, manual labour, theological 
study, and mercy to the poor. 


6. 
The next kindly intercourse bet\veen Basil and Gre- 
gory took place on occasion of the difference bet\veen 
Basil and his bishop, Eusebius; ,vhen, as has been 
already related, Gregory interfered successfully to reCOll- 
6* 5 
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cile thenL .1\ncI the next arose out of circumst:lt1ces 
\\'hich follo,,'ccI the death of Gregory's brother, Cæsarius. 
On his dcath-bcd he. had lcft all his goods to the poor; 
a bequcst \vhich \"as th"rarted, first, by servants and 
others about him, ,vho carried off at once all the valu- 
ables on \vhich they could lay hands; and, after Gregory 
had come into possession of the residue, by the fraud of 
certain pretended creditors, ,vho appcaled to the la,v on 
his refusing to satisfy thenl. Basil, on this occasion, 
seconded his application to the Prefect of Constantinople, 
\vho ,vas from Cæsarea, and had kno\vn the friends 
intimately there, as \"cll as at Athens. 
\Ve no,,, come to the elcction of Basil to the Exarchate 
of Cappadocia, ,vhich \vas o\ving in no sma!! dcgree to 
the exertions of Gregory and his father in his favour. 
This event, ,vhich ,vas attended ,yith considerable hazard 
of defeat, from the strength of the civil party, and an 
episcopal faction opposed to Basil, doubtless ,vas at the 
moment a cause of increased affcction behveen the 
friends, though it \vas soon the occasion of the difference 
and coolness ,,'hich I spoke of in the beginning of this 
chapter. Gregory, as I 'lave said, ,vas of an amiable 
temper, fond of retircment and literary pursuits, and 
of cultivating Christianity in its dOlnestic and social 
aspect, rather than anlid the toils of ecclesiastical \var- 
fare. I have also said enough to sho,v that I have no 
thought ,vhatever of accusing so great a Saint of any 
approach to selfishness; and his subsequent conduct at 
Constantinople made it clear ho,v ,veIl he could undergo 
and fight up against persecution in the quarrel of the 
Gospel. But such scenes of con1ffiotion \vere real suffer- 
ings to him, even independently of the personal risks 
which they involved; he \vas unequal to the task of 
ruling, and Basil in vain endeavoured to engage hiln as 
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his assistant and comrade in the government of his 
exarchate. Let the follo\ving letter of Gregory explain 
his feelings :- 
GREGORY TO BASIL. 
JC I own I was delighted to find you seated on the high throne, 
and to see the victory of the Spirit, in lifting up a light upon its 
candlestick, which even before did not shine dimly. Could I be 
otherwise, seeing the general interests of the Church so depressed, 
and so in need of a guiding hand like yours? H o\ve\'er, I did not 
hasten to you at once, nor will I ; you must not ask it of n1e. First, 
I I did not, from delicacy towards your own character, that you 
I Inight not seem to be collecting your partisans about you with in- 
decency and heat, as objectors would say; next, for my own peace 
I and reputation. Perhaps you will say, '\Yhen, then, will you 
come, and till when will you delay?] Till Cod bids, till the 
shadows of opposition and jealousy are passed. And I am con- 
fident it cannot be long before the blind and the lame give way, 
",ho are shutting out David from ]erusalem."-Eþ. 45. 


At length Gregory came to Cæsarea, \vhere Basil 
sho\ved him all nlarks of affecti9n and respect: and 
when Gregory declined any public attentions, from a 
fear of the jealousy it might occasion, his friend let hin1 
do as he ,vould, regardless, as Gregory observes, of the 
charge \vhich might fall on hin1self, of neglecting Gre- 
gory, fron1 those \vho \vere ignorant of the circumstances. 
Ho\vever, Basil could not detain him 10ng in the metro- 
politan city, as the following letter sho\vs, \vritten on 
occasion of a charge of heterodoxy, ,vhich a monk of 
:N azianzus advanced against Basil, and \\Thich Gregory 
had publicly and indignantly opposed, sending, ho\vever, 
to Basil to gain a clearer explanation írom himself. 
Basil ,vas much hurt to find he had anything to explain 
to Gregory. He ans\vers in the follo\ving letter:- 


BASIL TO GREGORY. 

. I have received the letter of your rc1igiousness, by the æClJt 
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rcverend brother Hellcnius; and what you have intimated, he has 
told 1l1e in plain tenns. How I felt on hearing it, you cannot doubt 
at all. Howevcr, sincc.1 have detennined that Iny affection for 
YOll shall outweigh n1Y pain, whatever it is, I have accepted it as I 
ought to do, and I pray the Holy God, that n1Y rClnaining days or 
hours Inay be as carefully conducted in their disposition towards 
you as thcy havc been in past tinIe, during which, my conscience 
tells Ine, I have been wanting to you in nothing, small or great." 


After saying that his life ,vas a practical refutation of 
the calumny, that a brief letter ,vould not do what years 
had failed in doing, and hinting that the nlatter ought 
never to have been brought before him, and that they 
,,,ho listen to tales against others ,vill have tales told of 
thC111Selves, he continues :- 


" I know what has led to all this 1 and have urged every topic to 
hinder it ; but now I an1 sick of the subject, and will say no more 
about it ;-1 mean, our little intercourse. For had we kept our old 
prOJnise to each other, and had we had due regard to the claims 
which the churches have on us, we should have been the greater 
part of the year together; and then there would have been no 
opening for these calumniators. Pray have nothing to say to 
then1; let me persuade you to come here and assist me in n1Y 
labours, particularly in my con est with the individual who is now 
assailing n1e. Your very appearance would have the effect of stop- 
ping hin1; as soon as you show these disturbers of our country 
that you will, by Cod's blessing, place yourself at the head of our 
friends, you will break up their cabal, and you will' shut every un- 
just n10uth that spcaketh lawlessly against God.' And thus facts 
will show who are your followers in good, and who it is that halts 
and betrays through cowardice the word of truth. If, however, the 
Church be betrayed, why then I shall care little to set nlen Tight 
about Dlyself by Ineans of words, who account of me as men would 
naturally account who have not yet learned to measure thenlselvcs. 
Perhaps, in a short time, by God's grace, I shall be able to refute 
their slanders by very deed, for it seems likely that I shall have 
soon to suffer somewhat for the truth's sake more than usual; the 
best I can expect is banishment. Or, if this hope fails, after all, 
Cnrisfs judgment-seat is not far distant."-Fþ. 71 
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7. 
The allusion in the last sentences is to the attempts 
upon him of the Enlperor Valens, \vhich \vere then in1- 
pending. vVe have seen in a former chapter ho\v they 
\vere encountered and baffled by Basil's intrepidity; 
Valens appeared to be reconciled to him; but his jea- 
lousy of him led hinl to a measure \vhich involved con- 
sequences to Basil, \vorse than any ,vorldly loss, the loss 
of Gregory. To lessen Basil's po\ver, Valens divided 
Cappadocia into t\VO parts. This ,vas about hvo years 
after Basil's elevation. In consequence, a dispute arose 
bet\veen him and Anthimus, Bishop of Tyana. Anthimus 
contended that an ecclesiastical division must necessarily 
follo\v the civil, and that, in consequence, he hilnself, as 
holding the chief see in the second Cappadocia, \vas no\v 
the rightful metropolitan of that province. The justice 
of the case \vas with Basil, but he ,vas opposed by the 
party of bishops \vho \vere secretly Arianizers, and had 
already opposed themselves to his election. Accordingly, 
having might on his side, Anthimus began to alienate 
the 1110nks fron1 Basil, to appropriate those revenues of 
the Church of Cæsarea \vhich lay in his province, and to 
expel or gain over the presbyters, giving, as an excuse, 
that respect and offerings ought not to be paid to hetero- 
dox persons. 
Gregory at once offered his assistance to his friend, 
hinting to him, at the same tiIue, that some of those 
about him had sonle share of blaIne in the dispute. It 
ha.ppened unfortunately for their friendship that they 
were respectively connected \vith distinct parties in the 
Church. Basil kne\v and valued, and gained over many 
of the Sen1Ì-Arians, \vho dissented from the Catholic 
doctrine n10re frool over-subtlety, or \vant of clearness 
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of mind, than from unbelieî. Gn:gory ,vas in habits ot 
intÏtl1acy ,,,ith the l1I0nks of N dzianzus, his father's s;cc, 
and these ,vere eager for the 
icene fonnula, alruost as 
a badge of party. In the lcttcr last cited, Basil rerlecls 
upon these n10nks ; and, on this occasion, Gregory,varned 
hiuI in turn against I
ustathius and his friends, ,vhosc 
orthodoxy ,,,as suspicious, and \\'ho, being ill-disposed 
to\\"ards Anthimus, \vere likely to increase the difference 
bet,,'ecn the lattcr and Basil. It I1Iay be observed that 
it ,,'as this conncxion bct\veen Basil and Eustathius to 
,vhich AnthinIus alludeù, ,vhen hc spoke against paying 
offerings to the heterodox. 
Gregory's offer of assistance to Basil \vas frankly nIadc, 
and scen1S to have bcen as frankly accepted. "I \viIi 
conle, if you ,vish nIc/' he had said, U if so be, to advise 
\vith you, if the sea \vants \vater, or you a counsellor; at 
all events, to gain benefit, and to act the phil030pher, by 
bcaring ill uS
lge in your conlpany."-
Ì'. 47. Accord- 
ingly, thcy set out together for a district of l\Iount 
rraurus, in the second Cappadocia, \vhere there \vas an 
estate or Church dedicated to St. Orestes, the property 
of the see of Cæsarea. On their return ,,'ith the produce 
of the fann, they ,vere encountered by the retainers of 
Anthin1us, ,vho blocked up the pass, and attacked thcir 
cOInpany. This \varfarc bchveen Christidl1 bishops \vas 
obviously a grcat scandal in thë Church, and Basil 
adopted a 111casure ,,-hich he considered \yould put an 
cnd to it. lIe increased the nUlnber of bishoprics in 
that district, considering that residents might be able to 
secure the produce of the estate ,vithout disturbance, 
and nIoreover to quiet and gain over the ll1inds of those 
,vho hJ.d cncouraged AnthiInus in his opposition. Sasima 
\vas a villJ.ge in this neighbourhood, and here he deter- 
111ined to place his friend Gregory, doubtless considering 
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that he could not sho\v hinl a greater mark of confidence 
than to commit to him the management of the quarrel, 
or could confer on him a post, to his own high spirit 
nlore desirable, than the place of risk and responsibility. 
Gregory had been un\villing even to be made a priest; 
but he shrank \vith fear from the office of a bishop. He 
had upC)n him that overpo\vering sense of the a\vfulness 
of the ministerial cOlnmission \vhich then commonly 
preva.iled in lTIore serious minds. "I feel myself to be 
unequal to this \varfare," he had said on his ordination, 
"and therefore have hid my face, and slunk a\vay. And 
I sought to sit down in solitude, being filled \vith bitter- 
ness, and to keep silence from a conviction that the days 
\vere evil, since God's beloved have kicked against the 
truth, and \ve have become revolting children. And be- 
sides this, there is the eternal \varfare \vith one's passions, 
\vhich my body of humiliation \vages with ll1e night and 
day, part hidden, part open ;-and the tossing to and fro 
and \vhirling, through the senses and the delights of life; 
and the deep mire in \vhich I stick fast; and the la\v of 
sin warring against the la\v of the spirit, and striving to 
efface the royal image in us, and \vhatever of a divine 
effluence has been vested in us. Before we have sub- 
dued \vith all our ll1ight the principle ,vhich drags us 
do\vn, and have cleansed the Inind duly, and have sur- 
passed others much in approach to God, I consider it 
unsafe either to undertake cure of souls, or 111ediatorship 
behveen God and man, for some such thing is a priest." 
-Or. 2. 
With these admirable feelings the weakness of the man 
mingled itself: at the urgent command of his father he 
had submitted to be consecrated; but the reluctance 
,vhich he felt to undertake the office ,vas no\v transferred 
to his occupying the see to \vhich he had been appointed. 
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There seems something indeed conceited in my arbitrat- 
ing bCÌ\\een Saints, and deciding ho\\' far each ,vas right 
. 
and ""rong. But I do not really mean to do so: I anI 
but reviewing their external conduct in its historical 
developn1ent. \Vith this explanation I say, that an 
ascetic, like Gregory, ought not to have cOI11pIaincd of 
the country \vhere his see lay, as deficient in beauty. and 
interest, even though he Inight be aUo\ved to feel the 
responsibility of a situation \vhich n1ade hinl a neighbour 
of Anthimus. Yet such ,vas his infinnity; and he re- 
pelled the accusations of his ll1incl against hiInself, by 
charging Basil \vith unkindness in placing hinl at SasÏtl1a. 
On the other hand, it is possible that Basil, in his eager- 
ness for the settlen1ent of his exarchate, too little con.. 
suIted the character and taste of Gregory; and, above 
all, the feelings of duty \vhich bound him to N azianzus. 
This is the account \vhich Gregory gives of the matter, 
in a letter which displays much heat, and even rcsent- 
n1ent, against Basil :- 


"Give lllC," he says, "peace and quiet above all things. \Vhy 
should I be fighting for sucklings and birds, which are not n1ine, 
as if in a matter of souls and canons? 'VeIl, play the IHan, be 
strong, turn everything to ) our own glory, as rivers suck up the 
l1\ol1ntain torrent, thinking little of friendship or intitnacy, compared 
with high ailns and piety, and disregarding what the world will 
think of you for all this, being the property of the Spirit alone; 
while, on 111Y part, so Hutch shan I gain frOlll this your friendship, 
not to trust in friends, nor to put anything above God."-Eþ. 48. 


In the beginning of the same letter, he thro\vs the 
blan1e upon Basil's episcopal throne, \vhich suddenly 
n1ade him higher than Gregory. Elsc\vhere he accuses 
him of anlbition, and desire of aggrandizing himself. 
:9asil, on the other hand, seem::, to have accused him of 
indolence, slowness, and \vant of spirit. 
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Such was the rnelancholy cnsls of an estrangetnent 
which had been for some tin-Ie in prep1.ration. Hence- 
forth no letters, ,vhich are preserved, passed bet\veen the 
two fïiends; and but one act of intercourse is discover- 
able in their history. That exception indeed is one of 
much interest: Basil ,vent to see Gregory at N azianzu5 
in A.D. 374, on the death of Gregory's father. But this 
\vas only like a sudden gleam, as if to remind us that 
charity still was burning within them; and scarcely 
mitigates the sorro\vful catastrophe, from the point of 
vie\v in \vhich history presents it. Anthimus appointed 
a rival bishop to the see of Sasima; and Gregory, refus- 
ing to contest the see \vith him, returned to Nazianzus. 
Basil laboured by himself. Gregory retained his feeling 
of Basil's unkindness even after his death; though he 
revered and adn1ired hin1 not less, or even more, than 
before, and attributed his conduct to a sense of duty. 
In his conln1emorative oration, after praising his erection 
of new sees, he says :- 


"To this nleasure I myself was brought in by the way. I do 
not seelll bound to use a soft phrase. For aòmiring as I do all he 
did, lllore than I can say, this one thing I cannot praise,-for I will 
confess my feeling, which is in other ways not unknown to the world, 
-his extraordinary and unfriendly conduct towards me, of which 
time has not ren10ved the pain. For to this I trace all the irregu- 
larity and confusion of my life, and my not being able, or not seem- 
ing, to comn1and IllY feelings, though the latter of the two is a 
sillall luatter; unless, indeed, I may be suffered to make this ex- 
cuse for him, that, ha\ ing views beyond this earth, and having 
departed hence even before life was over, he viewed everything as 
the Spirit's; and knowing how to reverence friendship, then only 
sìightcd it, when it was a duty to prefer God, and to make more 
account of the things hoped for than of things perishable."-Orat.43. 
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These lalnentable occurrences took place before t\VO 
years of Basil's epi
opate had run out, and eight or 
nine years before his death; he had before antI after 
thC1111uany trials, nlany sorrows; but this loss of Gregory 
probably was the greatest of all. 
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RISE AND FALL OF GREGORY. 


"'Yho will give me in the wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring 
men, and I will leave my people and depart from them. Because they are 
all adulterers, an assembly of transgressors; and they have bent their tongue, 
as a bow, for lies, and not for truth." 


I. 
" T HIS, 0 Basil, to thee, from me,"-thus Gregory 
\vinds up his sermon upon Basil,-" this offering 
to thee from a tongue once most dear to thee! thy fello\v 
in honour and in age! If it approaches to be worthy of 
thee, the praise is thine; for, relying upon thee, I have 
set about this oration concerning thee. But if it be 
beneath and nluch beside Iny hope, \vhat is to be ex- 
pected fron1 one ',"or11 down ,vith years, sickness, and 
regret for thee? Ho\vever, the best \VC can is acceptable 
to God. But 0 that thou, divine and sacred heart, 
Inayest \vatch over me frolH above, and that thorn of my 
flesh, ,vhich God has given for my discipline, either end 
it by thy intercessions, or persuade me to bear it bravely! 
and mayest thou direct my,vhole life to\vards that ,vhich 
is nlost convenient! and \\Then I depart hence, then 
mayest thou receive me into thy tabernaclesr'-Orat. 43. 
Gregory delivered this discourse on his return to 
Cæsarea from Constantinople, three years after S1. Basil's 
death; a busy, turbulent, eventful three years" in which 
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he had been quite a different man fronl \vhat he \vas 
before, though it \vas. all past and over no\v, and \vas 
about to be succeeded by the saine solitude in \vhich 
Basil's death found hitl1. 
Gregory disliked the routine intercourse of society; 
he disliked ecclesiastical business, he disliked publicity, 
he disliked strifc, he felt his o\vn manifold itnperfectiuns, 
he fe3.red to disgrace his profession, and to lose his hope; 
he loved the indcpendence of solitude, the tranquillity of 
private life; leisure for nleditation, reflection. self-govcrn- 
IBent, study, and literature. lIe aònlircd, yet he play.. 
fully satirized, Basil's lofty thoughts and heroic efforts. 
Yet, upon Basil's death, Basil's spirit, as it \vere, caIne 
into hin1; and \vithin four 1110nths of it, he had becoillc 
a preacher of the Catholic faith in an heretical rllctro- 
polis, had fornlcd a congregation, had set apart a place 
for orthodox \\'orshi p, and had been stoncd by the 
populace. \Vas it Gregory, or \vas it Basil, that blc\v 
the trulnpet in Constantinople, and \yaged a success- 
ful \var in the vcry seat of the eneIl1Y, in despitc of all 
his fluctuations cÆ n1Ïnd, tnisgivings, fastidiousness, dis- 
gust \vith self, and love of quiet? Such \vas the po\vcr 
of the great Basil, triull1phing in his death, though fail- 
ing throughout his life. \ Vithin four or five ycars of 
his departure to his re\\'ard, all the objects ,,-ere either 
realizcd, or in the ,va y to be realized, ,vhich he had so 
vainly attell1pted, and so sadly \vaiteJ for. IIis eyes had 
failed in longing; they ,,'aited for the nlorning, and 
death closed thetu ere it can1e. He died on the I st of 
January, 379; on the 19 th of the same month the 
glorious Elnperor Theodosius ,vas invested ,\'ith the inl- 
perial purple; by the 20th of April, Gregory had fonned 
a Church in Constantinople; in February, in the foIlo\\r- 
ing year, Theodosius declared for the Creed of Nicæa; 
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in N ovem ber he restored the Churches of Constantinople 
to the Catholics. In the next l\lay he convoked, in that 
city, the second General Council, ,vhich issued in the 
pacification of the Eastern Church, in the overthro,v of 
the great heresy \vhich troubled it, and (in a l11easure, 
and in prospect) in its union ,vith the \Vest. " Pretiosa 
in conspectu Don1Ïni mors sanctorum ejus." 
It \vas under such circumstances, ,vhen our Saint had 
passed through many trials, and done a great ,york, 
,vhen he, a recluse hitherto, had all at once been preacher, 
confessor, metropolitan, president of a General Council, 
and no,v was come back again to Asia as plain Gregory- 
to be \vhat he had been before, to Ineditate and to do 
penance, and to read, and to ,vrite poems, and to be 
silent as in forn1er years, except that he ,vas no,v lonely," 
-his friend dead, his father dead, mother dead, brother 
Cæsarius, sister Gorgånia dead, and himself dead to 
this \vorld, though still to live in the flesh for some eight 
dreary years,-in such a time and in such a place, at 
Cæsarea, the scene of Basil's labours, he made the oration 
to ,vhich I have referred above, and invoked Basil's 
glorified spirit; and his invocation ends thus :-" And 
,vhen I depart hence, mayest thou receive me into thy 
tabernacles, so that, living together \vith one another, 
and beholding together more clearly and more perfectly 
the Holy and Blessed Trinity, ,vhose vision \ve no,v 
receive in poor glimpses, \ve may there come to the end 
of all our desires, and receive the re\vard of the ,varfare 
,vhich ,ve have ,vaged, ,vhich \ve have endured! To thee, 
then, these ,vords from me ; but me who ,vill there be to 
praise, leaving life after thee? even should I do aught 
praise\vorthy, in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be 
glory for ever.-Amen." 
· Vide Greg. Ep. 80, and Carm. p. 990- 
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Thc circunlstances \vhich brought Gregory to Co

- 
stantinople \\'cre tlK
 follo,ving :-1 t ,vas no\v about 
forty ycars since the Church of Constantinople had lost 
the blessing of orthodox teaching and \varship. Paul, 
\\,ho had been elected bishop at the beginning of this 
period, had been visited ,,,ith four successive banishments 
from the i\ria:1 party, and at length ,vith martyrdonl. 
I I e had been superseded in his see, first by Eusebius, the 
lcader of the .i\rians, \\,ho denied our Lord's divinity; 
then by 1\lacedonius, the head of those who denied the 
di\ inity of the IIoly Spirit; and then by Eudoxius, the 
l\rianizer of the Gothic tribes. On the death of the last- 
Illentioned, A.D. 370, the renlnant of the Catholics elected 
for their bishop, E\'agrius, \\'ho \\Tas imnlediately banished 
by the Enlpcror \1 alens ; and, when they petitioned hirn 
to reverse his decision, eighty of their ecclcsiastics, \\'ho 
\\'cre the bearers of thcir c0111plaints, \\"ere subjected to 
an atrocious punishment for their Christian zeal, being 
burned at sea in thc ship in \\-hich they had enlbarked. 
I n the year 379, the orthodux 1'hcodosius succeeded to 
the clnpire of the East; but this event did not at once 
alter the fortuncs of the Church in his Inctropolis. The 
body of the people, nay, the populace itself, and, ,,,hat 
is stranger, nunlbers of the fenlale population, ,verc 
eagerly attached to Arianisnl J and nlenaced violence to 
anyone \\"ho \vas bold enough to preach thc true doctrine. 
Such \vas the internal state of thc Church; in addition to 
\vhich nlust be addcd, thc attitudc of its cxternal CI1è- 
n1ies :-the N ovatians, \\'ho, orthodox thenlselves in 
doctrine, yet possessed a schisnlatical episcopacy, and a 
nunlber of places of \vorship in the city;-the Euno- 
m ians, professors of the Arian heresy in its most undis- 
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gufsed btasphemy, \vho also had established a bishop 
tl1cre ;-and the Semi-Arians and Apollinarists, whose 
heretical sentiments have been referred to in nlY fore- 
going pages. This was the condition of Constantinople 
"rhen the orthodox members of its Church, under the 
sanction and \vith the coäperation of the neighbouring 
bishops, invited Gregory, ,,,hose gifts, religious and in- 
tellectual, ,vere ,vell kno,vn to them, to preside over it, 
instead of the heretical Demophilus, \vhom Valens, three 
years before, had placed there. 
The history of Gregory's doings and fortunes at Con- 
stantinople may be told in a fe,v words. A place of 
,vorship ,vas prepared for him by the kindness of a rela- 
tive. There he began to preach the true doctrine,-first, 
amid the contempt, then amid the rage and violence, of 
the Arian population. His congregation increased; he 
"'as stoned by the multitude, and brought before the civil 
authorities on the charge of creating a riot. At length, 
ho\vever, on Theodosius visiting the capital, he 'vas recog- 
nized by him as bishop, and established in the tempo- 
ralities of the see. Ho\vever, upon the continued opposi- 
tion of the people, and the vexatious combinations 
against hiol of his brother bishops, he resigned his see 
during the session of the second General Council, and 
retired to Asia Minor. 
I do not intend to say more upon St. Gregory's public 
career; but, before leaving the subject, I am tempted to 
n1ake hvo reflections. 
First, he ,vas fifty years old \vhen he ,vas called to 
Constantinople; a consolatory thought for those \vho see 
their span of life crumbling away under their feet, and 
they apparently doing nothing. Gregory ,vas nothing 
till he was almost an old man; had he died at Basil's 
age, he would have done nothing. He seems to have 
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been exactly the same age as Basil; but Basil had (fone 
his ,vork and \vas ta
cn a\vay before Gregory had beg\iu 
11 is. 
Thc second reflection that suggests itself is this: in 
,\'hat a little time n1en move through the ,york \vhich is. 
as it \\'cre, the end for '\Thich they are born, and ,vhich is 
to give a character to their nall1CS ,':ith posterity. They 
are kno\\'l1 in history as the prime Inovers in this ,york, 
or as the instrulnents of that; as rulers, or politicians, or 
philosophers, or \varriors; and \vhcn we exan1ine dates, 
,,'e oftcn find that thc exploits, or discoveries, or s,,'ay, 
,\"hich nlake then1 famous, lasted but a few years out of 
a long life, like plants that bloom once, and never again. 
Their ethical character, talents, acquirements, actions 
seem concentrated on a crisis, and give no sign of their 
existence as far as the \vorld's annals are concerned, 
\vhether before or after. Gregory lived sixty years; his 
ecclesiastical life \vas barely three. 


3 
\Vhen, turning from that ecclesiastical life, we view 
Gregory in his personal character, ,ve have before us the 
picture of a man of \\rarm affections, amiable disposition, 
and innocent life. As a son, full of piety, tenderness, dnd 
\vatchful solicitude; as a friend or companion, lively, 
cheerful, and opcn-hearted; overflo,ving with natural 
feelings, and easy in the expression of them; simple, good, 
humble, primitive. His aspirations ,\'ere high, as became 
a saint, his life ascetic in the extrenle, and his conscience 
still more sensitive of sin and infirmity. At the same 
time. he "'as subject to alternations of feeling; was 
deficient all along in strength of mind and self-control; 
and \vas harassed, even in his old age, by irritability, 
fear, and other passions, ,vhich one might think that even 
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years, not to say self-discipline, ,vould have brought into 
subjection. Such mere teI11ptations and infirnlities in no 
way interfere ,vith his being a Saint, and, since they do 
not, it is consolatory to our \veak hearts and feeble ,vills 
to find from the precedent of Gregory, that, being ,vh
tt 
,ve are, ,ve nevertheless may be in God's favour. These 
then are some of the conspicuous points in Gregory's 
character; and the following extracts from his ,vritinss, 
in verse and prose, are intended in SOl1le Ineasure to 
illustrate them. 
At first sight, many persons nlay feel surprised at the 
rhetorical style of his sermons, or orations, as they are 
more fitly called: the follo\ving passage a:counts for 
this characteristic of them. He considered he had gained 
at Athens, ,vhile yet in the ,vorId, a rare talent, the 
science of thought and speech; and next he considered 
that ,vhat had cost him so much, should not be renounced, 
but consecrated to religious uses. 
"This I offer to God," he S:lYs, "this I dedicate, which alone I 
have left m) self, in which only I alll rich. For all other things I 
have surrendered to the comlnandlllent and the Spirit; and I have 
exchanged for the all-precious pearl wh:ltever I had; and I have 
become, or rather long to becOllle, a great merchant, buying things 
great and imperishable with what is small and will certainly decay. 
Discourse alone I retain, as being the servant of the \V ord, nor 
should I ever willingly neglect this possession; rather I honour 
and embrace and take more pleasure in it than in all other things 
in which the many take pleasure; and I make it my life's com- 
panion, and good counsellor, and associate, and guide hea\"enward, 
and ready comrade. I have said to \Yisdoffi, 'Thou art my sister.' 
\Yith this I bridle nlY impe
uous anger, with this I appease 
wasting envy, with this I lull to rest sorrow, the chain of the heart; 
with this I sober the flood of pleasure, with this (put a measure, 
not on friendship, but on dislike. This makes me temperate in 
good fortune, and high-souled in poverty; this encourages me to 
[un with the prosperous traveller, to stretch a hand to the falling, 
to be weak with the weak, and to be merry with the strong. With 
6* 6 
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this, home and foreign land are all one to me, and change of places, 
which are foreign to lTIe equally, and not mine own. This lnakes 

1e see the difference bet,...een two worlds, withdraws me from one 
joins me to the other."-Orat. 6. 6. 


\Vhen he ,vas ordained priest, he betook hin1self in 
haste to Pontus, and only after a tinlc returned to 
N azianzus. I--Ie thus speaks of this proceeding :- 


"The chief cause \\ as Iny surprise at the unexpected event; as 
they who arc astounded by sudden noises, I àid 110t retain my power 
of reflection, and therefore I offended against propl iety, which I had 
cherished n1Y whole time. X ext, a certain love insinuated itself, of 
the moral beauty of quiet, and of retirement; for of this I had been 
en
l1noured from the beginning, n10re perhaps than any who ha,.e 
studied letters, and in the greatest and n10st severe of dangers, I 
had vowed to pursue it, nay, had even reached so far as to be on its 
threshold. Accordingly, I did not endure being tyrannized over, 
and being thrust into the nlidst of tun1ult, and dragged forcibly 
away fr0111 this mode of life, as if from SOIne sacred asylum. For 
nothing seelned to me so great, as by dosing up the senses, and 
being rid of flesh and world, and retiring upon one's self, and 
touching nothing hUlllan, except when absolutely necessary, and 
conversing with one's self and God, to lh-e above things visible, 
and to bear within one the divine vision always dear, pure froll1 
the shifting implessions of earth,-a truc nlÏrror unsullied of God 
and the things of God, now and en
r, adding light to light, the 
brighter to the dinl111er, gathering even now in hope the blessed.. 
ness of the world to con1e,-and to associate with Angels, while still 
on earth, leaving the earth and raised aloft by the spirit. \\'hoso 
of you is smitten with this love, knows what I say, and will be in- 
duigent to my feeling at that tin1e."-Orat. 2. 


He professes thd.t he could not bring hin1sclf to make 
a great risk, and to venture an1bitiously, but preferred 
to be safe and sure. 


c. \Vho is there, when he has not yet elevoted himself and learned 
to receive God's hidden wisdom in mystery, being as yet a babe, 
yet fed on milk, ) et unnUlnbercd in Israel, yet uncnlisted in God's 
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army, yet unable to take up Christ's Cross as a man, not yet an 
honoured n1elnber of Hin1 at all, who would, in spite of this, sub- 
mit with joy and readiness to be placed at the head of the fulness 
of Christ?* Noone, if I am to be the counsellor; for this is the 
greatest of alarms, this the extremest of dangers, to everyone who 
understands how great a thing it is to succeed, and how ruinous to 
fail. Let another sail for traffic, so I said, and cross the expanse 
of ocean, and keep constant cOlnpany with winds and waves, to gain 
]nuch, if so be, and to risk much. This may suit a man apt in 
sailing, apt in trafficking; but what I prefer is to remain on land, 
to plough a slnall glebe and a dear one, to pay distant compliments 
to lucre and the sea, and thus to live, as I may be able, with a 
small and scanty loaf, and to linger along a life safe and surgeless, 
not to hazard a vast and mighty danger for mighty gains. To a 
lofty mind, indeed, it is a penalty not to atten1pt great things, not 
to exercise its powers upon many persons, but to abide in what is 
small, as if lighting a small house with a great light, or covering a 
child's body \....ith a youth's annour; but to the small it is safety 
to carry a small burden, nor, by undertaking things beyond his 
powers, to incur both ridicule and a risk; just as to built! a tower 
becomes him only who has wherewith to finish."-Orat. 2. 


4. 
It is plain that the gentle and humble-minded Gregory 
,vas unequal to the government of the Church and pro- 
vince of Constantinople, ,vhich ,vere as un\vorthy, as 
they \vere Í1npatient, of him. Charges of his incompe- 
tency foro1ed part of the ground on \vhich a successful 
opposition ,vas nlade to him in the second General 
Council. \ Vhat notions, ho\vever, his enemies had of 
fitness, is plain from the follo\ving extract. The truth 
is, Gregory \vas in no sense ,vhat is called, rightly or 
\vrongly, a party man; and ,vhile he ,vas deficient, per- 
haps, in the sagacity, keenness, vigour, and decision for 
,vhich a public man too often incurs the reproach of that 
name, he also had that kindness of heart, dispassionate- 
* Vide Eph. i. 23.. 
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ness, and placability, ,vhich more justly avail to rescue 
a person flom it. It \vas imputed to him that he "as 
not severe enough \vlth his fallen persecutors. lIe thus 
replies :- 


,. Consider what is charged against me. 'So much tinle is 
passed,' they say, 'of your governing the Church, at the criticql 
moment, with the emperors favour, wllich is of such inlp3rtance. 
\Vhat symptOIu of the change is there? How nlany persecu- 
tors had we before! what misery did we not suffer! what insults, 
what threats, what exiles, what plunderings, what confiscations, 
what burnings of our clergy at sea, what temples profaned with 
blood of saints, and instead of temples made charnel-houses! 
\Vhat has followed? \Ve have become stronger than ollr perse- 
cutors, and they have escaped!' So it is. For me it is enough of 
vengeance upon our injurers to have the power of retaliation. But 
these objectors think otherwise; for they are very plecise and 
righteous in the matter of reprisals, and therefore they expect the 
advantage of the opportunity. '\Vhat prefect,' they ask, 'has been 
punished? or populace brought to its senses? or what incendiaries? 
what fcar of ourselves have we secured to us for the time to 
conle ?"'-Orat. 42. 


Gregory had by far too little pomp and pretence to 
satisfy a luxurious and f;lstidious city. They \vanted 
"a king like the nations;" a man ,vho had a presence, 
who \vould figure and parade and rustle in silk, some 
Lord l\layor's preacher or \Vest-end divine, \\'ho could 
hold forth and lay do\vn the la\v, and be "'hat is thought 
dignified and grand; ,vhereas they had no one but poor, 
dear, good Gregory, a monk of N azianzus, a personage 
\vho, in spite of his ackno\vledged learning and eloquence, 
\vas but a child, had no kno\\'ledgc of the \\'orId, no 
tlìanners, no conversation, and no address; \vho \vas 
Hurried and put out in high society, and ,,,ho \vould have 
been a bad hand at a platfonl1 speech, and helplcss ir 
thc attCI11pt to keep a modern yestry in order. 
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fIf Perhaps, too," he continues, " they may cast this slur upon l1i
, 
as indeed they have, that I do not keep a good table, nor dress 
richly; and that there is a want of style when I go abroad, and a 
want of ponlp when people address Hie. Certainly, I forgot that I 
hall to rival consuls and prefects and illustrious conunanders, who 
have nlore wealth than they know what to do with. If an this is 
heinous, it has slipped IUY nlind; forgive Ille this wrong; choose 
a ruler instead of llle, who will please the Inany; restore me to 
solitude, to rusticity, and to God, whom I shall please, though I 
be parsimonious." 


And shortly before,-- 


" This is my character: I do not concur in many points with the 
lllany; I cannot persuade myself to walk their pace; this 11Ia y b
 
rudeness and awkwardness, but still it is IllY character. \Yhat to 
others are pleasures, annoy lne; and what I anI pleased with, 
annoys others. Indeed, it would not surprise me, even were I put 
into confineJnent as a nuisance, and were I considered to b
 with- 
out comlllon wits by the lllultitude, as is said to have happened to 
a Greek philosopher, whose good sense was accused of being 
derangement, because he lnade jest of all things, seeing that the 
serious úbjects of the lllany were really ridiculous; or if I were 
accounted full of new wine, as Christ's disciples, from their speak- 
ing with tongues, the power of the Spirit being Inistaken in thell,J 
for exciteillent of nlÍnd."-Ibid. 


I-Ie has a sin1ilar passage, \vritten, after his resigna- 
tion, in verse, \vhicÌl must here be uD\vorthily exhibited 
in prose. 


"This good," he says, "alone will be free and secure from 
restraint or capture,-a mind raised up to Christ. No more shall I 
be entertained at table by mortal prince, as heretofore,-I, Gregory, 
to pack a few c0111forts into me, placed in the nlidst of them, bashful 
and speechless, not breathing freely, feasting like a slave. No 
magistrate shall punish me with a seat, eithcr near him, or below 
him, giving its due place to a grovelling spirit. No more shall ] 
clasp. blood-stained hands, or take hold of beard, to gain some 
small favour. Nor, hurrying with a crowd to some sacred feast of 
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birtl1day, burial, or marriagc, shall I seize on all that I can, some 
thing-s for my jaws, and some for attcndants with their greedy 
pahns, like Driareus's; <- nd then carr} ing myself off, a breathing 
gravc, late in the evening, drag along honlcward Iny ailing carcass, 
worn out, panting with saticty, yet hastening to another fat feast, 
before I have shaken off the fonner inf1iction."-Ca!1Jz. ii. 17. 


One ,vho is used to bread and ,vater is overset by 
even a fanlily dinner; much less could Gregory bear a 
city fcast or conservative banquet. 


5. 
On his return to Asia, first he had stayed for a time 
at N azianzus; thence he \vent to Arianzus, the place of 
his birth. Here he passed the \vholc of Lent ,vithout 
speaking, \vith a vie\v of gaining comlnand over his 
tongue, in \vhich, as in other respects, he painfully felt 
or fancied his deficiency. He \vrites the follo\ving notes 
to a friend :-" You ask ,vhat my silence means? it 
means n1casurement of speaking, and not speaking. 
For he \vho can do it in \vhole, \vill more easily do it in 
part. Besides, it allays ang-cr, \vhen it is not brought 
out into \vords, but is extinguisheù in itself."-Ep. 96. 
Again: "I do not forbid your con1ing to me; though 
my tongue be still, my ears shall be gladly open to your 
conversation; since to hear \vhat is fitting is not less 
precious than to speak it."-97. And again: "I am 
silent in conversation, as learning to speak ,vhat I ought 
to speak; llloreover, I an1 exercising nlyself in mastery 
of the passions. If this satisfies the inquirer, it is ,veIl ; 
if not, at least silence brings this gain, that I have not 
to enter into explanations."-98. 
Gregory ,vas 110\V fifty-two or three; thcre is S0111C- 
thing remarkable in a man so advanced in life taking 
such vigorous measures to overconle himself. 
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The following passages [ron1 his pOCIllS allude to the 

ame, or similar infirmities :-- 
I lost, 0 Lord, the use of yesterday; 
Anger came on, and stole rny heart away. 
o may this nlorning's light until the evening stay! 


Again: 
The serpent COlnes anew! I hold Thy feet. 
Help, David! help, and strike thy harp-strings sweet! 
Hence! choking spirit, hence! to thine own hell retreat. 


Some tenlptation or other is alluded to in the fCaO\VÎl16" 
poems; though perhaps it is not fair to ll1ake a poet 
responsible, in his o\vn person, for all he speaks as if 
fronl hinlself. 
Here are his thou2"hts for the 
1\10RNING. 


I rise, and raise my daspèd hands to Thee. 
Henceforth the darkness hath no part in rue, 
Thy sacrifice this day; 
Abiding finn, and with a freeluan's l11ight 
Stenuning the waves of passion in the fight. 
Ah! should I frOll1 Thee stray, 
l\Iy hoary head, Thy table \\There I bow, 
\Vill be my shanle, which are ruine honour now. 
Thus I set out ;-Lord, lead rn
 on Iny way! 


And then, after" the burden of the day, and the heat," 
we find hÜn looking back \vhen he conlCS to the 


EVENI
G. 
o Holiest Truth, how have I lied to Thee! 
I vowed this day Thy festival should be j 
Yet I am dim ere night. 
Surely I made l11Y prayer, and I did deenl 
That I could keep in Ine Thy lllorning be:.un 
I mmaf-llla te and bright. 
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But nlY foot slipped, and, as I lay, he caIne, 
1\Iy gloomy foe, and obbed tHe of heaven's flame. 
llelp Thou IUY darkness, Lord, till I am light. 


In the verses on l\Iorning an allusion nlay be observed 
tv his priesthood. 1'he follo\ving lines bear a Blore ex- 
press reference to it, and perhaps to Penance also :- 


In service o'er the ßlystic feast I stand, 
I cleanse Thy victinl-flock, and bring thenl near 
In holiest wise, and by a bloodless rite. 
o Fire of Love! 0 gushing Fount of Light! 
(As best I know, who need Thy cleansing h
lnd), 
Dread office this, beIllirèd souls to clear 
Of their defilclllcnt, and again lllake bright. 


These lines 111ay have an allusion ,vhich introduce
 us 
to the follo\ving :- 


As viewing sin, e'en in its faintest trace, 
1\Iurder in wrath, and in the wanton oath 
The perjured tongue, and therefore shunning them, 
So deem'd I safe a strict virginity. 
And hence our ample choir of holiest souls 
Are followers of the unfleshl} seraphim, 
And Hinl who 'lnid them reigns in lonely light. 
These, one and all, rush towards the thought of death. 
And hope of second life, with single heart, 
Loosed from the law and chain of Inarriagc \ ow. 
For I was but a captive at IllY birth, 
Sin IllY first life, till its base discipline 
Revo1ted IHe towards a nobler path. 
Then Christ drew near nle, and the Virgin-bOl n 
Spoke the new call to join I-lis virgin-train. 
So now towards highest heaven my innocent broè'1 
I raise e}.ultingly, sans let or bond, 
Leaving no heir of this poor tabernacle 
To apc nle when my proper CraIne is broke I 
But solitary with my only God, 
And truest souls to bear me çompany. 
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6. 


It so happens that \ve have a vast dcalof Grcciory's 
poetry, ,vhich he doubtless never intended fQr publica- 
ti0n, but "rhieh forn1ed the recreation of his r
tirenlent 
}'r0111 one of these con1position5 the followin
 playful 
extract, on the sallle subje..:t, is selected ;- 


As when the hZt.ud SOìne milllic forn1 would paint, 
It n1arks its purpose tirst in shadows faint, 
And next its store of varied hues applies, 
Till outlines fade, and the full limbs arise j 
So in the earlier school of sacred lore 
The virgin life no clainl of honour bore, 
\Vhile in Religion's youth the Law held sway 
And traced in symbols dilll that better way. 
But, when the Christ came by a virgin-birth,- 
His raùiant passage from high heaven to carth,- 
And, spurning father for His n10rtal state, 
Did Eve and all her daughters consecrate; 
Solved fleshly laws, and in the letter's pLace 
Gave us the spirit and the word of grace ;- 
Then shone the glorious Celibate at length, 
Robed in the dazzling lightnings of its strength, 
Surpassing spells of earth and marriage YOW, 
As soul the body, heaven this world below, 
The eternal peace of saints life's troubled sp:ln, 
And the high throne of God the haunts of Il1au. 
So now there circles round the King of Light 
A heaven on earth, a blameless court and bright, 
Ai1ning as en1blenlS of their God to shine, 
Christ in their heart, and on their brow His si
n, 
Soft funeral lights in the world's twilight dÏ1n, 
Seeing their God, and ever one with Him. 


Ye countless multitude, content to bow 
T a the soft thraldom of the nlarriage vow! 
I mark your haughty step, your froward gaze, 
GenIs deck your hair, and silk your limb" arrays j 
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Come, tell the gain which wedlock has conferred 
On n1an ; and then -the single shall be heard. 
The married many thus might plead, I ween; 
Full glib their tongue, right confiùent thcir Iniell :- 
" Hear, all who live! to whOln the nuptial rile 
lIas brought the privilege of life anù light, 
\Ve, who are wedded, but the law obey, 
Stanlped at creation on our blood and clay, 
\\That time the Dcnliurge our line began, 
Oped Adanl's side, and out of nlan drew man. 
Thenceforth let children of a Inortal sod 
Honour the law of earth, the prÜual law of God. 
" List, you shall hear the gifts of price that lie 
Gathered and bound within the 111arriage tic. 
\Yhat taught the arts of lif
, the truths that sleep 
In earth, or highest heaven, or vasty deep? 
\\.hat filled the Inart, and urged the vessel brave 
To link in one far countries o'er the wave? 
\Vhat raised the town ?-what gave the type anù gcrrc
 
Of social union, and of sceptre finu? 
\\"ho the first husbandman, the gleLe to plough, 
And rear the garden, but the luarriagc vow? 


" Nay, list again! who see1. its kindly chain, 
A second self, a double presence gain; 
Hands, eyes, and cars, to act or suffer here, 
Till e'en the weak inspire both love and fear- 
A comrade's sigh, to soothe when cares annoy- 
A comrade's smile, to elevate his joy. 


.., Nor say it weds us to a carnal life ; 
\Vhcn want is urgent, fears .lnd vows are rife. 
Light heart is his, who has no yoke at hOlue, 
Scant prayer for blessings as the seasons comc. 
But wife, and offspring, goods which go or stay, 
Teach us our neeù, and l11ake us trust and pray. 
Take love away, and life would be defaced, 
A ghastly vision on a howling waste" 
Stern, heartless, reft of the sweet spells, which swab&: 
The throes {)f Dassion, and which gladden age. 
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No child's sweet pranks, once more to make us young j 
No ties of place about our heart-strings flung j 
No public haunts to cheer; no festive tide, 
Where harmless mirth and smiling wit preside; 
A life, which s,:orns the gifts which Heaven assign'd, 
N or knows the sympathy of human kind. 
" Prophets and teachers, priests and victor kings, 
Decked with each grace which heaven-taught nature Iring-5, 
These were no giant offspring of the earth, 
But to the marriage-promise owe their birth :- 
Moses and Samuel, David, David's son, 
The blessed Thesbite, and more blessed John, 
The sacred twelve in apostolic choir, 
Strong-hearted Paul, instinct with seraph-fire, 
And others, now or erst, who to high heaven aspire. 
Bethink ye; should the single state be best, 
Yet who the single, but my offspring blest? 
1\ly sons, be still, nor with your parents strive, 
They coupled in their day, and so ye live." 
Thus Marriage pleads. Now let her rival speak; 
Dim is her downcast eye, and pale her cheek j 
U ntrimllled her gear ; no sandals on her feet j 
A sparest form for austere tenant meet. 
She drops her veil her lllodest face around, 
And her lips open, but we hear no sound. 
I will address her :-" Hail! 0 child of heaven, 
Glorious within! to whom a post is given 
Hard by the throne, where Angels bow and fear, 
E'en while thou hast a nan1e and mission here, 
o deign thy voice, unveil thy brow, and see 
Thy ready guard and minister in Ine. 
Dft hast thou corne heaven-wafted to n1Y breast, 
Bright Spirit! so come again, and give me rest! " 
. . . "Ah! who has hither drawn my backward feet, 
Changing for worldly strife my lone retreat? 
Where, in the silent chant of holy deeds, 
I praise my God, and tend the sick soul's needs; 
By toils of day, and vigils of the night, 
By gushing tears, and blessed lustral rite. 
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I have no sway amid the crowd, no art 
1 n speech, no place in councilor in mart j 
Nor hunlan law, nor judges throncd on high, 
Smile on IllY face, and to IllY words reply. 
Let others seek earth's honours; bc it luine 
One law to cherish, and to track onc line; 
Straight on towards heaven to press with singl
 LCl:t, 
To know and lo\"c my God, and then to dic content." 
etc., etc. 


It \vould take up too I11uch tin1e to continue the poenl, 
of ,,'hich I have attelnpted the above rude and free 
translation (or rather paraphrclsc, as indeed arc all the 
foregoing); or to introduce any other specinlens of the 
poetical talents of this accolnplished Father of the 
Church. 
I end \\"ith one or 1\'"0 stanzas, ,vhich give an account 
of the place and circun1stances of his retirement. I anI 
obliged again to '\"arn the reader, that he 11lust not fancy 
he has gained an idea of Gregory's poetry fron1 Iny 
atteIl1pts at translation; and should it be objected that 
this is not treating Gregory ,veIl, I ans\yer, that at least 
I am as true to the origin'11 as if I exhibiteò it in plain 
prose. 


SOlne one whispered yesterday 
Of the rich and fashionable, 
"Gregory, in his own small way, 
Easy was, and comfortable. 


Had he not of wealth his fill, 
\Vhom a garden gay did bless, 
And a gently trickling rill, 
And the sweets of idleness?" 


I made answer: "Is it ease 
Fasts to keep, and tears to shed? 
Vigil hours and wounded knees, 
Call you these a pleasant bed l 
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Thus a veritable 1110nk 
Does to death his fleshly franle ; 
Dc there who in sloth are sunk, 
They have forfeited the name." 


i\.nd thus I take leave of St. Gregory, a man \vho is 
1.5 great theologically as he is personally \vinning. 
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CHAPTER V 


ANTOXY IX COXFLICT. 


It He found him in a desert land, in a place of horror an(I of wj1rlern('S
 ; 
I Ie led him about) and taught him; and J Ie kept him as the apple of J lis 
eye. " 


I. 
I T \vould be a great mistake for us to suppose that ,,'e 
need quit our telnporal calling, and go into retire- 
Incnt, in order to serve God acceptably. Christianity is 
a religion for this ,,"orId, for the busy and influential, for 
the rich and po\\"erful, as ,veIl as for the poor. A \\rriter 
of the age of ] ustin l\Iartyr expresses this clearly and 
elegantly :-" Christians dif er not," he says, "from other 
nlcn, in count) y, or language, or custon1S. They do not 
live in any certain cities, or Cll1ploy any particular dialect, 
or cultivate peculiar habits of life. They dwell in cities, 
Greek and barbarian, each "There he finds hin1self placed; 
and ,d1ile tlley subn1it to the fashion of their country in 
dress and íood, and the general conduct of life, still they 
n1aintain a systenl of interior polity, 'v hich, beyond all 
controversy, is adlnirable and strange. The coun
rics 
they inhabit are their o\\'n, but they d\vell like aliens. 
They marry, like other nlen, and do not exclude their 
children from their affections; their tablc is open to all 
around thenl; they live in the flesh, but not according 
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to the flesh; they ,,'alk on earth, but their conversation 
is in hea\'en."-Ad Diogll. 5. 
Yet, undeniabie as it is, that there is never an obliga- 
tion upon Christians in general to leave, and often an ob- 
ligation against leaving, their ,vorldly engageolents and 
possessions, still it is as undeniable that such an aban- 
donlnent is often praise,,"orthy, and in particular cases a 
duty. Our Saviour expressly told one, ,vho ,vas rich 
and young, H to seH all, and give to the poor;" and 
surely He does not speak in order to immortalize excep.. 
tions or extren1e cases, or fugitive forms of arguolent, 
refutation, or censure. Even looking at the subject in a 
nlerely hunlan light, one olay pronounce it to be a nar- 
ro\V and shalIo,v systcn1, that Protestant philosophy, 
\vhich forbids all the higher and more noble impulses of 
the nlind, and forces men to eat, drink, and be merry, 
\\'hether they \\'ill or no. But the tnind of true Christi- 
anity is expansive enough to admit high and lo,v, rich 
and poor, one ,vith another. 
If the primitive Christians are to be trusted as \vit- 
nesses of the genius of the Gospel system, certainly it is 
of that elastic and comprehensive character \vhich re- 
moves the 010re po\,'erful tenlptations to extravagance, 
by giving, as far as possible, a sort of indulgence to the 
feelings and motives ,vhich lead to it, correcting theo1 
the \vhile, purifying them, and reining them in, ere they 
get excessive. T'hus, ,vhereas our reason naturally love

 
to expatiate at ,vill to and fro through all subjects kno,vn 
and unkno\\rn, Catholicisol docs not oppress us ,vith an 
irrational bigotry, prescribing to us the very minutest 
details of thought, sa that a n1an can never have an 
opinion of his o\Vn ; on the contrary, its creed is ever 
what it \vas, and never llloves out of the ground \vhich 
it originally occupied, and it is cautious and precise in 
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its decisions, and distinguishes between things necessary 
and things pious to believe, betwcen \vilfulness and ig- 
norance. At the satne titHe, it asserts the supre111acy of 
faith, the guilt öf unbelief, and the divine mission of the 
Church; so that reason is brought round again and sub- 
dued to the obedience of Christ, at the very tin1e ,,'hen 
it seems to be launching forth \vithout chart upon the 
ocean of speculation. And it pursues the same course 
in nlatters of conduct. It opposes the intolerance of 
,vhat are called" scnsible Protestants." I t is shocked at 
the tyranny of those ,,,ho "rill not let a man do anything 
out of the ,,'ay ,vithout stanlping hin1 \vith the natne of 
fanatic. It deals softly \\rith the ardent and impetuous, 
saying, in effect-" 1\1 y child, you n1ay do as many great 
things as you "'ill; but I have already made a list for 
you to select from. You are too docile to pursue ends 
Inerely because they are of your O\VI1 choosing; you 
seek them because they are great. You ,,'ish to live 
above the con1n10n course of a Christian ;-1 can teach 
you to do this, yet \vithout arrogance." l\Iean\"hile the 
sensible Protestant divine keeps to his point, hanlnlering 
a\\ray on his OWI1 ideas, urg-ing everyone to be as every 
one else, and nloulding all 111inds upon his one sn1all 
model; and \\.hen he has nlade his ground good to his 
o\"n adn1iration. he finds that half his flock have after 
all turned \Vesleyans or Independents, by \vay of 
searching for something divine and transcendental. 


2. 
These reIn arks are intended as introductory to son1e 
notice of the life of St. .l\ntony, the first monk, \,'ho 
finished his ,,,ork in Egypt just about the tinlC that St. 
Basil ,vas rene\\'ing that \\'ork in Asia l\Iinor. The ,vords 
H nlonk," "monastic," IHean "solitary," and. if taken 
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literally, certainly denote a mode of life which is so far 
contrary to nature as to require some special direction 
or inspiration for its adoption. Christ sent His Apostles 
by t\VO and two; and surely He knew \vhat ,vas in n1an 
from the day that He said-" It is not good for hinl to 
be alone." So far, then, Antony's n1anner of life may 
be ill-fitted to be a rule for others; but his pattern in 
this respect ,vas not adopted by his follo\vers, \vho by 
their numbers \vere soon led to the forn1ation of monastic 
societies, nay, who, after a \vhile, entangled even Antony 
himself in the tie of becoming in a certain sense their 
religious head and teacher. Monachism consisting, not 
in solitariness, but in austerities, prayers, retirement, and 
obedience, had nothing in it, surely, but \vhat \vas per- 
fectly Christian, and, under circumstances, exemplary; 
especially when viewed in its connexion with the relative 
duties, 'which were soon afterwards appropriated to it, of 
being almoner of the poor, of educating the clergy, and 
of defending the faith. In short, l\Ionachism became, in 
a little \vhile, nothing else than a peculiar department of 
the Christian ministry-a nlinistry not of the sacraments, 
but especially of the \vord and doctrine; not indeed by 
any forn1al ordination to it, for it \vas as yet a lay pro- 
fession, but by the comnlon right, or rather duty, \vhich 
attaches to all of us to avow, propagate, and defend the 
truth, especially \vhen such zeal for it has received the 
countenance and encouragement of our spiritual rulers. 
St. Antony's life, written by his friend, the great 
Athanasius, has come down to us. Some critics, indeed, 
doubt its genuineness, or consider it interpolated. Rivc- 
tus and others reject it; Du Pin decides, on the whole, 
that it is his, but \vith additions; the Benedictines and 
Tilleillont ascribe it to hilll unhesitatingly. I conceive 
no question can be raised \vith j
stice about its substantial 
6* 7 
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i.utcg-rity j and on rising fronl the perusal of it, all candid 
rcacJcrs \'lill pronounce Antony a \vonderful Inan. I
l\- 
thusiastic he cel tainly ll1ust be accounteù, accorJing to 
I
nglish vic\\Ts of things; and had he lived a Protestant 
in this Protestant day, he \'lould have been exposed to a 
serious tCInptation of becolning a fanatic. Longing for 
SOlne higher rule of life than any \"hich the ordinary 
forms of society adlnit, and finding our present lines too 
rigidly dra\'ln to include any character of mind that is 
Illuch out of the \yay, any rule that is not" gentlen1an- 
1ike, U "coInfortable," and H established," and hearing 
nothing of the Catholic Church, he 111ight possibly have 
broken \vhat he could not bend. The question is not, 
,\"hether such itnpat:cncc is not open to the charge of 
,vilfulncss and self-conceit; but \vhether, on the contrary, 
such special resignation to \'lorldly comforts as \ve see 
around us, is not often the characteristic of nothing else 
than selfishness and sloth ;-\vhether there are not Ininds 
with ardent feelings, keen Ï1naginations, and undisci- 
plined tempers, \vho are under a strong irritation prompt- 
ing thelu to run \vild,-\vhcther it is not our duty (so to 
speak) to play ,vith such, cdrefully letting out line enough 
lest they snap it,-and \vhcther the Protestant Establish- 
Inent is as indulgent and as ,vise as nlight be desired in 
its treatlnent of such persons, inasmuch as it provides no 
occupation for theIn, does not understand ho\v to turn 
theIll to account, lets them run to ,vaste, tempts theIn to 
di.:-sent, loses then1, is \'leakened by the loss, and then 
ùenounces thenl. 
But to return to Antony. Did I see hil11 before file, I 
Inight be ten1pted, ''lith lny cut and dried opinions, and 
nlY Inatter-of-fact \vays, and my selfishness and pusil- 
]animity, to consider hinl sOInc\vhat of an enthusiast; 
but what I desire to point oat to the reader, and especially 
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to the Protestant, is the subdued and Christian forn1 
which ,vas taken by his enthusiaslll, if it n1ust be so 
c.liled. It \vas not vulgar, bustling, in1becile, unstable, 
undutiful; it ,vas caltn and composed, 111anly, intrepid, 
nlagnanÍInous, full of affectionate loyalty to the Church 
and to the '"[ruth. 


3. 
Antony ,vas born A.D. 25 I, \vhile Origcn ,vas still 
I alive, ,vhile Cyprian was bishop of Carthage, Dionysius 
I bishop of r\lexandria, and Gregory Thaumaturgus of 
N eocæsarea; he lived till A.D. 356, to the age of 105, 
\vhen Athanasius ,vas battling ,vith the Emperor Con- 
stantius, nine years after the birth of St. Chrysostom, 
and two years after that of St. l\.ugustine. He ,vas an 
Egyptian by birth, and the son of noble, opulent, and 
Christian p3..rents. He ,vas brought up as a Christian, 
and, frotn his boyhood, showed a strong disposition to- 
wards a solitary life. Shrinking fron1 the society of his 
equals, and despising the external ,vodd in cOlnparison 
of the \vodd ,vi thin him, he set himself against ,vhat is 
con:;idered a liberal education-that is, the study of 
philosophy and of foreign lan6'uages. At the saIne time, 
he was very dutiful to his parents, simple and self-deny- 
ing in his habits, and attentive to the sacred services and 
readings of the Church. . 
Before he arrived at man's estate he had lost both his 
pJ.fcnts, and was left ,vith a sister, \vho ,vas a child, and 
a.n atl1ple inheritance. His luind at this tinle \vas ear- 
nestly set upon imitating the Apostles and their converts, 
who gave up their possessions and followed Christ. One 
day, about six months after his parents' death, as he 
went to church, as usual, the subject pressed seriously 
upon him. The Gospel of the day happened to contain 
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the text-" If thou ,yilt be pcrfec t, go sell all that thou 
hast." l\ntony appli.cd it to hitn')clf, and acted upon it. 
He had three hundred acres,. of especial fertility, even 
for I
gypt; these he at once made over tr) the use of the 
poor of his o\vn neighbourhood. N ext, he turned into 
Inoney all his personal property, and refìcrving a portion 
for his 
ister's use, gave the rcst to the poor. i-\ftcr a 
\vhile he ,vas struck by hearing in church the tcxt-" Be 
not solicitous for to-I110rrO\V;" and considering h
 had 
not yet fully satisfied the E\pangelical counsel, he gave 
a\vay ,,,,hat he had reserved, pl<-lcing his sister in the care 
of sonle \VOInen, ,,"ho had devotf>d themsclves to the 
single state. 
He cOinmenced his ascetic life, according to the 
custon1 then observed, by retiring to a place not fLlr fro111 
his o\\"n home. Here he ren1aincd for a \vhilc to stcady 
and fix his nlind in his ne\v habits, and to gain ,vhat 
advice he could to,vards the pcrfect fonnation of theIn, 
from such as had already engaged in the like object. 
This is a renlarkable trait, as Athanasius records it, as 
sho\ving ho\v little he ,vas influenced by self-will or a 
sectarian spirit in ,vhat he ,vas doing, ho\v ardently he 
pursued an ascetic life as in itself good, and ho\v ,villing 
he \vas to becoine the servant of any ,vho nlight give 
hinl directions in pursuing it. But this ,vill be best shown 
by an extract :- 


"There was, in the next village, an aged man who had lived a 
solitary life from his youth. Antony, seeing him, 'was zealous in 
a good thing,' and first of all adopted a similar retirement in the 
neighbourhood of the vil1age. And did he hear of any zealous 
person anywhere, he would go and seek hiln out, like a wise nlan ; 
not returning hOlne tin he had seen hiln, and gained fron1 hinl 
smue stock, as it were, for his journey towards holiness. He 


* Arura-Three quarters of an English acre.-(,'ibboll. 
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laboured with his hands, according to the words-' If anyone will 
not work, neither let him eat;' laying out part of his produce in 
bread, p:ut on the poor. He prayed continually, having learned 
that it is a duty to pray in private without ceasing. So attentive, 
indeed, was he to sacred reading, that he let no part of the Scrip- 
ture faU from hin1 to the ground, but retained aH, 111cmory serving 
in place of book. In this way he gained the affections of all; he, 
in turn, subjecting hin1self sincerely to the zealous Inen WhOll1 he 
visited, and nlarking down, in his own thoughts, the special attain- 
ment of each in zeal and ascetic life-the refined manners of one, 
another's continuance in prayer, the meekness of a third, the kind- 
ness of a fourth, the long vigils of a fifth, the studiousness of a 
sixth. This one had a marvellous gift of endurance, that of fasting 
and sleeping on the ground; this was gentle, that long-suffering; 
and in one and all he noted the devotion towards Christ, and love 
one towards another. Thus furnished, he returned to his own 
ascetic retreat, henceforth con1bining in hin1self their separate 
exercises, and zealously minded to exemplify then1 all. This, in- 
deed, was his only point of elllulaÏ:ion with those of his own age, 
viz. that he might not COlne off second to thelll in good things; 
and this he so pursued as to annoy no one, rather to Inake all 
take delight in hiln. Accordingly, all the villagers of the place, 
and religious persons who were acquainted with him
 seeing him 
such, called him God's beloved, and cherished him as a son or as 
a brother."-
 4. 


Of course this account is the mere relation of a fact; 
but, over and above its historical character, it evidently 
is meant as the description of a type of character ,vhich 
both the ,vriter and those for \vhom he \vrote thought 
enlinently Christian. Taking it then as being, in a 
certain line, the beau ideal of \vhat Protestants \vould 
ca1l the enthusias111 of the time, I \vould request of them 
to COlTIpare it ,vith the sort of religion into ,vhich the 
unhappy enthusiast of the present day is precipitated 
by the high and dry systelTI of the Establishlnent; and 
he \viIi see ho,v nluch ,vas gained to Christianity, in 
purity, as ,veIl as unity, by that monastic systeln, the 
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place of ,vhich in this country is filled by methodistn 
and dissent. 
. 
After a \vhile, our youth's enthusiasm began to take 
its usual course. I-lis spirits fell, his courage flagged; 
a reaction follo\ved, and the tenlptations of the world 
\\'hich he had left assaulted hiln \vith a violence \vhich 
sho\ved that as yet he had not 111astered the full nleaning 
of his profession. IIad he been nothing more than an 

nthusiast, he ,,,ould have gone back to the ,\'orId. The 
property he had abandoned, the guardianship of his sister, 
his family connexions, the conveniences of \vealth, ,,'oddly 
reputation, disgust of the sanleness and coarseness of 
his food, bodily infinnity, the tediou,;ness of his mode of 
living, and the absence of occupation, presented theln- 
selves before his inlagination, and becatne instruments of 
tenlptation. Othcr and fiercer assaults succeeded. Ho\\r_ 
ever, his faith rose above thenl all, or rather, as Athana- 
sius says, " not himself, but the grace of God that \Vas 
in hinl." I-lis biographer proceeds :- 


"Such was Antony's first victory over the devil, or rather the 
Saviour's glorious achievement in him, 'who hath condemned sin in 
the flesh, that the justification of the law n1ay be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit.' I\" ot, 
howe,.cr, as jf Antony, fancying the devil was subdued, was neglect- 
ful afterwards, and secure; knowing frOln the Scriptures that there 
arc many devices of the enemy, he was persevering in his ascetic 
life. He was the more earnest in chastising his body, and bringing 
it into subjection, lest, triun1phing in some things, in others he 
lnight be brought Jow. His vigils were often through the whole 
night. He ate but once in the day, after sunset; sOlnetin1es after 
two days, often after four: his food was bread and salt,-his drink, 
water only. He never had more than a mat to slcep on, but 
generally lay down on the ground. He put aside oil for anointing, 
saying that the youthful ought to be forward in their asceticism, and, 
instead of seeking what B1ight relax the body, to accustOll1 it to hard- 
ships, remen1bering the Apostle's words-' \Yhen I mn weak, then 
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am I powcrfu1.' He thought it 
nsnitable to measure either hol)' 
Hving, or retiren1ent for the sake of it, by length of time; but by 
the earnest desire and deliberate resolve of being holy. Accord 
ingly, he never hilnself used to take any account of the time gon' 
by; but, day by day, as if ever fresh beginning his exercise, he lnade 
still greater efforts to advance, repeating to himself continually the 
\ìaying of the Apostle, 'forgetting the things that are behind, and 
stretching forth myself to those that are before.' "-9 7. 


4- 
Such \vas his life for about fifteen years. At the end 
of this time, being no\v thirty-five, he betook hilllself to 
the desert, having first spent some days in prayers and 
holy exercises in the tombs. Here, ho\vever, I atn 
compelled to introduce another subject, \vhich has 
already entered into Athanasius's text, though it has not 
been necessary to notice it,-his alleged conflicts \vith 
the evil spirits; to it, then, let us proceed. 
It is quite certain, then, that Antony believed himself 
to be subjected to sensible and visible conflicts with evil 
spirits. It would not be consisteat \vith our present 
argun1ent to rescue him from the imputation of enthu- 
siasn1 : he Inust be here considered an enthusiast, else I 
cannot make use of him; the very drift of IllY account 
of him being to sho\v ho\v enthusiasm is sobered and 
refined by being submitted to the discipline of the 
Church, instead of being allo\ved to run \vild externalIy 
to it. I say, if he \vere not an enthusiast, or at least in 
danger of being such, \ve should lose one chief instruction 
\vhich his life conveys. To maintain, ho\vever, that he 
was an enthusiast, is far from settling the question to 
which the narrative of his spiritual conflicts give') rise; 
so I shall first make some extracts descriptive of them, 
and then comment upon them. 
The follo\ving is the account of his visit to the tombs:-- 
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"Thus bracing hiluself after the pattern of Etias, he set off to 
tIle tonlbs, "hich were some distance fronl his village; and giving 
directions to í1n acquainta
ce to bring hinI bread alter son1e days' 
interval, he entered into one of them, suffered himself to be shut in, 
:1I1d renIained there by hinlself. This the eneiny not enduring, yea, 
] ather dreading, lest before long he should engross the desert also 
Ivith his holy exercise, assaulted him one night with a host of spit its, 
and so lashed hinI, that he lay speechless on the ground frOlll the 
torture, which, he declared, was far more severe than frOln strokes 
which man could inflict. But, by God's Providence, who does not 
overlook those who hope in Him, on the next day his acquaintance 
came with the bread; and, on opening the door, saw him lying on 
the ground as if dead. \Vhereupon he carried hilu to the village 
church, and laid hiln on the ground; and nlany of his relations and 
the villagers took their places by the body, as if he were already 
dead. 110we\"er, about l1lÏdnight his senses returned, and collect- 
ing hinIsclf, he observed that they were all asleep except his afore- 
said acquaintance; whereupon he beckoned hitn to his side, and 
asked of him, without waking any of theIn, to carry hiln back again 
to the tonlbs. 
"The IHan took hinl back: and when he was shut in, as before, 
by himself, being unable to stand frOlTI his wounds, he lay down, and 
began to pray. Then he cried out loudly, ' Here am 1, Antony; 1 
Jo not shun your blows. Though ye add to them, yet nothing shaH 
separate me from the love of Christ.' And then he began to sing, 
, If armies in canlp should stan(.. together against me, Iny heart 
shall not fear.' The devil has no trouble in devising diverse shapes 
of evil. During the night, therefore, the evil ones 'made so great a 
tumult, that the whole place seemed to be shaken, and, as if they 
hroke down the four walls of the building, they seemed to rush in in 
the fonn of wild beasts and reptiles. But Antony, though 
scourged and pierced, fdt indeed his bodily pain, but the rather 
kept ,.jgil in his soul. So, as he lay groaning in body, yet a 
watcher in his 111ind, he spoke in taunt-' Had ye any power, one of 
YOU would be enough to assail me ; you try, if possible, to frighten 

e with your number, because the Lord has spoiled you of your 
strength. Those pretended fOr111S are the proofs of your impotence. 
Our seal and waU of defence is faith in our Lord.' Aiter Inany 
attempts, then, they gnashed their teeth at him, because they were 
rather making themselves a sport than hÏ1n. But the Lord a second 
time remenlhered the conflict of Antony, and came to his help. 
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Raising his eyes, he saw the rooi as if opening, and a beam of 
light descending towards him; suddenly the devils vanished, his 
pain ceased, and the building was whole again. Upon this Antony 
said, '\Vhere art Thou, Lord? why didst Thou not appear at the 
first, to ease nlY pain?' A voice answered, 'Antony, I was here, 
but waited to see thy bearing in the contest; since, therefore, thou 
hast sustained and not been worsted, I will be to thee an aid for 
ever, and I will make thy name fatnous in every place.' "-

 9, 10. 
After this preliminary vigil, Antony made for the 
desert, ,,,here he spent the next t,venty years in solitude. 
Athanasius gives the follo\ving account of his life there:- 
" The following day he left the tombs, and his piety beconling 
still more eager, he went to the old man before mentioned, and 
prayed him to accompany hinl into the desert. \Vhen he declined 
by reason of his age and the novelty of the proposal, he set off 
for the mountain by himself. . . . and finding beyond the river a 
strong place, deserted so long a while that venomous reptiles 
abounded there, he went thither, and took possession of it, they 
farther retreating, as if one pursued them. Blocking up the 
entrance, and laying in bread for six months (as the Thebans are 
wont, often keeping their bread a whole year), and having a well of 
water indoors, he remained, as if in a shrine, neither going abroad 
himself, nor seeing any of those who came to him. . . . He did 
not allow his acquaintance to enter; so, while they remained often 
days and nights without, they used to hear noises within; blows, 
pitiable cries, such as 'Depart from our reahn! what part hast 
thou in the desert? thou shalt perforce yield to our devices.' At 
first they thought he was in dispute with SOlne men who had 
entered by Ineans of ladders; but when they had contrived to peep 
in through a chink, and saw no one, then they reckoned it was 
devils that they heard, and, in terror, called Antony. He cared 
for them more than for the spir:ts. and coming at once near the 
door, bade them go away and not fear; 'for,' he said, 'the devils 
Blake all this feint to alarm the tÏ1nid. Ye, then, sign yourselves, 
and depart in confidence, and let them make game of themselves.'" 
-

 12, 13 


5. 
To enter into the state of opinion and feeli'1g which 
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such accounts in1ply, it is necessary to observe, that, as 
regards the Church's 
varfare ,,'ith the devil, the prinlitivc 
Christians, as Catholics since, considered themselves to 
uc sinlilarIy circumstanced with the Apostles. '[hey did 
not dra\v a line, as is thc fashion -with Protestants, be- 
l\\reen thc condition of the Church in thcir day and in 
thc first age, but believed that \vhat she had becn, such 
she \vas still in her trials and in her po\vers; that the 
open assaults of Satan, and their o\vn means of repelling 
thenl, "rere such as they arc described in the Gospels. 
Exorcisn1 \vas a sacred function \vith them, and the 
energumen took his place \vith catechunlens and peni- 
tL'nts, as in the nun1ber of those \vho had the especial 
prayers, and \\'ere 'lIlo\ved some of the privileges, of the 
Christian body. Our Saviour speaks of the po""er of 
exorcising as depending on fasting and prayer, in certain 
special cases, and thus distinctly countenances the notion 
of a direct conflict bet\veen the Christian athlcte and the 
po\rers of evil,-a conflict, carried on, on the side of the 
former, by definite \veapons, for definite ends, and not 
that indirect \\rarfare nlere1y \vhich an ordinary religious 
course of life implies. "This kind can go out by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting." Surely none of Christ's 
\vords are chance \vords; I {e spoke 'Zuitlt a purpose, and 
the Holy Spirit guided the Evangelists in their selection 
of them witlt a purpose; and if so, this text is a rule and 
an adnlonition, a..1d \vas acted upon as such by the pri- 
ll1itive Christians, \vhether from their received principles 
of interpretation or the traditionary practice of the 
Church. 
In like manner, \vhethcr from their n10de of interpret- 
ing Scripture, or from the opinions and practices \vhich 
came do\vn to them, they conceived the devil to be 
allowed that po\ver over certain brute animals \vhich 
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Scripture sometimes assigns to him. He is kno\vn on 
one memorable occasion to have taken the form of a 
serpent; at another time, a legion of devils possessed a 
herd of s\vine. These instances n1ay, for \vhat \ve know, 
be revealed sþeci1Jtells of a whole side of the Divine Di::;- 
pensation, viz., the interference of spiritual agencies, good 
anå bad, ,vith the course of the ,,'orId, under \vhich, per- 
haps, the speaking of Balaam's ass falls; and the early 
Christians, whether so understanding Scripture, or from 
their traditionary system, acted as if they really ,vere 
such specill1ens. They considered that brute nature \vas 
widely subjected to the power of spirits; as, on the other 
hand, there had been a time \vhen even the Creator Spirit 
had condescended to manifest Himself in the bodily fonn 
of a dove. Their notions concerning local demoniacal 
influences as existing in oracles and idols, in which they 
,vere sanctioned by Scripture, confirmed this belief. 
Accordingly, they took passages like the following lite- 
rally, and used them as a corroborative proof: "Behold, 
I have given you po\ver to tread upon serþcnts and scor- 
piOllS, and upon all the power of the enemy." "They 
shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them." " Your adversary, the devil, as 
a roaring lioll, goeth about, seeking ,vhom he may 
devour." II I sa\v three unclean spirits, like frogs . . . 
they are the spirits of devils, \vùrking signs." Add to 
these, Daniel's vision of the four beasts; and the descrip- 
tion of leviathan, in the book of Job, \vhich was inter- 
preted of the evil spirit. 
l\10reover, there is a ground of deêp philosophy on 
\vhich such notions nlay be based, and \vhich appears to 
have been held by these primitive Christians; viz., that 
visible things are types and earnests of things invisible. 
'The elements are, in some sense, symbols and tokens of 
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spiritual agents, good and bad. Satatl is called the 
prince of'the air. Still 1110rc nlysterious than inanitnate 
. 
nature is the fan1ily of brute anitnals, ,vhose liInbs and 
organs arc governed by sonle n10tive princip
e unkno,,'n. 
Surely there is nothing abstractedly absurd in consider- 
ing ccrtain hideous ùevelopnlents of nature as tokens of 
the presence of the unseen author of evil, as soon as ,vc 
once adnlit that he exists. Certainly the sight of a 
beast of prey, "rith his Inalevolent passions, savage cruelty, 
in1placable rage, Inalice, cunning, sullenness, restlessness, 
brute hung
r, irresistible strength, though there cannot 
be sin in any of these qualities themselves, a\vakens very 
awful and cOlnplicated Inusings in a religious mind. 
l'hus a philosophical vie\\' of naturc ,vould bc considcred, 
in the tinles I speak of, to corroborate the nlethod of 
Scripturc interpretation ,,'hich those sanle tinlcs adopted. 
But, 1110reover, Scripture itsclf seemed, in the parallel 
case of de1110niacs, to becolnc its O\VI1 interpreter. It 
,vas notorious that in the Apostolic age devils Blade 
hunlan beings their organs; ,,'hy, then, nluch more, 
should not brute beasts be such? The simple question 
,vas, ,,'hether the state of things in the third century 'vas 
substantially the same as it ,vas in the first; and this, 
I say, the early Christians asslIJJlcd in the affirnlative, 
and certainly, whether they ,verc judges of this question 
or not, I suppose they 'vere as good judges as Protes- 
tants are. l
hc case of dClnoniacs should be carcfully 
considered, since thcir sufferings often seCln to have 
been neither 1110re nor less than what ,vould no\v be 
hastily attributed to natural diseases, and ,vould be 
treated by n1edical rules. The de
oniac 'Vh001 the 
Apostles could not cure had certain synlptoms \\'hich in 
anothcr ,,'ould have been called epileptic. Again, the 
\\"OOlan ,vho ""as bo\ved together for eighteen years, and 
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was cured by Christ, is expressly said to have had (( a 
spirit of infirmity," to have been "bound by Satan." 
If, then, \vhat looks like disease nlay sometimes be the 
token of demoniacal presence and po\ver, though or- 
dinarily admitting of medical treatment, ,vhy is it an 
obj ection to the connexion of the nlaterial or aninlal 
\vorld \vith spirits, that the la\vs of mineral agents, or 
the peculiarities of brute natures, can also be dra\vn out 
into system on paper, and can be anticipated and reck- 
oned on by our kno\vledge of that system? The sanle 
objection lies, nay, avails, against the one and the other. 
The very sanle scoffing temper \vhich rejects the teach- 
ing of the Church, primitive and nlodern, concerning 
Satan's power, as "Pagan," H Oriental," and the like, 
does actually assail the inspired statements respecting it 
also, explains a\vay demoniacal possessions as unreJ.I, 
and maintains that Christ and His Apostles spoke by 
\vay of accot11modation, and in the language of their 
day, \vhen they said that Satan bound us ,vith diseases 
and plagues, and ,vas" prince of the po\ver of the air." 
Dreams are another departnlent of our present state 
of being, through ,,,hich, as Scripture informs us, the 
Su pernatural sOllletinles acts; and in the same general 
,yay; i.e. not ahvays, and by ascertaiGable rules, but by 
the virtue of occasional, though real, connexion \vith 
theln. 


6. 
On the ,vhole, then, I anl led to conclude that, sup- 
posing I found a narrative, such as Antony's, of the 
Apostles' age, it \vould be sufficiently agreeable to the 
narratives of Scripture to make me dismiss fronl my 
11lind all alltecedellt difficulties in believing it. On the 
other hand, did the tniracle of the s,vine occur in the 
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life of St. Antony, I venture to maintain that tuen of 
this scientific day \vould 110t Inerely suspend their judg- 
Inent, or pronounce it improbable (which they might 
have a. right to do), but \vould at once, and pcrelllptorily, 
pronounce it altogether incredible and false: so as to 
Inakc it appear that 


"There are more things in heaven and earth, I-Ioratio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 


I have no \vish to trifle, or argue \vith subtlety upon 
a very deep subject. This eJrth had become Satan's 
kingdon1; our Lord can1C to end his usurpation; but 
Satan retreated only inch by inch. The Church of Christ 
is hallo\ved ground, but è
ternal to it is the kingdom of 
darkness. l\Iany serious per:;ons think that the evil 
spirits have, even no\\r, extraordinary powers in heathen 
lands, to say nothing of the remains of their ancient 
don1Ïnion in countries no\\- Christian. There are strange 
stories told in heathen populations of sorcerers and the 
like. Nay, ho\v strange are the stories \\'hich only in half- 
heathen, or even Christian T)laces, have COlne perhaps to 
our o\vn knowledge! IIc\v unaccountable to him \vho 
has met \\'ith then1 are the sudden sounds, the footsteps, 
and the noises \\'hich he has heard in solitary places, or 
\\'hen in conlpany \"ith others! 
These things being considered, were I a candid 
Protestant, I \vould juJge of Antony's life thus :-1 
should say: "There 111ay be enthusiasm here; there may 
De, at times, exaggerations and misconceptions of \vhat, 
as they really happened, Incant nothing. And still, it 
may be true also thdt that conflict, begun by our Lord 
\vhen l-Ie \vas interrogated and assaulted by Satan, \vas 
continued in the experience of Antony, who lived not so 
very long after I-lim. Ho\v far the evil spirit acted, how 
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far he was really present in material forms, how far on 
the other hand \vas dreau1, ho\v far imagination, is little 
to the purpose. I see, anyho\v, the root of a great truth 
here, and think that those are \viser \vho adn1Ít some- 
thing than those \vho deny everything. I see Satan 
frightened at the invasions of the Church upon his king- 
dom; I see him dispossessed by fasting .and prayer, as 
\vas predicted ; I see hilll retreating step by step; and 
I see hilll doing his utmost in \vhatever ,yay to resi.:!t. 
Nor is there anything uncongenial to the Gospel systen1, 
that so direct a \var, \vith such definite \veapons, should 
be \vaged upon hÜn; a ,var \vhich has not the ordinary 
duties of life and of society for its subject-n1atter and 
instruments. That text about fasting and prayer is a 
canon in sanction of it : our Saviour too HÎlllseIf was forty 
days in the \vilderness; and St. Peter at J oppa, and 
St. John at Patn1os, sho\v us that duties of this \vorld 
lnay be providentially suspended under the Gospel, and a 
direct intercourse \vith the next world may be opened 
upon the Christidn." 
And if so much be allo\ved, certainly there is nothing 
in Antony's life to make us suspicious of him personally. 
His doctrine surely \vas pure and unimpeachable; and 
his ten1per is high and heavenly,-\v'thout cowardice, 
\vithout gIOOIl1, \vithout formality, and \vithout self- 
con1placency. Superstition is abject and crouching, it 
is full of thoughts of guilt; it distrusts God, and dreads 
the po\vers of evil. Antony at least has nothing of this, 
being full of holy confidence, divine peace, cheerfulness, 
and valorousness, be he (as some men may judge) ever 
so 111uch an enthusiast. But on this subject I shall say 
something in the next chapter. 
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Ie The land that was desolate and impassabJc shaH be glad, and the 
wi1derness shaH rejoice and shaH flourish like the lily. And that which 
\\ as dry land shaH become a pooJ, and the thirsty Jand springs of water." 


I. 
I I-I AVE said enough about St. Antony's history; let 
111e no\v introduce the reader to his character, \vhich 
I shall best do by setting before hin1 SOBle unconnected 
passages, as they occur in the narrative of his life. 
It is remarkable that his attenlpts at curing diseases 
\vere not always successful; his prayers being t'xpCrl1JlCllta/, 
not, as in the case of the Apostles, itnmediately suggested 
by the san1e Po\ver \vhich \vas about miraculously to 
nlanifest Itse]f. Of course there were then in the 
Church, as at all tin1es, extraordinary and heavenly 
gifts; but still they \vere distinct from those peculiar 
po\vers \vhich \ve ascribe to the Apostles, as in1n1ediate 
ministers of the Revelation. 


" lIe united in syn.pathy and prayer with those who were in 
suffering," says Athan'1sius, "and of tell, and in many cases, the 
Lord heard him. '''hen heard, he did not boast; whcn 1111SlIccess- 
lit/, he did not murnlur; but, under all circmnstances, he gave 
thanks himself to the Lord, and exhorted the sufferers to be patient, 
and to be assured that their cure was out of the power of hinlsclf, and 
indeed of any man, and lay with God only, who wrought whell lie 
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would, and towards whom:'He chose. The patients in consequence 
accepted even the words of the old man as a medicine, learning 
themselves not to despise the means, but rather to be patient, while 
tho3e who were healed were instructed not to give thanks to Antony 
but to God only ."-
 56. 
This passage deserves notice also, as sho\ving thc 
unvarnished character of the narrative. Superstitious 
and fabulous histories are not candid enough to adn1it 
such failures as are implied in it. The follo,ving is 
to the same purpose. He ,vas asked to aIlo\v a paralytic 
\\roman and her parents to visit hinl, ,vith the hope of a 
cure, and he refused, on the ground that, if her life \vas 
to be preserved, her own prayers n1ight be efficacious 
,vithout hin1. 


" 'Go,' he humbly answered, 'and, 1t1lless she be dead already, 
you will find her cured. This happy event is not my doing, that she 
should come to ll1e, a lniserable Inan, to secure it; but the cure is 
fr0111 the Saviour, who shows n1ercy Ùt e'l/e1Y þlace, on those who 
call upon Him. To Iter þrayers, then, the Lord has been gracious, 
to Ille is but revealed, by His loving-kindness, that He ll1eans to 
cure her where she is.' "-
 58. 


Antony held that faith had po,ver \vith God for any 
\vc,rk: and he took delight in contrasting with thi
 
privilege of exercising faith that poor measure of kno,v- 
ledge ,vhich is all that sight and reason open on us at the 
utl110st. He seen1S to have felt there \vas a divine spirit 
and po,ver in Christianity such as irresistibly to con1- 
n1cnd it to religious and honest minds, coming home to 
th(' heart ,vith thc san1e conviction \vhich any high moral 
precept carries ,vith it, and leaving argumentation behind 
as c0111paratively useless, except by ,vay of curiously 
investigating moti\-es and reasons for the satisfaction of 
the philosophical analyst. i\nd then, when faith was 
once in operation, it \vas the instrument of gaining the 
6* 8 
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kno,vlcdge of truths ,vhich reason could but fcebly 
presage, or could not even have imagined. 
Sonle philosophcr
 canle to discourse ,vith hin1; he 

J. ys to th enl : 


'" Since you prefer to insist on demonstrative argument, and, 
being skilled in the science of it, would have us also rcfrain from 
worshipping God without a dCluonstrative argument, tcll IHe firft, 
how is the knowledge of things in general, and especially of religion, 
absolutely ascertained? Is it by a demonstration of argtunent, or 
through an operativc power of faith? And which of thc two will 
you put first?' They said, Faith, owning that it was absolute 
knowledge. Then Antony rejoincd, '\Vell said, for faith results 
from a disposition of the soul; but dialectics are from the science 
of thc disputant. They, then, who possess the opcrative power of 
faith can supcrsede, nay, arc but cumbercd with demonstration in 
argument; for what we apprchend by faith, you are merely en- 
deavouring to al rive at by argument, and sometimes cannot even 
express what we apprehend. Faith, then, which operates, is bettcr 
and surer than your subtle syllogisnls.'''-
 77. 


Again : 


" 'Instead of demonstrating in the persuasive argumcJ?ts of 
Gentile wisdom, as our Teacher says, we persuade by faith, which 
vividly anticipates a process of .lrgUlnent.' "-
 80. 


After curing some den10niacs ,vith the sIgn of the 
cross, he adds: 


'" \Vhy wonder ye at this? It is not we who do it, but Christ, 
by means of those who belic\'c on Him. Do ye too belic\'c, and 
ye shall see that our religion lies not in some science of argument, 
but in faith, which operates through love towards Jesus Christ; 
which if ye attained, ye too would no longer seek for dClnonstrations 
drawn flO111 argmllent, but would account faith in Christ all-suffi- 
cicnt.' "-ibid. 


Antony, as ,ve have already seen, is far from boasting 
of his spiritual attainments: 
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c; It ís not right to glory in casting out devils, nor in curing 
diseases, nor to make much of him only who casts out devils, and 
to undervalue him who does not. On the contrary, study the 
ascetic life of this man and that, and either imitate and emulate or 
improve it. For to do mir2cles is not ours, but the Saviour's; 
wherefore He said to His disciples, , Rejoice not that spirits are 
subject unto you,' etc. To those who take confidence, not in holi- 
ness but in miracles, and say, , Lord, did we not cast out devils in 
Thy name?' He Inakes answer, 'I never knew you,' for the Lord 
does not acknowledge the ways of the ungodly. On the whole, 
then, we must pray for the gift of discerning spirits, that, as it is 
written, we Inay not believe every spirit."-
 38. 


In like nlanner he dissuades his hearers from seeking 
the gift of prophecy; in \"hich he remarkably differs 
from heathen ascetics, such as the N eo-platonists, \vho 
considered a kno\vledge of the secret principles of nature 
the great re\vard of their austerities. 


"\Vhat is the use of hearing beforehand frOl11 the evil ones what 
is to happen? Or, why be desirous of such knowledge, even 
though it be true? It does not make us better men; nor is it a 
token of religious excellence at all. None of us is judged for what 
he does not know, nor accounted happy for his learning and acquire- 
Inents ; but in each case the question is this, whether or not he 
has kept the faith, and honestly obeyed the comn1andn1ents? 
\Vherefore we must not account these as great Inatters, nor live 
ascetically for the sake of them-viz. in order to know the future; 
but to please God by a good conversation. But if we are anxious 
at all to foresee what is to be, it is necessary to be pure in mind. 
Certainly I believe that that soul which is clean on every side, and 
established in its highest nature, becomes keen-sighted, and is able 
to see things 1110re and further than the devils, having the Lord to 
reveal them to it. Such was the soul of Eliseus, which witnessed 
Giezi's conduct, and discerned the heavenly hosts which were 
present with it."-
 34. 


2. 
These extracts have incidentally furnished SOme 
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cV1Llencc of the calnlness, and I may say coolness of 
j \ntony's judgtl1ent-i.e. ,vaivlng the question of the truth 
of the principles and facts frol11 ,vhich he starts. I atn 
a\\'are that an objector ,vould urge that this is the very 
peculiarity of aberrations of the intellect, to reason cor- 
rectly upon false pren1Ïsses; and that Antony in no ,yay 
differs fro111 Inany n1en no\vadays, 'VhOlTI ,ve consider 
unable to take care of themselves. Yet surely, ,vhen ,ve 
are exan1Ïning the evidence for the divine mission of the 
, ... \postles, ,ve do think it allo\vable to point out their 
good sense and conlposure of Inind, though they aSSUtl1
 
prctl1isses as Antony docs. And, considering ho\v ex- 
travagant and capricious the conduct of enthusiasts com- 
n10nly is, ho,v rude their Inanners, ho\v inconstant their 
resolutions, ho\v variable their principles, it is certainly 
a reconll11endation to our solitary to find hinl so grave, 
Illanly, consideratc, and refined,-or, to speak fan1ÍliarIy, 
so gcntlenlanlike, in the true sense of that ,vord. \Ve 
sec sot11cthing of this in the account ,,,hich Athanasius 
gives us of his personal appearance after his Ì\vcnty 
ycars' seclusion, ,,"hich has nothing of the gaunt charac- 
ter, or the uncouth cxpression, of one ,vho had thro\vn 
hiIusclf out of the society of his fello\v-men. I shall be 
obliged to ll1ake a long cxtract, if I begin; and yet I 
cannot hclp hoping that the reader ,vill be pleased to 
have it. 


"He had now spent nearly twenty years exercising himself thus 
Ly himself, neither going abroad nor being seen for any time by 
anyone. But at this date, many longing to copy his ascetic life, 
and acquaintances coming and forcibly bre:lking down and driving 
in the door, Antony came forth as frOln SOlne shrine, fully perfect 
111 its nl)'steries, and instinct with God. This was his first appear- 
é\.l1ce outside the enclosure, and those who had come to see him 
\\"(.1"(, struck with surprise at the little change his person had under- 
gone, having neither a full habit, as being without exercise, nor the 
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shrivelled character which betokens fasts and conflicts with the 
evil ones. He was the san1e as they had known him before his 
retreat. His lnind also was serene, neither narrowed by sadness 
nor relaxed by indulgence, neither over-merry nor melanchol
'. 
He showed no confusion at the sight of the nlultitude, no elation at 
their respectful greetings. The Lord gave hbn grace in speech, so 
that he comforted lnany who were in sorrow, and reconciled those 
who were at variance, adding in every case, that they ought to set 
nothing of this world before love towards Christ. And while he 
conversed with the people, and exhorted them to remenlber the 
bliss to come, and God's loving-kindness to us men in not sparing 
His own Son, but giving Rial up for us all, he persuaded many to 
choose the monastic life. And from that time monasteries have 
been raised anlong the mountains, and the desert is made a city 
by monks leaving their all and enrolling then1selves in the heavenly 
citizenship." 


His biographer then goes on to record one of his dis- 
courses. It was spoken in the Egyptian language, and 
ran as follows: 


" Holy Scripture is sufficient for teaching, yet it is good to ex- 
hort one another in the faith, and refresh one another with our 
discourses. You then, as children, bring hither to your father 
whatever you have learned; and I in turn, as being your elder, 
will now impart to you what I have experienced. Let this pre- 
ëlninently be the common purpose of everyone of you, not to give 
in when once you have begun, not to faint in -your toil, not to say, 
'We have been long enough at these exercises.' Rather as though, 
day after day, we were beginning for the first tin1e, let our zeal 
grow stronger; for even the whole of hmnan life is very short com- 
pared with eternity, or rather nothing. And every thing in thi
 
world has its pFice, and you get no more than an equivalent; yet 
the promise of everlasting life is bought at a trifling purchase. 
'The days of our years are three score and ten years,' as Scripture 
says, 'and if, in the strong, they be four score j' yet, did we persist 
in OUi' exercises for the whole four score, or for a hundred, this 
would not be the measure of our reign in glory. Instead of a hun- 
dred years, we shall reign for ages upon ages; not upon this poor 
earth upon which is our struggle, but our promised inheritance is 
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in heaven. \V
 lose a corruptible body to receive it back incor... 
ruptible. . 
"\\'"hcrefore, my children, let us not weary, nor think we have 
hcen a long while toiling, or that we are doing any great thing; 
for our present sutTerings arc not to be conlpdred to the glory that 
shall be revealed in us. Let us not look at the world, or reckon 
we have nlade great sacrifices, for even the whole earth is but a 
sluall spot cOlnpared to the expanse of heaven. Though we had 
possessed it all, and had given it all up, it is nothing to the king- 
dom of heaven. It is no more than a man's making little of one 
copper coin in order to gain a hundred gold ones; thus he \\ho is 
lord of the whole earth, and biùs it farewell, does but give up little 
and g
lÏns a hundredfold. But if the whole c3.rth be so little, what 
is it to leave a few acres? or a house? or a store of gold? Surely 
we should not boast or be dejected upon such a sacrifice. If we 
do not let these things go for virtue's sake, at death at length we 
shall leave theIn, and often to whon1 we would not, as says 
Ecclesiastes. \Vhat gain is it to acquire what we cannot carry 
lway with us? Far different are prudence, justice, temperance, 
iortitudc, understanding, charity, love of the poor, faith towards 
Christ, gentleness, hospitality; obtain we these, and we shall find 
thenl there before us, making ready a d\\ elling for us in the countl Y 
of the lneek." 


After rcn1Ïnding his brethren that thcy have the Lord 
to ,,'ork ,vith thcln, and that they n1ust fulfil the Apostles' 
rule oî dying daily,-by rising as though they should not 
last till evcning, and going to rest as though they should 
nevcr rise, "life being of an uncertain nature, doled out 
by Plovidence froln day to day," he continues: 


"Therefore, having now set out upon the path of virtue, let us 
rather stretch forward to what is before. Be not alarmed when you 
hear speak of virtue, nor feel towards the name as if you were 
strangers to it; for it is not far from us, it is not external to us; 
the work is in us, and the thing is easy, if we have but the wilL 
Greeks trayel beyond the sea to learn letters,-we need not travel 
for the kingdo:ll of heaven, or cross the sea for virtue. Christ 
anticipates us, , The kingdo111 of heaven (He says) is within you i' 
virtllc needs but the will. 
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.. We have able and subtle enemies, the evil spirits; with these 
we must wrestle, as the Apostle says. There is need of much 
prayer and self-discipline to gain, through the Holy Spirit, the gift 
of discerning of spirits, to detect their nature, viz. which of thenl 
are the less abandoned, which the lnore, what is the aim of each, 
what each affects, and how each is overthrown and ejected. 
\Vhen th
 Lord caIne on earth, the enemy fell, and his power waxed 
weak; therefore, as being a tyrant, though powerless, he keeps not 
quiet even in his fall, but threats, for he can do no more. Let each 
of you consider this, and he lnay scorn the evil spirits. Behold, 
we are here met together and speak against them, and they know 
that, as we make progress, they will grow feebler. Had they then 
leave, they would suffer none of us Christians to live; had they 
power, they would not conle on with a noise, or put forth phantoms, 
or change their shapes to further their plans ; one of then1 would 
be enough, did he cOlne, to do what he could and wished to do. 
Such as have power do not nlake a display in order to kill another, 
nor alarm by noises, but use their power to effect at once what they 
wish. But evil spirits, since they can do nothing, are but as actor
 
in a play, changing their shap
s and frightening children by 
their tmnult and their make-belief; whereas the true Angel of the 
Lord, sent by Hil11 against the Assyrians, needed not tumult, ap- 
pearance, noise, or clatter, but, in that quiet exercise of his power, 
he slew at once a hundred four score and five thousand. But the 
devils have not power even over the swine: much less over man 
made in God's ima:;e."-

 14- 2 9. 


3. 
What can be more calm, more fearless, more noble 
than his bearing in this passage? Call his life a romance, 
if you think fit; still, I say, at least, we have in the 
narrative the ideal of a monk, according to the teaching 
of the fourth century. You cannot say that Antony was 
a savage self-tormentor, an ostentatious dervise; that he 
had aught oÍ pomposity or affectation, aught of cunning 
and hypocrisy. According to ..i\.thanasius's description 
-\vho wa$ personally acquainted ,vith him- 
"His countenance had a great and extraordinary beauty ÍD it. 
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This was a gift frOln the Saviour; for, if he was in company with a 
number of monks, dnd any stranger wished to have a sight of hin1, 
directly that he came to thenl, he would pass by the rest, and run 
to Antony, as being attracted by his appcardnce. Not thdt he was 
taller or larger than others; but there was a peculiar con1posure of 
manner and purity of soul in hin1. For, being unruf11ed in soul, all 
his outw,ud expressions of feeling were free frOl11 perturbation also; 
so that the joy of his soul made his very face cheerful, and fron1 the 
gestures of the body nlight be understood the COluposure of his soul, 
accorùing to the text, , A glad heart l11aketh a cheerful countenance; 
but by grief of mind the spirit is cast down.' Thus Jacob detected 
Laban's trt:achery, and s<lÏù to his wives, , I see your father's counte- 
nance, that it is not tow<uds nle as yesterday.' Thus Samuel, too, 
discovered David; for he had bean1Ïng eyes, and tceth white as 
111ilk. In like Inanner one might recognise Antony; for he was 
never agitated, his soul being in a deep calm,-ne\ cr changed 
countenance, fr0111 his inward joyfulness.'J-
 67. 


His own ,vords assign one of the causes of this tran- 
quillity. He says: 


" The vision granted us of the holy ones is not tumultuous; for 
, He shall not contend, nor cry out,' nor shall anyone hear their 
voice. So quietly and gently does it come, that the soul is straight- 
way filled with joy, eÀultation, and confidence, knowing that the 
Lord is with them, who is our joy, and God the Father's power. 
And its thoughts arc preserved frOl11 tU111ult and tempest; so that, 
being itself illUluinated fully, it is able of itself to contemplate the 
beings that appear before it. A longing after divine and future 
things takes possession of it, till it desires altogether to be joined 
unto them, and to dep3.rt with them. Nay, and if there be some 
who, frOln the infinnity of n1an, dread the sight of these good ones, 
such apparitions rcnlove their aldrm at once by their love, as Gabriel 
did to Zacharias, and the Angel at the divine tomb to the wOlnen, 
and that other who said to the shepherds in the Gospel, , Fear 
not.' "-
 35. 


Such sentiments, beautiful as they are, ll1ight in another 
be ascribed to Inere nlysticism; but not so in the case of 
Antony, considering his constant profession and practice 
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of self-denying and active virtue, and the plain practical 
sense of his exhortations. He took a vigorous part in 
the religious controversies of his day, reverencing the 
authorities of the Church, and strenuously opposing both 
the l\Ieletiall schisrnatics and the Arians. The follo\ving 
I is an account of another of his intervie\vs \vith heathen 
philosophers. They came \vith the hope of jeering at 
his ignorance of literature: 


" Antony said to the111, '\Vhat do you say? which is prior, the 
mind or letters? And which gives rise to which, mind to letters, 
or letters to mind?' \Vhen they answered that mind was prior, and 
invented letters, Antony replied, 'He, then, whose mind is in health, 
does not need letters.' This answer struck all who were present, a
 
well as the philosophers. They went away surprised that an un- 
educated n1an should show such understanding. For, indeed, he 
had nothing of the wildness of one who had lived and grown old on 
a mountain; but was polished in his n1anners, and a man of the 
world."-
 73. 


It has sometimes been objected, that hagiographists 
commonly fail in point of dignity, in the n1iracles \vhich 
they introduce into their histories. I am not called here 
to consider the force of this objection; but Antony at 
least is clear of the defect; had his miracles and visions 
been ascribed to St. Peter or St. Paul, I conceive they 
would not have been questioned, evidence being sup- 
posed. For instance: 


" Once, when he was going to take food, having stood up to pray, 
about the ninth hour, he felt hÍlnself carried away in spirit, and, 
strange to say, he saw himself, as if out of himself, while he stood 
looking on, and borne into the air by certain beings. Next, he saw 
some hateful and terrible shapes, stationed in the air, and stopping 
the way to prevent his passing on. His conductors resisted, but 
they asked whether he was not in1peachable. But on their beginning 
to reckon up from his birth, his conductors interrupted them, saying, 
'The Lord has wiped out all his earlier sins i but a reckoning may 
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bwfully be made from the time he became a monk, and pronlised 
hiIl1selfto God.' His accusers hercupon began; but, when they could 
prove nothing, the way became clear and open; and immediately 
he found himself rcturned, as it wcrc, to himself, and forming with 
himsclf one Antony as before. Then forgctting his meal, he re- 
Inained the rest of that day, and the whole of the following night, 
groaning and praying; for he was astonished at finding against how 
many we have to wrestle, and by what an effort we I1lust pass 
through the air heavenward. lIe renlclubcred that this is what the 
Apostle said, 'the prince of the power of this air/-and his special 
c>..hortation in consequence, 'Put on the panoply of God, that ye 
may be able to resist in the evil clay/ \Vl
n we heard it, we 
called to mind the Apo
t1e's words, '\Yhether in the body, or out of 
the body, I know not; God knoweth.' "-
 65. 


A rr aill : 
b 


U He had had a discussion with sonIC persons, who had come to 
him, concerning the passage of the soul, and the abode which was 
allottcd to it. On the following night, SOlne one calls binl frorn 
above in these words, , Antony, rise, go forth, and behold.' Accord- 
ingly he went forth, knowing whom he should obey, anrl, looking up, 
he saw a huge sonlething, unsightly and horrid, standing and reach- 
ing up to the clouds, and beings were ascending as if with wings, 
aõ1d it was catching at thenl with its hands. Of these, it brought 
some to a stand; while otherf, Hying past it, went upwards without 
further tlouLle. In such case.5, that huge Inonster would gnash its 
teeth; rejoicing, on the other hand, over those whom it cast down. 
Immediately Antony heard a voice, saying, 'Louk, and understand.' 
And his nlÍnd w..\S opened, and he cOluprehended that he saw the 
passage of souls, and the enemy, envious of the faithful, seizing anù 
stopping those whOln he had an advantage over, but foiled in his 
attclllpts upon those who had not obeyed him. After this vision, 
taking it as a warning, he nlade still lllOre strenuous efforts to 
advance forward daily."-
 66. 


Once more: 


"Once, when he was sIttmg and working, he fell into a trance, 
and groaned much at the sight he saw. After a whi]e, he turned to 
those who were with hirrl groaning, and prayed with nUlch trem.. 
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blmg, remaining a long time on his knees. When, at length, he rose, 
the old Illan began to weep. His friends, trembling and in great 
alann themselves, begged to know what it was, and urged him till 
he was forced to tell. '0, IllY children,' he said at h
ngth, with a 
deep sigh, 'it were better to die before that vision is fulfilled.' On 
, their pressing him, he continued with tears, 'Wrath is about to over- 
take the Church, which is to be given over to Illen like irrational 
brutes. For I saw the table of the Lord's house hemmed in by 
n1ules, who were striking about with their hoofs at everything 
within, as is the way with unmannered beasts. You see, now, why 
I groaned so much; for I heard a voice, saying, My altar shall be 
polluted.' This the old man saw; two years after, the assaults of 
the Arians took place, when they plundered the churches, and gave 
the sacred vessels to heathens to carry, and compelled the heathens 
from the \".orkshops to attend their religious meetings with them, and 
in their presence wanton insults offered to the Lord's table."-
 82. 


4. 
At length the hour caine for hi In to die; and Antony 
and his monks l11ade their respective preparations for it. 
The narrative runs thus: 


"The brethren urging him to remain with thein, and there finish 
his course, he would not hear of it, as for other reasons, which were 
evident, even though he did not n1ention them, so especially because 
of the custOITl of the Egyptians in respect to the dead. For the 
bodies of good illen, especially of the holy martyrs, they used to 
enfold in linen cloths; and, instead of burying,. to place them upon 
biers, and keep them within their houses, thinking thus to honour 
the departed. Antony had applied even to bishops on this subject, 
begging them to adIllonish their people; and had urged it upon lay- 
men, and had rebuked women, saying, that the practice was consist- 
ent neither with received rule, nor at all with religion. ' The bodies 
of patriarchs and prophets are preserved to this day in sepulchres; 
and the Lord's body itself was laid in a tomb, and a stone at the 
entrance kept it hidden till He rose the third day.' By such argu- 
Inents he showed the irregularity of not burying the dead, however 
holy; , for what can be more precious or holy than the Lord's body?' 
And he persuaded In any to bury for the future, givÍng thanks to 
the Lord for such good instruction. n 
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This was a matter of discipline and of discretion, as to 
which the custom of the Church l11ay vary at different 
tilnes; but \vith thàt ,ve arc not concerneù here; to 
proceed: 


"Antony, then, being aware of this, and fearing lest the salue 
should be done to his own body, bidding farewell to the monks in 
the outer mountain, made hastily for the inner mountain, where he 
comIllonly dwelt, and after a few months, fell ill. Then calling to 
him two who lived with him, as ascetics, for fifteen years past, and 
ministered to him on account of his age, he said to then1, , I, as it is 
written, go the way of my fathers; for I perceive I am called by the 
Lord. You, then, be sober, and forfeit not the reward of your long 
asceticislu ; but, as thosc who have Inade a beginning, be diligent to 
hold fast your earnestness. Ye know the assaults of the evil spirit, 
how fierce they are, yet how powerless. Fear theln not; rather 
breathe the spirit of Christ, and believe in Hin1 always. Live as if 
dying daily; takc heed to yourselves, and remen1ber the admonitions 
you have heard fIonllne. Have no fellowship \\ith the schismatics, 
nor at all with the heretical Arians. Be diligent the rather to join 
yourseh'es, first of all, to the Lord, next to the Saints, that after 
death they may receive you as friends and intimates into the eternal 
habitations. Such be your thoughts, such your spirit j and if you 
have any care for me, remember me as a father. Do not let them 
carry my body into Egypt, lest they store it in their houses. One 
of my reasons for cOIning to this nlonntain \\ as to hinder this. You 
know I have ever reproved those who have done this, and charged 
them to cease from the cllstmn. Bury, then, Iny body in the earth, 
in obedience to my word, so that no one loay know the place, e}.cept 
yourselves. In the resurrection of the dead it will be restored to 
Ine incorruptible by the Saviour. Distribute IUY gannents as 
follows :-let Athanasius, the bishop, have the one sheep-skin and 
thc garment I sleep on, which he gave me ncw, and which has 
grown old with Ine. Let Serapion, the bishop, have thc other sheep- 
skin. As to the hair-shirt, keep it for yourseh-es. And now, IllY 
children, farewell; Antony is going, and is no longer with you.' 
" After these words, they kissed him. Then he stretched himself 
out, and seen1ed to see friends come to him, and to be very joyful 
at the sight (tö judge from thc cheerfulness of his countenance as he 
lay), and so he breathed his last, and was gathered to his fathers. 
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His attendants, as he had bidden them, wrapped his body up, and 
buried it : and no one knows yet where it lies, except these two. 
As to the two friends who were bequeathed a sheep-skin a-piece of 
the blessed Antony, and his tattered garment, each of them pre- 
serves it as a great possession. For when he looks at it, he thinks 
he sees Antony; and when he puts it on, he is, as it were, carrying 
about hilu his instructions with joy."-

 9 0 , 92; 


Such ,vas in life and death the first founder of the 
n10nastic system; and his example, both as seen, and 
far more in the narrative of his biographer, ,vas like a fire 
kindled in Christendom, \vhich "many ,vaters could not 
quench." Not that I \vould defend the details of any 
popular form of religion, considering that its popularity 
inlplies some condescension to the \veaknesses of human 
nature; yet, if I must choose bet\veen the fashionable 
doctrines of one age and of another, certainly I shall 
prefer th3.t \vhich requires self-denial, and creates hardi- 
hood and contempt of the ,vorld, to some of the religions 
no\v in esteem, ,vhich rob faith of all its substance, its 
grace, its nobleness, and its strength, and excuse self- 
indulgence by the arguments of spiritual pride, self-confi- 
dence, and security;-which, in short, make it their boast 
that they are more c01Jifortable than that ancient creed 
which, together \vith joy, leads men to continual smiting 
on the breast, and prayers for pardon, and looking for- 
\vard to the judgment-day, as to an event really to 
happen to themselves individually. 
The following is Athanasius's account of the effect 
produced by Antony in Egypt, even in his lifetime; and 
perhaps in his lifetime it \vas not only in its beginning, 
but in its prime. For all things human tend not to be, 
and the first fervour of zeal and love is the most won- 
derful. Yet even when its original glory had faded) 
the n10nastic home \vas ever, as now, the refuge of the 
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penitent and the school of the saint. But let us hear 
A thanasi us : 


" Among the mountains there were monasteries, as if tabernacles 
fined with divine choirs, singing, studying, fasting, praying, exulting 
in the hope of things to come, and working for almsdeeds, having 
]O\"C and harmony one towards another. And truly it was givell 
one- there to see a peculiar country of piety and righteousness. 
Neither injurer nor injured was there, nor chiding of the tax-col- 
lector j but a Ilulltitudc of ascetics, whose one feeling was towards 
holiness. So that a stranger, seeing the monasteries and their 
order, would be led to cry out, , H ow beauteous are thy homes, 0 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 0 IsraeJ ; as shady groves, as a garden 
on a river, as tents which the Lord has pitched, and as cedars by 
the waters.' "- 6 4+ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AUGUSTINE AND TIlE VANDALS. 


.'The just perisheth, and no man Iayeth it to heart; and men of mei'CY 
'l.fe taken away, for there is none to understand; for the just man is takeu 

way from before the face of evil." 


I. 
I BEGAN by directing the reader's attention to the 
labours of t\vo great bishops, \vho restored the faith 
of Christianity \vhere it had long been obscured. N O\V, 
I I \vill put before him, by \vay of contrast, a scene of the 
overthrow of religion,-the extinction of a candlestick, 
-effccted, too, by champions of the same heretical creed 
\vhich Basil and Gregory successfully resisted. It \vill 
be found in the history of the last days of the great 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in Africa. The truth 
triumphed in the East by the po\ver of preaching; it 
'vas extirpated in the South by the edge of the s\vord. 
Though it may not be given us to appropriate the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse to the real events to \vhich 
they belong, yet it is impossible to read its inspired 
pages, and then to turn to the dissolution of the Roo1an 
empire, \vithout seeing a remarkable agreement, on the 
'whole, bet\veell the calamities of that period and the 
sacred prediction. There is a plain announcement in 
the inspired page, of " W OCt \voe, woe, to the inhabitants 
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of the earth;" an announcement of Ie hail and fire 
ll1Íllgled ,vith blood," the conflagration of "trees and 
green grass," thc destruction of ships, the darkening of 
the sun, and the poisoning of the rivers over a third of 
thcir course. There is a clear prophecy of revolutions 
on the face of the earth and in the structure of society. 
And, on the other hand, let us observe ho,v fully such 
gcneral foretokcnings are borne out, alnong other pas- 
sages of history, in the Vandalic conquest of Africa. 
1
he coast of Africa, behveen the great desert and the 
l\Icditerranean, ,vas one of the nl05t fruitful and opulent 
portions of the Roman \vorld. The eastern extre111ity 
of it ,,,as more especially connected \vith the enlpire, 
containing in it Carthage, flippo. and other to\vns, cele- 
brated as being sees of the Christian Church, as ,veIl as 
places of civil inlportance. In the spring of the year 
-+
8, the Vandals, .Arians by creed, and barbarians by 
birth and disposition, crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and proceedcd along this fertile district, bringing ".ith 
thenl devastation and captivity on every side. I'hey 
abandoned thenlselves to the n10st savage cruelties and 
cxcesses. They pillaged, ravaged, burned, Dlassacrcd 
all that canlC in thcir ,yay, sparing not even the fruit- 
trees, \vhich might have afforded some paor food to the 
rcmnant of the population, ,vho had escaped from them 
into caves, the recesses of the mountains, or into vaults. 
T,vice did this desolating pestilence s\veep over the face 
of the country. 
The fury of the Vandals ,vas especially exercised to- 
,vards the memorials of religion. Churches, cemeteries, 
n10nasteries, ,,,ere objects of their fiercest hatred and 
n10st violcnt assaults. They broke into the places of\vor- 
ship, cut to pieces all internal decorations, and then set 
fire to them. They tort J l r ed bishops and clergy \vith 
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the hope of obtaining treasure. The names of saIne of 
the victiITIS of their ferocity are preserved. T\Iansuetus, 
bishop of Utica, was burnt alive; Papinianus, bishop of 
Vite, ,vas laid upon red-hot plates of iron. This ,vas 
near upon the time when the third Genera 1 Council '\'as 
assernbling at Ephesus, ,,,hich, froln tIle insecure state 
of the rOJ.Js, and the universal rnisery \,"hich reigned 
among theIn, the African bishops \vere prevented fron1 
attending. The Clergy, the religious brotherhoods, the 
holy virgins, \vere scattered all over the country. The 
daily sacrifice was stopped, the sacranlents could not be 
obtdincd, the festivals of the Church passed unnoticed. 
At length, only three cities remained unvisited by the 
general dcsolation,-Ca!"thage, I -I ippo, and Cirtha. 


2. 


Hippo '"as the see of St. .t\ustin, then seventy-four 
YC_lrs of age (forty aìnlost of which had been passed in 
ministerial labours), and \vJ.rned, by the la\v of nature, 
of the approach of dissolution. It \vas as if the light of 
prosp
rity and peace '''ere fading a,vay from the African 
Church, as sank the bodily powers of its great earthly 
ornJ.ment and stay. At this time, \vl)en the terrors of 
the bJ.rbaric invasion spread on all sides, a bishop "Tote 
to hiiTI to ask whether it was allowable for the ruler of 
a Church to leave the scene of his pastoral duties in 
orJcr to save his life. Different opinions had heretofore 
been expressed on this question. In Augustine's OW11 
country Tertullian had n1aintained that flight was un- 
lawful, but he \vas a 1Iontanist ,vhen he so wrote. On 
the other h:tnd, Cyprian had actually fled, and had 
defended his conduct when questioned by the clergy of 
!{0111e. His contenlporclries, Dionysius of Alexandria. 
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nnd Gregory of Neocæsarea, had fleG also; as had roIy- 
carp before thenl, anò Athanasius after thenl. 
Athanasius also had to defend his flight, and he de- 
fendcd it, in a ".ork still extant, thus :-First, he ObSCl vc
, 
it has the 
anction of l1U111erOUS Scripture prccedents. 
"rhus, in the instance of confessors under the old covenant, 
J acüb fled frot11 E
au, l\Ioses fron1 Pharao, David frotB 
Saul; Elias concealed hitl1self fron1 .A..chab three years, 
111<.1 the sons of the prophets "'ere hid by .l\bdias in a cavc 
fion1 J czebel. I n like 111anner under the Gospel, the disci- 
plcs hid thenl
cl\'es for fcar of the Jews, and St. Paul \\'as 
let down in a baskct ovcr the "pall at Dalnascu
. On 
the other hand, no instance can be adduced of over- 
boldness and headstrong daring in the saints of Scripture. 
But our Lord I-I in1sc If is the chief Cxc1l1plar of fleeing 
froln persecution. As a child in arnlS Ire had to flee into 
l""gypt. \Vhcn He rcturned, I Ie still 
hunncd ] udca, 
and retired to N azarcth. After raising Lazarus, on the 
J e,,'s seeking I-lis lifc, "I-Ie \\'alked no I1lore openly 
alllong thcIn," but rctrcatcd to the ncighbourhood of thc 
descrt. \ \
hcn they took IIp stones to cast at I I inl, lIe 
hid I [ii11sclf; \\,hen they attcnlptcd to cast H in1 dO\\'l1 
Jcadlong, He made IIis \vay through thcln ; when I-Ie 
heard of the Bapti:-t's death, I Ie retircd across the lakc 
into a descrt placc, apart. If it Le said that lIe did 
..ì so, because I lis tiI11e \vas not yet C0I11C, and that whctl it 
: \\"as co Il1 C, lIe delivered up 1 I inlscJf, wc 11111st ask, in 
rcply, how a tnan can kno\\p that h is titHe is C0I11e, so as 
to have a right to act as Christ acted? And since \ye do 
not kno\\', \\.e lllust ha\"e paticnce; and, till God by His 
0\\"11 act detennines the tinlc, \ve Blust" wander in shcep- 
skins and goat-skins," rather than take the Inattcr into 
our 0\\"11 hands; as cven Saul, the pcrsecutor, \\-a') left by 
David in the hands of God, whethcr I Ie \\.ould " strike 
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him, or his day should conle to die, or he should go down 
to battle and perish." 
If God's servants, proceeds Athanasius, have at any 
tin1e presented thenlselves before their persecutors, it ,vas 
at God's comn1and : thus Elias sho\ved hinlself to Achab ; 
. so did the prophet from ] uda, to ] eroboan1; and St. 
Paul appealed to Cæsar. Flight, so far from in1p
ying 
co\vardice, requires often greater courage than not to flee. 
I t is a greater trial of heart. Death is an end of all 
trouble; he \\"ho flees is ever expecting death, and dies 
daily. Job's life \yas not to be touched by Satan, yet 
was not his fortitude shown in \vhat he suffercd? Exile 
is full of n1Ïseries. The after-conduct of the saints 
sho\ved they had not fled for fear. Jacob, on his death- 
bed, contetnned death, and blessed each of the twelve 
Patriarchs; r\Ioses returned, and presented himself before 
Pharao; David was a valiant \varrior; Elias rebuked 
Achab and Ochazias ; Peter and Paul, ,vho had once hid 
then1selves, offered thenlselves to m,lrtyrdom at H..onle. 
And so acceptable ,vas the previous flight of these n1en 
to Aln1Ïghty God, thJ.t \ve read of His sho\ying then1 SaIne 
I sp
cial favour during it. Then it ,vas that] acob had the 
lision of Angels; r\Ioses sa,v the burning bush; David 
,,,rote his prophetic Psaln1s; Elias raispd the dead, and 
gathered the people on IVlount Canncl. How ,vould thc 
Go:;;pel cyer have been preached throughout the \\'orId, if 
the Ap03tlc;:; had not fled? And, since their tin1e, those, 
too, ,vila have become n1artyrs, at first fled; or, if they 
advanced to Ineet their P ersecutors it ,vas bv SOlTIC 
, ./ 
secret suggestion of the Di\'ine Spirit. But, above all, 
,vhile these instances abundantly illustrate the rule of 
duty in persecution, and the ten1per of nlinJ necessary 
in those \\"110 ob_scrve it, \\'e have that duty itself dcclared 
in a plain precept by no 
thcr thJ.n our I.Jord : " \YhcH 
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they shall persecute you in this city," I Ie says, " flee 
into another;" and. "let then1 that are in J udea flee 
unto the Iuountains." 
Thus argues the great Athanasius, living in spirit ,vith 
the saints departed, ,,'hile full of labour and care here on 
earth. For the argu111ents on the other side, let us turn 
to a "Titer, nut less vigorous in Inind, but les5 subdued 
in tCl11per. 1'hus writes 1'ertulliLd1 on the same subject, 
then a l\lontani
t, a century and a half earlier:-
 othing 
happens, he says, ,,'ithout God's ,yill. Persecution is sent 
by 11 in1, to put I I is ser\-'ants to the test; to divide be- 
tween good and bad: it is a trial; ,vhat man has any 
right to interfere? I Ie ,vho gi,-es the prize, alone can 
a
sign the con1bat. rersecution is more than perll1itted, 
it is actually appointed by ....'\..hnighty Gael. It docs the 
Church Dutch good, as leading Christians to increased 
seriousness ,vhile it lasts. It C0111es and goes at God's 
ordering. Satan could not touch Job, except so far as 
God gave pern1ission. lIe could not touch the Apastles, 
except as far as an opening ""as allowed in the \\rords, 
" Satan hath desired to have you, but I have prayed for 
thee," Peter, "and thou, being once converted, confinn 
thy brethren." \ V e pray, "Lcad us not in to tCl11 pta tion, 
but deliver us from evil;" ,\'hy, if ,ve Inay deliver our- 
seh cs ? Satan is pcrmitted 2ccess to us, either for 
punishl11cnt, as in S.1ul's case, or for our chastisco1cnt. 
Since the persecution comes frol11 God, we IlL1Y not Iaw- 
rulh- a\"oid it, nor can \ve avoid it. \ Y e cannot, because I-I c 
is all PO'VCl ful ; ,ve 11111St not, be a use He is all good. \\7 e 
should lca\?c the Inatter entirely to God. As to the COl11- 
Inand of fleeing [roll1 city to city, this ,\ras tell1porary. It 
\\ras intenèed to secure the preaching- of the Gospel to 
the nations. '''hile the Apostles preached to the] CWS,- 
till thcy had preached to the Gentiles,-they ,,"cre to flec; 
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but one might as \vell argue, that \VC no\v are not to go 
" into the way of the Gentiles," but to confine ourselves 
to u the lost sheep of the house of Israel," as that \ve are 
no\v to (( flee from city to city." Nor, indeed, \vas going 
from city to city a flight; it \vas a continued preaching; 
not an accident, but a rule: ,vhcthcr persecuted or not, 
they \vere to go about; and before they had gone 
throu
h the cities of Israel, the Lord \vas to come. The 

 
conl1nand contempllted only those very cities. If St. 
Paul escaped out of Darnascus by night, yet after\\:ards,. 
against the prayers of the disciples and the prophecy ofî 
Agabus, he ,vent up to J erusalein. Thus the conlnland
 
to flee did not last even through the lifetin1e of the- 
Apostles; and, indeed, \vhy should God introduce perse- 
cution, if He bids us retire fro111 it ? This is ilnputing 
inconsistency to I-lis acts. If \ve \vant texts to justify 
our not fleeing, He says, ((\Vhoso shaH confess 1\Ie before 
Inen, I ,vill confess hiln before 1ry Father." " Blessed 
are they that suffer persecution;" " I Ie that shall per-- 
severe to the end, he shall be saved;" "Be not afraid of 
thenl that kill the body;" (( \Vhosoever does not carry- 
his cross and C0111e after 1\Ie, cannot be l\Iy disciple." 
Ho\v are these texts fulfilled \vhen a Inan flees? Christ 
, 
,,-ho is our pattern, did not nlore than pray, (( If it be 
possib!e, let this chalice pass :" \ve, too; should both stay 
and pray as He did. And it is expressly told U';, that 
H \Ve also ought to lay do\vn our lives for the brethren." 
Again, it is said, " Perfect charity casteth out fear; " he 
who flees, fears; he \vho fears, U is not perfected in 
charity." The Greek proverb is sOlnetinles urged, " He 
\"ho flees, \vill fi 6 ht another day; " yes, and he may flee 
another day, also. Again, if bishops, priests, and deacons 
flee, \vhy Inust the laity stay? or must they flee also? 
H The good shepherd," on the contrary, U layeth do\vn 
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his life for his sheep;" \vhcreas, the bad shepherd 
"seeth the ,volf cOIning, and Ieaveth the sheep, and 
ficcth." At no tinlc,.as J erc!lliah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah 
tcll us, is the flock in greater danger of being scatter' d 
than \\,hen it loses its shepherJ. 1.ertullian ends tlluS : 
_(I This doctrine, nlY brother, perhaps appears to you 
hard; nay, intolerable. But recollect tlut God has said, 
( I Ie that can take, let him take it;' that is, he \yho 
receivcs it not, let hilll depart. I Ie \"ho fears to suffer 
cannot belong to I I inl \\"ho has sutferec1. I I c \\. ho does 
not fear to suffer is perfect in love, that is, of God. 
l\Iany are called, fc\\" are chosen. X ot he \\,ho \vould 
\".ilk the broad \vay is sought out by God, but he \\"ho 
walks the narro\v." l'hus the ingenious and vehenlent 
Tertullian. 


3. 
\Vith these n.>nlarks for and again
t flight in persecu- 
tion, \\"e shall be prcpared to listen to Augustine on the 
subject ;-1 ha",,re said, it \\"as brought under his notice 
by a brother b:shop, \vith reference to the iInpending 
visitation of the barbarians. I lis answcr hapl-")ily is pre- 
serveù to us, and extracts fronl it shall no\v be set before 
the reaJer. 


U TO HIS HOLY DROTHER A
D FELLOW-BISHOP HO
ORATlJS, 
AUGUSTI
E SEXDS HEALTH I
 THE LORD. 


(( I thought the copy of IllY letter to our brother Quoùvultdeus, 
which I sent to YOll, wculcl have been sufficien
, dear brother, "ith- 
out the task you put on nlC of counselling you 011 the proper course 
to pursue under our existing- dangers. I twas certainiy a. shert 
letter; yet I included every question which it was neces
ary to ask 
and answer, when I said that no persons were hindered from retir- 
ing to such fortified places as they were able and desirous to secure j 
while, on the other hand, we llli6ht not break the bouds of ollr 
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ministry, by which the lo:'e of Christ has engaged us not to desert 
the Church, where we are bound to serve. The following is what I 
laid down in the letter I refer to :-' I t remains, then,' I say, , that, 
though God's people in the place where we are be ever so few, yet, if 
it does stay, we, whose n1inistration is necessary to its staying, Inust 
say to the Lord, Thou art our strong rock and phce of defence.' 
" But you telline that this view is not sufficient for you, frOln an 
apprehension lest we should be running counter to our Lord's COlll- 
Inand and example, to flee from city to city. Yet is it conceivable 
that He n1eant th:lt our flocks, whOln He bouzht with His own 
blood, should be deprived of that necessary ministration without 
which they cannot live? Is He a precedent Íor this, who was carric,J 
in flight into Egypt by His parents when but a child, before He had 
formed Churches which we can talk of His leaving? Or, when 5t. 
Paul was let down in a basket through a window, lest the enemy 
should seize hilll, and so escaped his hands, was the Church of that 
place bereft of its necessary Ininistration, seeing there were other 
brethren stationed there to fulfil what was necessary? Evidently 
it was their wish that he, who was the direct o
Jject of the persecu- 
tors' search, should prescnre hin1self for the sake of the Church. 
Let, then, the servants of Christ, the ministers of His word anf1 
sacraments, do in such cases as He enjoined or pennitted. Let 
such of theIn, by all means, flee fron1 city to city, as are specÏ:1J 
objccts of persecution; so thdt they who are not thus attacked desert 
not the Church, but give meat to those th{;ir fellow-servants, who 
they know cannot live without it. But in a case when all cJasses- 
I l11ean bishops, clergy, and people-are in S0111e common danger, 
let not those who need the aid of others be deserted by those \\"h01n 
they need. Either let one and all remove into some fortified place, 
or, if any are obliged to remain, let then1 not be abandoned by those 
who h3.ve to supply their ecclesiastical necessity, so that they lnay 
survive in cOlnmon, or suffer in C0111l110n what their Father decrees 
they should undergo." 


Then he nlakes mention of the argU111ent of a certain 
bishop, that" if our Lord has enjoined upon us flight, in 
persecutIons which nlay ripen into nlartyrdorn, l11uch 
l110re is it necessary to flee froln barren suffèrings in a 
barbarian. and ho
tile invasion," and he says, "this is 
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true and rcasonable, in the case. of such as have no 
ecclesiastical office to tic thenl ; JJ but he continucs : 


U \Yhy should n1en Inake no question about obeying the precept 
of fleeing from city to city, and yet have no dread of ' the hireling 
who seeth the wolf con1ing, and fleeth, because he careth not for the 
sheep?' \Yhy do they not try to reconcile (as they assuredly can) 
these two incontrovertible declarations of our Lord, one of which 
suffers and commands flight, the other arraigns and condemns it ? 
And what other mode is there of reconciling then1 than that" hich I 
have above laid down? viz., that we, the n1inisters of CIll ist, who are 
under the pressure of persecution, are thell at liberty to lea\"e our 
posts, when no flock is left for us to serve; or ag;:}in, when, though 

here be a flock, yet there are others to supply our necessary 
n1inistry, who ha\ e not the san1e rcason for fleeing-,-as in the case 
of St. Paul; or, again, of the holy Athanasius, bishop of .\lexandria, 
who was especially sought after by the clnperor Constantius, while 
the Catholic people, who remained together in Alexandria, were in 
no 111eaSUre deserted by the other luinisters. But when the people 
remain, and the lninisters flee, and the ministration is suspended, 
what is that but the guilty flight of hirelings, who care not for the 
sheep? For then the wolf will come,-not lnan, but the devil, who 
is accustomed to persuade such belie\rers to apostasy, who are bereft 
of the daily ministration of the Lord's Body; and by your, not 
knowledge, but ignorance of duty, the weak brother will perish, for 
Wh0111 Christ died. 
,. Let us only consider, when matters COlne to an exlren1ity of 
danger, and there is no longer any means of escape, how persons 
Hock together to the Church, of both sexes, and all ages, begging' 
for baptism, or reconciliation, or e,.en for works of penance, and one 
and all of thelll for consolation, and the consecration and applica. 
tion of the sacralllents. Now, if ministers are wanting, what ruin 
awaits those, who depart from this life unrcgenerate or unabsolved ! 
Consider the grief of their belie\'ing relati,.es, who will not have 
them as partakers with themselves in the rest of eternclilife ; consider 
the anguish of the whole multitude, nay, the cursings of some of 
them, at the absence of ministration and ministers. 
" It may be said, however, that the ministers of God ought to 
a,.oid such Ï1nn1inent perils, in order to preselTe themselves for the 
profit of the Church fOf 1110re tIanquil times. I grant it-where others 
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;u{' present to supply the ecc1esiastical n1inistry, as in the case 
f 
Athanasius. How necessary it was to the Church, how beneficial, 
that such a 111an should remain in the flesh, the Catholic faith bears 
witness, which was maintJ.ined against the Arians by his yoice and 
his love. But when there is a comn10n danger, and when thcr
 is 
rather reason to apprehend lest a Inan should be thought to flee, 
not fro111 purpose of prudence, but from dread of dying, and whcn 
the exalnple of flight does n10re hann than the service of living d02s 
good, it is by no mcans to be done. To be brief, holy Ð;:l\rid with- 
drcw himself from the hazard of war, lest perchance he should 
, qucnch the light of Israel,' at the instance of his people, not on his 
own motion. Otherwise, he would have occasioned many imitators 
of an inactivity which they had in that case ascribed, not to re 6 ard 
for the welfare of others, but to cowardice." 


Then he goes on to a further qu(stion, \"hat is to be 
done in a case where all ministers are likely to perish, 
unless S:)lne of theln take to flight? or when persecution 
is set on foot only with the vie\v of reaching the 111inisters 
of the Church? This leads him to exclaÌ1n : 


"0, that there n1ay be thcn a quarrel between God's ministers,'who 
are to remain, and W/LO to flee, lest the Church should be (
escrtedt 
whether by all fleeing or all dying! Surely there will ever be such 
a quarrel, where each party burns in its own charity, yet indul6"es 
the charity of the other. In such a difficulty, the lot seems the 
fairest dccision, in default of others. God judges better than tHan 
in, perplexities of this sort; whether it be His will to reward the 
holier among theln with the crown of lnart)"rdom, and to spare th
 
weak, or again, to strengthcn the latter to endure evil, remoying 
those fron1 life '.vhOln the Church of God can sparr the bettcr. 
Should it, however, seem inexpedient to cast lots,-a. measure for 
,vhich I cannot bring precedent,-at least, let no one's flight be the 
cause of the Church's losing those nlinistrations which, in such 
dangers, are so necessary and so imperative. Let no one make 
hilTIself an exception, on the plea (\f haying SOlne particular gracc> 
which giyes hilU a claÏ1n to life, and therefore to flight. 
"It is sometimes supposed that bishops and clergy, remain- 
ing at their posts in dangers of this kind, mislead their flocks into 
staying, by their example. But it is easy for us to rClnovc this 
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ohjection or imputation, by frankly telling thcln not to be misled by 
our remaining. '\Ve are relnaining for your sake,' we must say, 
, lest you should fail to ubtain such Ininistration, as we know to be 
necessary to your salvation in Christ. :!\lake your escape, and you 
"ill then set us free.' The occasion for saying this is when there 
seenlS sonIC real advantage in retiring to a safer position. Should 
all or sonh
 Inake answer, ' \\.. e arc in His hands from whose anger 
no one can flee anywhere; whose nlcrcy every one may find everr
 
where, though he stir not, whcther sonle nccessary tic detains him, 
or the uncertainty of safe escape deters him;' 1110St undoubtedly such 
persons are not to be left destitute of Christian ministrations. 
" I have written these linec;, dear..?st brother, in truth, as I think, 
and in Slire charity, by way of reply, since you ha,'c consulted me ; 
but not as dictating, if, perchance, you 111.1\" tind some b
tter view 
to guide you. Ho\\"c\'er, better we cannot do in these peril:..; than 
pray the Lord our God to han
 111crcy upon us. "-Ap. 228. 


4. 
111C hUl1inous juJgtncnt, the caIn1 faith, and the 

inglc-n1indcd dc\'otion ,,"hich this lctter cxhibits, "rcre 
fully 111aintaineù in the conJuct of thc far-famcd \vriter, 
in thc events \\"hich followcd. It \vas ,,'ritten on the first 
entrance of the Vandals into Africa, about t,vo years 
before they laid sicge to I Iippo; and during this in- 
terval of dreadful suspens
 Llnd excitCtllcnt, as \\-ell as of 
actual suffering, aluid the deso]a
ion ofthc Church around 
hiln, ,,"ith the prospect of his o\vn pers )nal trials, {YC 
find thi.3 unwcaried teacher carrying on his \vorks of lovc 
by pen, and \\rord of 111outh,-eagerIy, as kno\ring his 
tinle \vas short, but tranquilly, as if it ,,'ere â season of 
prospcrity. He c0l1ll11C'nced a fresh \vork against the 
opinions of Julian, z.. friend of his, ,,"ho, beginning to run 
,veIl, had unhappily taken up a bold profession of 
Pclagianisnl; he '\Tote a treatise on Preùcstination, at 
the suggestion of his friends, to Ineet the objectiûns urged 
against fonner ,yorks r; his on the Sdlne subject; sus- 
\ained a controversy ,\"it!: "'
le j\rians; and blgan a 
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history of heresies. \ Vhat Inakes Augustine's diligence 
in the duties of his episcopate, at this season, the more 
relnarkable, is, that he ,vas actually engaged at the saInc 
till1e in political affairs, as a confidential friend and coun- 
sellor of Boniface, the governor of Africa (who had first 
invited and then opposed the entrance of the Vandals), 
and accordingly \vas in CirCU111stances especially likely to 
unsettle and agitate the 1l1ind of an aged man. 
At length e\-ents hastened on to a close. Fugitive 
Inultitudes betook then1selves to Hippo. Boniface thre\v 
hinlself into it. The Vandals appeared before it, and 
laid siege to it. IVleau\vhile, Augustine fell ill. He had 
about hiln many of the African bishops, and aInong 
other friends, Possidius, whose account of his last hours 
is preserved to us. H \ V e used continually to converse 
together," says Possidius, "about the misfortunes in 
which \ve \vere involved, and contemplated God's tre- 
Incndous judgtnents \vhich \vere before our eyes, saying, 
'Thou art just, 0 Lord, and Thy judgnlent is right.' 
One day, at 111cal til11e, as \ve talked together, he said, 
, Know ye that in this our present calalnity, I pray God 
to vouchsafe to rescue this besieged city, or (if othenvise) 
to give His servants strength to bear His "'ill, or, at 
least, to ta 1 (e 11le to H Ïrnself out of this \vorld.' \ Ve 
followed his advice, and both ourselves, and our friends' 
and the \vhole city offered up the san1e prayer with him. 
On the third 1110nth of the siege he was seized \\Tith a 
fever, and took to his bed, and was reduced to the 
extrel11e of sickness." 
Thus, the latter part of his prayer \vas put in train for 
accon1plishment, as the fonner part \\-as subsequently 
granted by the retreat of the enemy from 11 ippo. But 
to continue the narrative of Possidius :_U He had been 
used tù say, in his falniliar conversation, that after 
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r
'ceivlng baptism, even approved Christians and pricsts 
ought not to depart froln the body ,,"ithout a fitting and 
sufficient course of þenance. .r\ccordingly, in the last 
iilness, of which he died, he set hinlself to \\9rite out the 
special penitential psalms of David, and to place then1 
four by four against the "rall, so that, as he lay in bcd, 
in thc days of his sickncss, he could see thenl. And s) 
he u
ed to read and ,,'ecp abundantly. And lest his 
attention should be distracted by anyone, about tcn 
days before his death, he begged us ,,'ho \vere \vith hin1 
to hindcr persons entering his roon1 except at the ti[nes 
",hen his nlcdical attendants came to sce him, or his nlcals 
,,'cre brought to hi[n. This ,,'as strictly attend cd to, and 
all his tinlC given to praycr. Till this last illness, he had 
been able to preach the ,,'onl of God in the church \vith- 
out intennission "ith energy and boldness, ,vith healthy 
ll1ind and judgnlent. lIe slept \\'ith his fathcrs in a 
good old age, sound in linlb, unilnpaired in sight and 
hcaring, and, as it is "Titten, ,,'hile we stood by, beheld, 
and prayed \vith hilU. 'Ve took part in the sacrifice to 
Goll at his funeral, and so buried him." 
Though the Vandals fail
d in their first attack upon 
I I ippo, during Augustine's last illness, they rene\ved it 
shortly after his death, under more favourable circull1- 
stances. Boniface \vas defeated in the field, and retired 
to Italy; and the inhabitants of I I ippo left their city. 
The Vandals en tered and burned it, excepting the 
library of Augustine, \\'hich "'as providentially pre- 
ser\.cd. 
The desolation \vhich, at that era, s\vept over the face 
of Africa, \vas completed by the subsequent invasion of 
the Saracens. Its five hundred churches are no nlore. 
The voyager gazes on the sullen rocks \\,hich line its 
coast, and discovers no tokcn of Christianity to cheer 
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the gloom. H ippo
 has ceased to be an episcopal city; 
but its great Teacher, though dead, yet speaks; his 
voice is gone out into all lands, and his \vords unto the 
ends of the \vorld. He needs no d\velling-place, whose 
hOlHe is the Catholic Church; he fears no barbarian or 
heretical desolation" ,vhose creed is destined to last unto 
the end. 


· Since this was written, the French have reinstated the :
. 
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CO:\YERSIOl\" OF A 1;GUSTIXE. 


.. Tt\ol\ hast chastised me 
nd I was instruct
d, as a steer unaccustomed 
to the yoke. Convert me, al1l1 I shall be con,-erted, for Thou art the Lor\.l 
my God. For aftcr Thou dillst convert me, I did penance, and after Thou 
rlicbt show unto me, I stnld: my thigh. I am confoundt'd and ashamed, 
bcc
msc I have borne the reproach of my youth." 


I. 
A CIIAKCE reader l11ay ask, \Vhat \yas the history 
of that celebrated Father, \\-hose last days ,,-cre the 
subject of my last chapter? \ Vhat had his life been, 
,,"hat his early years, ,,'hat his labours? Surely he ,,'as 
no ordinary lHan, ,,'hose end, in all its circUolstances, is 
so inlpressive. \ V e nlay ans\\-cr in a fc\v \\rords, that 
Augustine \vas the son of a pious 11lother, \"ho had th(Ã 
pain üf ,,'itnessing, for lllany rears, his ,,'anderings in 
doubt and unbelief, ,,'ho prayed incessantly for his con- 
version, and at length ,vas blessed \"ith the sight of it. 
Ii"'ronl early youth he had given hin1self up to a course of 
life quite inconsistent \vith the profession of a catechu- 
n1en, into \vhich he had been adluitted in infancy. I low 
far he had fallen into any great excesses is dOll btful. 
He uses language of hilTIself \vhich nlay have the u'orst 
of Ineanings, but Inay, on the other hand, be but the 
expression of deep repentance and spiritual sensitiveness. 
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In his t\ventieth year he embraced the 1\lanichæan heresy, 
in \vhich he continued nine years. To\vards the end of 
that time, leaving Africa, his native country, first for 
Ron1e, then for Milan, he fell in \vith St. Anl brose; and 
his conversion and baptisnl follo\ved in the course of his 
thil
ty-fourth year. This l11emorable event, his conver- 
sion, has been celebrated in the \Vestern Church froin 
early tin1es, being the only event of the kind thus dis- 
tinguished, excepting the conversion of St. Paul. 
His ]ife had been for nlany years one of great anxiety 
and discomfort, the life of one dissatisfied \vith hinlself, 
and despairing of finding the truth. :\Ien of ordinary 
minds are not so circumstanced as to feel the 111isery of 
irreligion. That misery consists in the perverted and 
discordant action of the various faculties and functions 
of the soui, which have lost their legitimate governing 
po\ver, and are unable to regain it, except at the hands 
of thcir l\'laker. N O\V the run of irreligious 111en do not 
suffer in any great degree fron1 this disorder, and are not 
111iserable; they have neither great talents nor strong 
passions; they have not ,vithin thelll the materials of 
rebellion in such nleasure as to threaten their peace. 
rrhey follow their o\vn \vishes, they yield to the bent 
of the nl01nent, they act on inclination, not on principle, 
but their I110tive po\vers are neither strong nor various 
enough to be troublesonle. Their n1Ïnds are in no sense 
under rule; but anarchy is not in their case a state of 
confusion, but of deadness; not unlike the internal con- 
dition as it is reported of eastern cities and provinces at 
present, in \vhich, though the governnlent is \veak or 
null, the body politic goes on \vithout any great em- 
barrassment or collision of its members one \yith another, 
hy the force of inveterate habit. It is very different 
when the moral and intellectual principles are vigorous, 
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activc, and developed. I'hen, if the governing po,ver be 
feeble, all the subor
inates are in the position of rebels 
in anus; and ,vhat the state of a I1lind is under such 
circul1lstances, the an3.logy of a civil COnII1IUnity \vill 
suggest to us. 1'hen \ve have before us the melancholy 
spectacle of high aspir,ltions ,vithout an aitH, a hunger 
of the soul unsatisfied, and a never-ending restlessness 
and inward ,,'arfare of its various faculties. Gifted nlinds, 
if not subtnitted to the rightful authority of religion, 
beconle the n10st unhappy and the nlost 111i
chicvous. 
They need both an object to fced upon, and the po\ver 
of sclf-nlastery; and the love of thcir :\Iakcr, and nothing 
but it, supplies both the one and the other \\"c havc 
seen in our O'VI1 day, in the CLise of a popul.lr poet, an 
impressive instance of a great genius throwing off the 
fear of God, seeking for happiness in the cre3.ture, roalll- 
ing unsatisfied from one object to anoth cr, breaking his 
soul upon itself, and bitterly confessing and Ï111parting 
his \\"retchedness to all around him. I have no \\'!sh at 
all to c0111pare hinI to St. ",,\ugustine; indeed, if \ve nlay 
say it \\'ithol
t presumption, the very different tern1ina- 
tion of their trial seelllS to indic.1te sonIe greJ.t difference 
in thcir respccti\re nIodes of encountering it. The onc 
dies of prCIllature decay, to all appearance, a h3.rùcncd 
infiùel; anù if he is still to have a nalHe, ,\.ill live in thc 
nlouths of IHcn by "rritings at once blasphcl1Ious and 
inlnlordl: the other is a Saint and Doctor of the Church. 
E.lCh lnakcs confessions, the one to the saints) the other 
to the po\,"ers of LviI. And does not the difference of 
the t".o discover itself in sonle measure, even to our 
eyes, in thc very history of their wanderings and pini:"!gs? 
At least, therc is no app
arance in St. Augustine's case of 
that dreadful haughtiness, sullcnness, love of singularity, 
vanity, irritability, and oli8anthropy, \yhich wcre too cer- 
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tain]y the characteristics of our own countryman. Au- 
gustine ,vas, as his early history sho\vs, a man of 
affectionate and tender feelings, and open and amiablc 
temper; and, above all, he sought for some excellence 
external to his o\\'n mind, instead of concentrating an 
his contemp]ations on hin1selC 


2. 
But let us cons
der \vhat his nliscry ,vas ;-it \vas that 
of a mind inlprisoned, solitary, and \vild with spiritual 
thirst; and forced to betake itself to the strongest excitc- 
l1lcnts, by \vay of relieving itself of the rush and violence 
of feelings, of \vhich the kno\vledge of the Divine Per- 
fections \vé.\.s the true and sole sustenance. I Ie ran into 
excess, not from love of it, but from this fierce fever of 
olind. "I sought what I might love,". he says in his 
Confessie>ns, "in love \vith loving, and safety I hated, 
and a \vay \vithout snares. For within n1e ,vas a fanline 
of that in\vard food, Thysclf, my God; yet throughout 
that fanline I ,vas not hungered, but \vas \vithout any 
longing for incorruptible sustenance, not because filled 
tllèrC\vith, but the more C111pty, the more I loathed it. 
l:i or this cause In}"" soul \vas sickly and full of sores; it 
111iserably cast itself forth, desiring to be scraped by the 
touch of object
 of sense." -iii. I. 


" 0 foolish 111an that I then was," he says elsewhere, "enduring 
impatiently the lot of man! So I frettcd, sighed, wept, was dis- 
tracted ; had neithcr rest nor counsel. For I bore about a shattered 
and bleeding soul, ilnpaticnt of bcing borne by me, yet where to re- 
posc it I found not; not in calm groyes, nor in games and music, 
nor in fragrant spots, nor in curious banquetings, nor in indulgence 
of the bed and the couch, nor, finally, in books or poetry found it 
n'pose. All things looked ghastly, yea, the very light. In groaning 


· :Most of these translations are from the Oxford edition of 1838. 
6* 10 
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and tears alone found I a little refreshment. But when my soul was 
withdrawn frOl11 them, .. huge load of misery weighed me down. 
To Thee, 0 Lord, it ought to hJ.ve been raised, for Thee to li
hten ; 
I knew it, but neither could nor would; the IHore, since when I 
thought of Thee, Thou wast not to me any solid or substantial 
thing. For Thou \\crt not Thyself, but a mere phantom, and my 
error was my God. I f I offered to discharge my load thereon, th
t 
it 11light rest, it glided through the void, and came rushin
 down 
against me ; and I h
H.l relnained to myself a hapless spot, where I 
could neither be, nor be from thence. For whither should my heart 
flee froln my heart? whither should I flee fron1 myself? whither not 
follow IHyself? And yet I fled out of my country; for so shou!J 
mine eyes look less for hi//t, where they were not wont to see him."- 
iv. 12. 


I I C is SpClI kin
 in this last sentcnce of a frienù he had 
lost, whose d
ath-bcd \vas very rClnarkable, and whose 
ùear fall1iliar naB1C he apparently has not couragc to 
rncntiol1. "I Ic had grown up fron1 a child \\"ith nIc," he 
says, II and \\Pc had been both schoolfcllo\\-s anù pJay- 
fellows." Augu:-tinc had n1islccl hill1 into the heresy 
,\'hich he had adoptcd hill1self, and \\.hen he grc\v to 
havc n10rc and 1110rc s)'lnpathy in ... \ugustine's pursuits, 
the latter unitcd hilnsc1f to hinl in a closer intiluacy. 
Scarcely had he thus gi\'Cll hin1 his heart, ,,,hcn God 
took hint. 


'" Tholl tookest him," he says, " out of this lif
, when he had scarce 
completed one whole year of my friendship, s\\ eet to me above all 
sweetness in that life of mine. A long \\ hile, sore sick of a fen
r, he 
lay sen
cless in the dews of death, and being giyen O\Pcr, hc was 
baptilcd lIr:.witting; I, lr.
anwhilc little regarding, or presuming 
tLat his soul would rctain rather what it had received of IUC th,\11 
Whl1t was wrought on his unconscious body." 


'I'he l\Ianichccs, it should be observed, rejected baptisJ11. 
} Ie proceeds: 


" But it pro,.ed far otherwise; for he was refreshed and restored. 
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Forthwith, 
s soon as I could speak with hiln (and I could as soon 
as he \V3.5 able, for I never l
ft him, and we hung but too much upon 
e
ch other), I essayed to jest with him, as though he would jest 
wi:h me at that baptism: which he had received, when utterly absent 
in Inind and feeling, but had now understood that he had recei,-ed. 
But he shrunk from me, as from an enemy; and with a wonderful 
and sudden freedom bade me, if I would continue his friend, forbear 
such language to him. I, an astonished and amazed, suppressed 
all my emotions till he should grow well, and his health were 
strong enough for me to deal with him as I would. But he was 
taken away frOln n1Y madness, that with Thee he Inight be pre- 
served for my comfort: a few days after, in my absence, he was 
attackcd ag2.in by fever, and so departed."-iv. 8. 


3. 
Fr)ffi clistress of ll1ind Augustine left his native place, 
Thagaste, and canle to Carthage, ,vhere he becall1e a 
teacher in rh
toric. Here he fell in ,vith Fau::itus, an 
eIl1inent 11anichean bishop and disputant, in ,vhom, ho,v- 
ever, he \Vas disappointed; and the disappointrl1cnt 
abatcd his attachnlent to his sect, and disposed hilU to 
look for trl
th elsewhere. Disgusted ,vith the licenc{ 
\vh
ch prevailed alnong the students at Carthage, he 
detennined to P roceed to R0111e , and disre,yardin cr and 
ð ;:, 
eluding the entreaties of his lllother, l\Ionica, \vho dreaded 
his relI10val froIn his o\vn country, he \yent thither. At 
l
olne he resull1ed his profession; but inconveniences as 
great, though of another kind, encountered him in that 
city; and upon the people of 
Iilan sending for a 
rhetoric reader, he nlade application for the appoint- 
nlent, and obtained it. 'fo l\Iilan then he came, the (it," 
of St. .A.rl1brose, in the year of our Lord 3 8 5. ,; 
AJ11brose, though \veak in voice, had the reputation of 
eloquc!
ce; and Augustine, \\'ho seems to have gone 
with introductions to hin1, and was won by his kindne
s 
of. 111anner, attended his sennons \vith curiosity and 
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interest. Ce I listened," he says, (C not in the franle of 
nl :nd \\'hich becalne Ule, but in order to see \\'hcthcr his 
eloquence ans\vered \\"hat ""as reported of it: I hung on 
his '\7ords attentively, but of the nlatter I ""as but an 
unconcerncd and contenlptuous hearer."-v. 23. t-lis 
jnl
ression of his style of preaching is \\'orth noticing: 
. · I ,vas delighted ,vith the s\yeetness of his discour:-;e, 
nlore full of kno\\-ledge, yet in nlanner lcss plcasurable 
:lnd soothing, than that of Faustus." Augustinc ,vas in- 
sensibly nlo\.cd : he dctern1ined on lea\'ing the l\Ianichees, 
and returning to t
le state of a cateClll1111en in the 
Catholic Church, into \vhich he hat! been adlnitted by 
his parents. lIe began to eye and n1use upon the great 
bishop of ::\1 ilan more and marc, and tried in vain to 
penetrate his secret heart, and to ascertain the thoughts 
and feelings \\'hich s,,"aycd hinl. I Ie felt he did not 
undcrstand hinI. If the respect and intinIacy of the 
great could make a man happy, these advantages he 
perceived Alnbrose to possess; yet he \\"as not satisfied 
that he ,,'as a happy nIan. I lis celibacy seeJ1led a dra\\'- 
back: \\"hat constituted his hidden life? or ,vas he cold 
at heart? or ,vas he of a famished and restless spirit? 
I Ie felt his o\\"n nlalady, and longed to ask hilll some 
questions about it. But Alllbrose could not easily be 
spokcn \vith. 1'hough accessible to all, yet that very 
cirCUl11stance nlade it dif-ficult for an individual, espcciaHy 
one \vho \yas not of his flock, to get a pri\'ate intervic\\' 
\\-ith hiln. \ \'hen he \\.as not taken up ,,'ith the Christian 
people \\'ho surrounded hin1, he ,vas either at his nlea]., 
or engaged in private reading. Augustine used to enter, 
as all persons nlight, \\"ithout b
ing "announced; but 
after staying awhile, afraid of interrupting hin1, he 
departed again. IIo\vever, he heard his expositions of 
Scripture every Sunday, and gradually made progress. . 
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He \vas no\v in his thirtieth year, and since he was a 
YJuth of eighteen had been searching after truth; yet he 
\\"as still H in the satne mire, greedy of things present," 
but finding nothing stable. 


"To-morrow," he s3.id to himself, " I shall find it ; it will appear 
luanifestly, and I sh3.ll grasp it : 10, Faustus the l\lanichee will come 
and clear every thing! 0 you great men, ye academics, is it true, 
th
n) that no certainty can be attained for the ordering of life? 
Nay, let us search diligently, and despair not. Lo, things in the 
ecclesiastical books are not absurd to us now, which sOlnetilne 
seemed absurd, and n1ay be otherwise taken and in a good sense. 
I will take my stand where, as a child, lny p:1.rents placed me, until 
the clear truth be found out. But where shall it be sought, or when! 
.Atnbrose has no leisure; we have no leisure to read ; \VheH
 shaL 
we find even the books? where, or when, procure them? Let set 
times be appointed, and certain hours be ordered for the health of 
our soul. Great hope has dawned; the Catholic faith teaches not 
what we thought; and do we doubt to knock, that the rest lliay be 
opened? The forenoons, indeed, our scholars take up ; what do 
we during the rest of our time? why not this? But if so, when pay 
we court to our great friend, whose favours we need? when com- 
pose what we m3.Y sell to scholars? when refresh ourselves, unbend- 
ing our minds fr0111 this intenseness of care? 
" Perish every thing: disnlÌss we these eln;>ty vL:.nities; and be- 
take oUf5elvcs to the one search for truth! Life is a poor thing, 
death is uncertain; if it surprises us, in what state shall we depart 
hence? and when shall we learn what here we have neglected? and 
shall we not rather suffer the punishmei:t of this T1.egIigonce? 
\Vhat if death itself cut off and end all care and feelIng? Then 
111usl this be ascertained. But God forbid this! it is no vain and 
empty thing, that the excellent dignity of the Christian faith has 
overspread the whole world. Never would such and so great things 
be wrought for us by God, if with the body the soul also canu
 to an 
end. \Vherefore delay then to abandon worldly hopes, and give 
ourselves wholly to seek after God and the blessed lifè? Uut wait: 
even those things are pleasant; they have SOlne and no small sweet- 
ness. \Ve H1llst not lightly abandon them, for it were a shame to 
return again to them. See, how great a matter it is now to obtain SOlne 

tation) and then what should we wish for 1110re? \Ve have store 
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of p.Jwcrful friends; if nothing else offcrs, and we be in nlllch h
st(::, 
3t least a presidcncy n1ay be givcn us ; and a w:fc with some fortune, 
that shc increasc not our char6c5; and this shall be the bound of 
dcsirc. 
Iany great mcn, and most worthy of imitation, ha\"c givcn 
thcmsclves to thc study of wisåom in thc state of InLuriage."-vi. 
J S, 19
 



 


In spite of this reluctance to give up a sccular life, 
yet in proportion as the light of Christi..ln truth opened 
on Augustine's nlind, so \\"as he drawn on to that highcr 
Christian state on \\"hich our Lord and I I is .A postle ha\'e 
bcsto,,"cd spccial praisc. So it ""as, and not unnaturally 
in those ti01CS, that high and earnest nlinds, \vhcn thcy 
had found the truth, ,,-ere not co
ltcnt to eOlbracc it by 
hah"es; thcy ,,'olIld t:lke all or none, they \vould go all 
lengths, thcy ,,'ould covct the bettcr gifts, or clse they 
,':ould rCll1ain as thcy \\'ere. J t S2Ctl1cd to thcnl ab:;urù 
to take so nluch trouble to find thc truth, and to subIl1it 
to such a rc\'olution in thcir opinions and 1110tivcs as its 
reception in\'olvcd; and yet, after all, to content thcIn- 
sch.cs with a second-best profession, unless th
rc ,,'as 
sonle plain duty obliging 4- heln to live the sccular life 
thev had hithcrto Icd. 1"he car
s of this \,"orld, and the 

 
deceitfulness of riches, the pOIl1p of life, the pride of 
s
ation, and the indulgence of sen
e, \\'ould be tolcrated 
l)y the Christidn, then only, \vhen it ,,"ould be a sin to 
renouncc thcIn. The pursuit of gain nlay be an act of 
subtnission to the ,\'ill of parents; a married life is tl1e 
p:-rfortnance of a solcnll1 and voluntary vo\\"; but it 111ay 
l ftt:n happen, and did happen in Augustine's day cspe- 
cially, that ther
 are no religious reasons against a 111.111'S 
giving up the world, as our I..ord and I I is Apostles rt:- 
nounccd it. \\ hen his parents ,,'ere hcathen, or were 
Christians of his 0\\"11 hit;h tcnlpcr} when he had 110 fixcJ 
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eugagen1ent or position in life, when the Stat( itself was 
either infidel or but partially emerging out of its old 
pollutions, and \vhen grace \vas given to desire and strive 
after, if not fully to reach, the sanctity of the Latnb's 
virginal company, duty \vould often lie, not in shur..ning, 
but in embracing an ascetic life. Besides, the Church 
in the fourth century had had no experience yet of tell1- 
poral prosperity; she kne\v religion only an1id the stonns 
of persecution, or the uncertain lull bet\veen the(l1, in the 
desert or the catacomb, in insult, conten1pt, and call1ll1ny. 
She had not yet seen ho\v opulence, and luxury, and 
splendour, and ponlp, and polite refinelnent, and fashion, 
"'ere cOll1patible \vith the Christian nalne; and her 1l10re 
serious children in1agined, with a sin1plicity or narro\\'- 
ness of n1Ìnd ,vhich \vill in this day prùvoke a s111ile 
that they ought to Í1nitate Cyprian and Dionysius in 
their mode of living and their habits, as ,veIl as in their 
feeìings, professions, and spiritual kno,vledge. They 
thought that religion consisted in deeès, not '\Tords. 
Riches, power, rank, and literary elninence, ,,,ere then 
thought Inisfortunes, \vhen viewed apart fron1 the service 
they 111ight render to the cause of truth; the atn10sphere 
of the \vorld ,vas thought unhealthy:-..l\ugustine then, 
in proportion as he approached the Church, ascended 
towards heaven. 
Tin1e ,vent on ; he was in his thirty-second year; he 
still \vas gaining Ii
ht; he renounced his belief in fatal- 
isn1; he addressed hin1self to St. Paul's Epistles. I---Ie 
began to give up the desire of distincti.)n in his pro- 
fession: this ,vas a great step; however, still his spirit 
n10unted higher than his heart as yet coulJ follo\v. 


" I was displeased," he says, "that Iled a se cular life; yea, now 
that my desires no longer inflamed Ine, as of old, with hopes of 
honour and profit, a very grie\"ous burrIen it was to undergo 50 
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rleavy a bondage. For in cOlnparison of Thy sweetness, and 'the 
beauty of Thy honour, which I loved,' these thingc; delighted me 110 
longer. But I still was enthralled with the love of WOlnan : nor did 
the Apostle f()rbid me to marry, although he advised lne to some- 
thing better, chiefly wishing that all Inen were as he himself. But I, 
being weak, chose the more indulgent place; and, because of this 
alone, was tossed up and down in all beside, faint and wasted with 
withering cares, because in other matters I was constrained, against 
nl}" will, to confornl lnysclf to a nlarried life, to which I was given 
up and enthralled. I had now found the goodly pear], which, selling 
all that I had} I ought to have bought; and I hesitated."-viii. 2. 


};'inding Anlbrose, though kind and accessible, yet 
resenTed, he "Tent to an aged man nanled Simplician, 
\\'ho, as sonlC say, baptized St. .L\mbrose, and eventually 
succeeded hin1 in his see. I Ie opened his n1Ïnd to him, 
and happening in the course of his cOlllInunications to 
Incntiol1 \Tictorinus's tran::;lation of sonIe Platonic \vorks, 
Sinlplician asked hinI if he knc\v that person's history. 
It seenlS he "oas a professor of rhetoric at R.onle, "ras 
"veIl versed in literature and philosophy, had been tutor 
to many of the senators, and had received the high 
honour of a statue in the l-;'orunI. Up to his old age he 
had professed, and defended "pith his eloquence, the old 
pagan ,\'orship. He ,vas led to read the IIoly Scriptures, 
and "'as brought, in conscq uenee, to a belief in their 
divinity. For a ,vhile he did not feel the necessity of 
'changing his profession; he looked upon Christianity as 
a philosophy, he embraced it as such, but did not pro- 
pose to join "ohat he considered the ChristiJ.l1 sect, or, a:; 
Christians ,\pould call it, the Catholic Church. 1 Ie let 
Sin1plician into his secret; but ,vhenever the latter 
pressed hinI to take the step, he ,vas accustolned to ask, 
",vhether ,valls made a Christian." IIowever, such a 
state could not continue ,vith a man. of earnest mind: 
the leaven ,vorked; at length he unexpectedly called 
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upon Simplician to lead him to church. lIe was ad- 
mitted a catechunlen, and in due time baptized, U Rome 
wondering, the Church rejoicing." It ,vas customary at 
Rome for the candidates for baptislTI to profess their 
faith froin a raised place in the church, in a set form of 
I ,vords. An offer \vas made to Victorinus, \vhich \vas not 
unusual in the case of bashful and tin1id persons) to 
nlake his profession in private. But he preferred to 
make it in the ordinary way. U I \vas public enough," 
he made ans,ver, U in l11Y profession of rhetoric, and 
ought not to be frightened \vhen professing salvation." 
He continued the school \vhich he had before he becanlc 
a Christian, tiU the ed
ct of Julian forced hirn to close 
it. This story \vent to Augustine's heart, but it did not 
melt it. There ,vas still the struggle of t\VO \vills, the 
high aspiration and the habitual inertness. 


"I was weighed down with the encumbrance of this world, 
pleasantly, as one is used to be with sleep; and my meditations 
upon Thee were like the efforts of Inen who would awake, yet are 
steeped again under the depth of their slumber. And as no one 
would wish always to be asleep, and, in the sane judgment of aJJ, 
waking is better, yet a nlan commonly delays to shake off sleep, 
when a heavy torpor is on his limbs, and though it is time to risc 
, 
he enjoys it the more heartily while he ceases to approve it : 
so, in spite of my conviction that Thy lovt. was to be obeyed 
rather than my own lusts, yet I both yielded to the approval, and 
was taken prisoner by the enjoyment. 'Vhen Thou saidst to me, 
'Rise, thou that sleep est, and arise from. the dèad, and Christ will 
enlighten thee,' and showedst the plain reasonableness of Thy word, 
convinced by its truth, I could but give the slow and slèepy answer, 
'Presently;' , yes, presently;' , wait awhile;' though that presently 
was never present. and that awhile became long. I! was in vain that 
I delighted in Thy law in the inner man, while another law in my 
melnbers fought against the IaN of my mind, and led me captive to 
the law of sin, which was in my melnbers."-viii. 12. 
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One day, ,,-hen he and his friend Alypius ,,'cre togc... 
ther at hOIne, a countrynlan, naIncd Pontitian, who held 
an office in the ilnperial court, called on hinl on S0111C 
nlatter of business. As they sat talking, he observed a 
book upon the table, and on opening it found it ,vas St. 
Paul's Epistles. .r\ strict Christian hinlself, he "'as 
agreeably surprised to find an Apostle, ",here he ex- 
pected to nleet ,,'ith S0111e work bearing upon .t\ugustine's 
profession. 1'he discourse fell upon St. ./\ntony, the 
celebrated Egyptian solitary, and ,,,hile it added to Pon- 
titian's surprise to find that they did not e,'en kno\v his 
nanle, they, on the other hand, ,vere still nlore struck 
with ,,'onder at the relation of his I...,ife, and the recent 
date of it. Thence the conversation passed to the sub- 
ject of nlonasteries, the purity and s\\'eetness of thcir 
discipline, and the treasures of grace which through thenl 
had been Il1anifcsted in the desert. 1 t turned out that 
Augustine and his friend did not even kno\v of the 
1110nastery, of which Anlbrose had been the patron, out- 
side the ,,'alls of 
Iilan. Pontitian ,,'cnt on to give an 
account of the conversion of two aInong his fello,\'-officers 
unùer the following circun1stances. \ Yhcn he ,vas at 
'-rre\'es, one afternoon, ,,'hile the el11pCrOr ,vas in the 
circus, he happencd to stroll out, \\-ith three cOlnpanions, 
into the gardens close upon the city ,vall. .i\ftcr a tiIue 
they split into t".o parties, and while he and another 
,vent their o,,'n ,,'ay, the other t\\'o canle upon a cottage, 
,vhich they ,,"ere Induced to enter. It was the abode of 
certa:n recluses, "poor in spirit," as Augustine says, "of 
,,,honl is the kingdoIl1 of heaven;" and here they found 
the life of 5t. Antony, ,d1Ích Athanasius had ,,'ritten 
about twenty years before (A.D. 364-366). One of 
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thCtll began to p
ruse it; and, n10ved by the narrative, 
they both of then1 resolved on adopting the 1110nastic 
life. 
The effect prod uced by this relation on Augustine \vas 
not less th:1n \-vas caused by the history of Antony itse1f 
upon the imperial officers, and alo10st as in1111ediately 
productive of a religious issue. He felt that they did 
but represent to hinl, in their obedience, ,vhat \vas ,vant- 
, ing in his o\\'n, and suggest a rCinedy for his disordered 
and troubled state of n1Índ. He says: 


"The more ardently I loved these men, whose healthful state of 
soul was shown in surrendering themselves to Thee for healing, so 
I 111uch the more execrable and hateful did I seen1 to 111yself in C0111- 
parison of them. For now many years had passed with me, as 
Inany perhaps as twelve, since my nineteenth, when, upon reading 
Cicero's' Hortensius,' I was first incited to seek for wisdom; and 
still I was putting off renunciation of earthly happiness, and silnple 
search after a treasure which, even in the search, not to speak of 
, the discovery, was bettcr than the actual possession of heathen 
wealth and power, and than the pleasures of sense poured around 
me at 1HY will. But I, wretched, wretched youth, in that spring- 
time of nlY life, had asked indeed of Thee the gift of chastity, but 
had said, , Give 111e chastity and continence, but not at once.' I 
I fcared, alas, lest Thou shouldst hear IHe too soon, and cure a thirst 
, at once, which I would fain have had satisfied, not extinguished 
. . . But now . . . disturbed in countenance as well as mind, I turn 
lipGn Alypius, '\Vhat ails us?' say I, 'what is this? what is this 
Mory? See; the unlearned rise and tak
 heaven by violence, 
while we, with all our learning, all our want of heart, see where we 
wallow in flesh and blood! Shall I feel shame to follow their lead, 
and not rather to let alone what alone is left to Ine?' SOlnething 
of 
1Ì5 kind I said to him, and while he eyed me in silent wonder, 
I rushed frOlll hin1 in the fennent of my feelings."-viii. 17-19. 


I-Ie betook hinlself to the garden of the house \vhere 
he lodged, Alypius follo\ving hinl, and sat for a\vhile in 
biaer meditation on the inlpoten('ç' and slavery of the 
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l1un1an ,,,ill. The thought of giving up his old habits of 
life once for all presseù upon hio1 ,vith overpo\vering 
force, and, on the .other hand, the beauty of religious 
obedience pierced and troubled hin1. I Ie says: 


"The vcry toys of toys, and ,'anities of vanities, myoId Inistresses. 
kept hold of me; they pluckcd Iny ganncnt of flesh, and whispered 
softly,' Are you indecd giving us up? 'Vhat! frOln this moment are 
we to b
 strangers to you for ci'er! This and that, shall it be alloweJ 
you from this mOll1ent 1lever again .f ' Yet, what a view began to 
open on the other side, whither I had sct lIlY facc and was in a 
flutter to go; the chaste maje3ty of Continency, serene, cheerful, 
) et without excess, winning ll1e in a holy way to come without 
doubting, and ready to embrace tHe with religious hands full stored 
with honourable pattcrns I So nlany boys and young D1aidens, a 
Illultitudc of YOllth and evcry age, grave widows and aged virgins, 
and Continence herself in all, not barren, but a fruitful Illother of 
children, of joys by Thee, 0 Lord, her Husb.u1d. She scemed to 
Block me into clnuJation, saying, 'Canst not thou what thcse ha\'c 
done, youths and nlaidens? Can they in their own strength or in 
thc strength of their Lord God? The Lord thcir God gave me 
unto them. \\"hy rely on thyself and faU? Cast thyself upon His 
a1l11. He not afraid. He will not let you slip. Cast thyself in 
co
1fìdcnce, IIc will receive thee and heal thee.' 
leanwhile Aly- 
pius kept close to my side, silently waiting for the end of my un- 
wonted agitation." 


lIe then proceeds to gIve an account of the tern1ina- 
tion of this struggle: 


" At length burst forth a nlighty storm, bringing a nlighty flood 
of tears; and to indulge it to the full, evcn unto crics, in solitude, 
I rose \1p frOll1 Alypius, . . . who perccived from iny choked voice 
how it was with nle. He renlained whcre wc h.ld becn sitting, in 
deep astonishIllcnt. I threw nlyself down under a fig-tree, I know 
not how, and allowing my tears full vent, offered up to Thec the 
acceptablc sacrifice of Iny streaming eyes. And I cricd out to this 
effect :-' .And Tpou, 0 Lord, ho\\r long, how lùng, Lord, wilt Thou 
be angry? For e,,'cr? Rcmcnlber not our old sins I' for I felt 
that thc)' were lny tyrants. I cried out, piteously, 'How long? 
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bow long? to-nlorrow and to-moaow? why not flOW.f! why not 
in this very hour put an end to this my vileness?' \Vhile I thus 
spoke, with tears, in the bitter contrition of my heart, suddenly I 
heard a voice, as if from a house near Ine, of a boy or girl chanting 
forth again and again, 'TAKE UP AND READ, TAKE UP AND 
READ!' Changing countenance at these words, I b
gan intently 
to think whether boys used them in any game, but could not recol- 
lect that I had ever heard theln. I left weeping and rose up, con- 
sidering it a divine intimation to open the Scriptures and read 
what first presented itself. I had heard that Antony had come in 
during the reading of the Gospel, and had taken to himself the 
adlnonition, 'Go, sell all that thou hast,' etc., and had turned to 
J Thee at once, in consequence of that oracle. I had left St. Paul's 
volume where Alypius was sitting, when I rose thence. I returned 
thither, seized it, opened, and read in silence the following passage, 
which first 11let my eyes, , 1\lot in rioting and drunkenlless, 1l0t Ùl 
chambering and ÍJJlþurities, not Ùz contention and envy, bitt þllt ye 
Oil the Lord Jesus Christ, and 1}lake 110t þrovision for the flesh Ùl 
its cOJZcuþiscellces.' I had neither desire nor need to read farther. 
As I finished the sentence, as though the light of peace had been 
poured into illY heart, all the shadows of doubt dispersed. Thus 
hast Thou converted me to Thee, so as no longer to seek either for 
wife or other hope of this world, standing fast in that rule of faith 
in which Thou so many years before hadst revealed me to nlY 
illother."-viii. 26-30. 


The last \vords of this extract relate to a dream ,vhich 
his mother had haJ some years before, concerning his 
conversion. On his first turning 
Ialiichee, abhorring 
his opinions, she ,vould not for a \vhile even eat ,vith 
hin1, ,vhen she had this dreanl, in ,vhich she had an in- 
tin1ation that ,,,here she stood, there Augustine should 
one day be \vith her. At another tin1e she derived great 
c0111fort fron1 the casual \vords oi a bishop, \vho, \vhen 
inlportuned by her to converse \vith her son, said at 
length ,vith S0I11e impatience, H Go thy \vays, and God 
bless thec, for it is not po
sible that the 
on of these 
tears should perish! " It ,vould be out of place, and is 
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perhaps unnecessary, to enter here into the affecting and 
wcll-kno,vn history of hcr tendcr anxictic:; anù persever- 
-. 
ing prayers for Augu
tine. Suffice it to say, she sa\v 
the accol11plishlncnt of then1; she lived till .\ ug-ustine 
bCGunc a Catholic; and she dicd in her ,,'ay back to 
i\frica with hiIn. I IeI' last \\'ords \,'cre, " Lay this boùy 
anywl
cre ; let not the care of it in any ,,'ay distrcss YOll ; 
this only I ask, that wherever you be, you reI11Cll1ber 111e 
at the.. \Itar of the Lord." 


., :\Iay she," sa) s her son, in dutiful remembrance of her words, 
" rest in peace with her husband, before and after wh01n she nc,-er 
had any; "hmn she obeycd, with patience bringing forth fruit unto 
Thee, that she Inight win hin1 also unto Thee. .And inspire, 0 
Lord my God, inspire Thy servants, 111)' brethrcn,- Thy sons, my 
Inasters,-wh01n, in heart, ,roice, and writing I scrvc, that so many 
as reaù these confessions, may at Thy altar remember I\lonica, Thy 
handmaid, with Patricius, her sometime husband, fr0111 whoJl1 Thou 
broughtest n1e into this life; how, I know not. :\Iay thcy with p:ous 
aflcction remember those \\ ho were my parents in this transitory 
light,-n1Y brethren under Thee, our Father, in Ollr Catholic 
lothcr, 
-my fellow-citizens in the eternal J erusalcm, after whkh Thy pil- 
grim people sigh fr01H their going forth unto thcir return: that so, 
her last request of 111e Inay in the prayers of 111any recei,re a fllifil- 
n1ent, through 111Y confessions, n10re abundant than through Iny 
praycrs ."-ix. 37. 


6. 


But to return to St. r\ugustinc hin1sclf. IIis conver- 
sion took place in the SU01n1cr of 386 (as scenlS 1110st pro- 
bable), and about three \veeks after it, taking advantage 
of the vintage holidays, he gave up his school, assigning 
as a reason a pultnonary attack ,,,hich had given hiln 
alrcady tlluch uneasiness. lIe retired to a friend's villa 
in the country for the rest of the year, \vith a vic\v of 
preparing hirl1self for baptistn at the Easter follo\ving. 
1 lis rcligic'us not ions \vcrc still ,'ery itn perfect dnd vague. 
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H 
 had no settled notion concerning the nature of the 
soul, and \vas ignorant of the mission of the Holy Ghost. 
.i\.nd still more, as nlight be expected, he needed correc- 
tion and reforrnation in his conduct. During this tinle 
he broke hi!nself of a habit of profane s\vearing, and, in 
various \vays, disciplined hilnself for the sacred rite for 
\vhich he was a candidate. It need scarcely be said that 
he \vas constant in devotional and penitential exercises. 
In due tinle the sacranlent of baptisnl \vas administered 
to him by St. All1brose, who had been the principal in- 
I strunlent of his conversion; and he resolved on ridding 
hinlself of his \vorldly possessions, except what l11ight be 
I necessary for his bare subsistence, and retiring to Africa, 
\vith the purpose of following the rule of life ,vhich it 
had cost hinl so severe a struggle to adopt. Thagaste, 
his native place, ,vas his first abode, and he stationed 
himself in the suburbs, so as to be at once in retirelnent 
and in the way for usefulness, if any opening should offer 
in the city. His conversion had been follo\\Ted by that of 
SOine of his friends, \vho, together with certain of his 
fello\v-citizens, ,,,h0111 he succeeded in persuading, joined 
hinI, and who naturally looked up to hinI as the head 
of their religious community. Their property \vas cast 
into a COOlmon stock, ,,-hence distribution \vas made 
according to the need of each. Fasting and prayer, 
ahl1sgiving and Scripture-reading, \vere their stated 
occupations; and 
\ugustine took upon hilllself the task 
of instructing thenl and variously aiding then1. rrhe 
consequence naturally was, that \vhile he busied hinlself 
in assisting others in devotional habits, his o\vn leisure 
'vas taken from hinl. His fan1e spread, and serioûs en- 
gagelncnts were pressed upon hin1 of a nature little con- 
genial with the life to \vhich he had hoped to dedicat
 
hinlse1f. I ndeed, his talents were of too acti \Te anc\ 
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influential a character to allo\\r of his secludino- himself 
.:> 
froln the ,vorld, ho\vever he l11ight ,,"ish it. 
1'hus he passed the first three years of his return to 
Africa, at the cnd of which titHc, 
\.D. 389, he \\ as ad- 
ruitted into huly orders. The CirCUll1stances undcr 
which this change of state took place arc curious, and, 
as in the instance of other l:;'athers, characteristic of the 
early tinIcs. I I is rcputation having bccon1e considerable, 
he \vas afraid to approach any place "'here a bishop was 
\vantcd, lest he should be forcibly consecrated to the sec. 
lIe SCeI11S to ha\"e set his heart on renIaining for a til1Ie 
a laynIan, frot11 a feeling of the rcsponsibility of the 
Illinisterial cot11mission. I Ie considered he had not yet 
111astered the naturc and the duties of it. But it so 
happened, that at the tin1e in question, an inlperial 
agent or c0I1u11issioner, living at I I ippo, a Christian and 
a serious nIan, signified his desire to have son1e conver- 
sation with hit11, as to a design he had of quitting secular 
pursuits and devoting hill1self to a religious life. 'Ihis 
brought Augustine to I lippo, \\7hither he \vent ,,'ith the less 
anxiety, because that city had at that tinIe a bishop in the 
person of Valerius. I Io\\'c\ er, it so happened that a pres- 
byter ,vas ,vanted there, though a bishop ""as not; and 
.1-\ ugustinc, little suspicious of \"hat ,,'as to happen, joined 
the congregation in \vhich the election was to take place. 
\Vhen Valerius addressed the people and den1anded \VhOl1I 
they dcsired for their pastor, they at once nanleJ the 
stranger, \vhose reputation had already spread an10ng 
then}. Augustine burst into te;-t,rs, and sonIC of the 
pcople, mistaking the cause of his 
gitation, ob
ervcd to 
111111 that though the prcsbyterate ,vas lû\vcr than his de- 
sert, yct, not\\"ithstanding, it stood next to the episcopate. 
I I is ordination foIlo,ycd, as to ,yhich \" alerius hill1sclf. 
being a Greek, and unable to speak Latin flucntly, \\"as 
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chieí1y influenced by a \vish to secure an able preach
.;r 
in his o\\'n place. It 111ay be rerl1arked, as a singular 
custon1 in the African Church hitherto, that presbyter:> 

ither never preJched,or never in th
 presence of a bishop. 
Valerius \vas the first to break through the rule in favour 
of .l\u
ustine. 
....> 
On his coming to Hippo, Valerius gave hin1 a garden 
belon
ing to the Church to build a nlonastery upon; and 


lortly afterwards \ve find hinl thanking Aurcliu." bishop 
of Carthage, for bestowing an estate either on the bro- 
therhood of I-lippo or of Thagaste. SJon after \ve hear 
of Inonasteries at Carthage, and other IJlace.." besides two 
additional ones at Hippo. Others branched off frorH his 
o\vn con1lnunity, which he took care to nlake also a 
school or serninary of the Church. It became an object 
\vith the African Churches to obtain clergy fronl hi[n. 
Pos
idius, his pupil and friend, Inentions as Inany as ten 
bishops out of his o\vn acquaintance, \vho hold been sup- 
plied from the school of August
ne. 


'7 
I. 


Little Inore need be said to concluùe this sketch of an 
eventful history. l\Iany years had not passed before 
Valerius, feeling the infinn ities of age, 
 P?ointed 
Augustine as his coadjutor in the see of I--lippo, and in this 
,yay secured his succeeding him on his death; an object 
,vhich he had much at heart, but \vhich he feared 111ight 
be frustrated by Augustine's being called to the govern- 
111ent of some other church. This elevation necessarily 
produced SOine change in the accidents of his life, but his 
personal habits relnained the same. He left his lllonastery, 
as being too secluded for an ofíì.ce ,vhich esp2cially 
obliges its holder to the duties of hospitality; and he 
fonned a religious and clerical con1n1unity in the episco- 
6 * J I 
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rat HOUSC. This 
0!11n1unity consisted Lhicfly of prcsby- 
ters, deacons, and sub-deacons, \vho gavc up all personal 
1 \roperty, and ,,"cre supported upon a comn1on fund. 
j Ie hin1self strictly conforrned to the rule he in1posed on 
others. Far fronl app' opriating to any private purpose 
any portion of his ecc1esiastical inC01l1C, he placcd the 
,,,hole ch.\rgc of it in the hands of his clcrgy, \,'ho took 
by turns the yearly l11
nagclnent of it, h
 bein
 auditor 
(If their account
. I Ie never indulgeJ hill1self in house 
or land, considcr;n
 the property of the see as li
tle his 
own as those private po..:,sessions, ,vhich he haLl fonnedy 
given up. I Ie CI11plo) ed it, in onc \'"dY or other, directly 
I)r indirectly, as if it ,,"cre the property of the poor, 
the ignor.tnt, and the sinful. lIe had H counted the cn:,t," 
.1 nd he acted like a 111.111 ,\"hose slowness to he rin .1 
... 
course \\ a-
 3 plcJgc of zeal \, hen he h
J unce Lq

un it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DE :\ll':T l{ I AS. 


"tIc that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord; [or not he th3t com- 
mcmleth hilllSC
f is approveJ, out ",horn the Lonl cummen...lcth." 


I. 
A UGUSTI

E \vas th2 faua
ler of the monastic systet11 
in Africa; a sy,;tCi11 \v:lich, \vith all its possible 
perversions, an j its hi -;torical fortunes, has a distinct 
doctrinal pl:1ce in the evan;clical dispensation. Even 
viewed as a tne"re hUlllan addition to the institutions of 
that dispensation, :\Ionachisln hJ.s as fair a clain1 on us for 
a respectful treattnent as the traditionary uSJ.gcs of the 
Rcchabitcs had upon the J C\VS, \vhich are in1plicitly 
sanctioned in the re\\Tard divinely accorded to th
 filial 
piety which occasioned them. If a Protestant says, thJ.t 
I it nlay be abused, this is only \yhat I n1Ïght object \vith 
at least equal force against IHany of his o\vn doctrines, 
sllch as justification by. faith only, \vhich he considers 
true and ilnp::>rtant neverthelcs:;. But even if it could 
be convicted of superstition, fanaticisln, priestcraft, an.J 
the other charges which h
 brings against it, still any- 
how he surely nlust acknowledge it to b
, not a sin1ple self- 
, originated error, but nlerely a corruption of \vhat is in itself 
giJod-the result of a lIÛ.ntlldcrstalldÙlb' of prinlitive faith 
and strktness; nothing tl1ore. However, perhaps he 
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\\rill go on to agK \\ hat is the force of II nlercly" anù 
" nothing 1110re," a
 if a corruption" ere not an evil great 
cnough in itself. But let nle ask hin1 in turn, could 
his PI CSCllt SystCll1, in which he glories so 111uch, by any 
possibility be corrupted, to use his "rord, into n10nasti- 
cisnl? is there any sort of tendcncy in it to,vards- 
rather, are not all its tendencies froIn-such a result? 
If 
O, it is plain that thc religious tell1per of Protestant 
tinles is not like that of the prin1Ïtive Church, the exist- 
ing liability in syste111s to ccrtain degcneracies respect- 
ively being a sort of index of the tone and tCIl1pcr of 
each. As the corruptions. so arè the respective originals. 
J f his SYStCll1 nc\'cr could bccon1e superstitious, it is not 
prill1itivc. Clcar
y, then, \vhethcr or not :\IonachislH is 
right, he at least is \\Tonb". as differing in Inind anù 
spirit frolH that first Christian SYStCIl1, ,,,hich did becon1c 
111onastic. 
One breat purpose ans,,"cred by l\Ionachistn in the 
early ages was th
 Il1ainten:JI1ce of the Truth in tiIue
 
and places in ,,-hich great 111asses of Catholics had let 
it slip froi11 then1. Under such sad circlunstanccs, the 
spouse of Christ "fled into the \\'i!derness, \vhcrc she 
hath a place prepared of God." 'rhus in those perilous 
Arian \vatcrs, ,,"hich "the serpent cast ou t after the 
" 
""0111an, 
\\"hen witherin
' blasts of error s\,'ept the sky, 
And Love's last f10\\"ers sculled fain to droop anù die, 
How sweet, how lonc the ray b
nign 
On sheltered nooks of Palestine! 
Thcn to his early home did Love repair, 
And cheered his sickcning heart with his o\\"n natÏ\-c air. 


That ,yas the cave of I1cthlcheII1, to ,,'hich St.] crOlne 
rctircd ; but Augustine's Inonasteries ,,'cre not intended 
for this purpose. 'fhe)" ""Cft: intended as the refuge of 
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picty anù holiness, \vhcn the increasing sprc;ld of reli- 
gion l11ade Christians n10re secular. i\nd \ve 111ay confi- 
dently pronounce that such provisions, in one shape or 
other, \vill ah\"ays be attempted by the 1110rC scrious and 
anxious part of the cornmunity, \vhencyer Christianity 
is generally professed. In Protestant countries, \vher
 
D10nasLÏc orders are unknown, nlen run into sepJ.ratiSI11 
\vith this object. I\Iethodisnl has c.1rried off lllany a 
Inall \\Tho ,vas sincerely att2..ched to the Established 
Church, m
rely b
c3.us
 th:tt Church \vill adn1it nothing 
but what it coasiders "r3.tiollJ.l" and" S'211sible" in religion. 


2. 
There is ano
her r
.1.:-;on for such establisll1ll.
nts, \vhich 
applies p.1rticularly to \VOn1Cn; conv
nts arc as nluch 
den1allJed, in the lllodel of a p,=rfcct Church, by Chris- 
tian charity, as 1110nastic bodies C:lll be by Christian zeal. 
I know not any rHore distressing developlll
l1t of the 
cruel temper of Protestantisru than the determincd, 
bitter, and scoffing spirit in \vhich it has set itsçlf against 
institutions \vhich give dignity and independence to the 
position of \VOn1Cn in society. As n1atters stand, mar- 
rÏ3.ge is ahnost the only shelter \vhich a defenceless 
portion of the cOlnn1unity has against the rude \vorld ; 
-a n1aiden life, that holy es
at
, is i10t only lef
 in 
desolateness, but oppressed \vith heartless ridicule and 
insult ;-wÌlereas, [oundatiûns for single \VOn1en, under 
proper precautions, at once hold out protection to 
those \vho avail thenlsclves of thenl, and give dignity to 
the single state itself, and thus save nun1bers frorn the 
t:clnptation of throwing then1selves rashly a\vay upJl1 
unworthy objects, thereby transgressing their O\Vl1 sense 
of propriety, and embittering their future life. 
Anù if \YOnlen have then1selvcs lost so much by the 
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t'staLlisheù state of things, what has been the loss of the 
pour, sick, and aged, to whose service they l11ight conse- 
crate that life which they refuse to shackle oy the Inar- 
ria
e VO\v? \\'hat has been the loss of the ignorant, sinful, 
and 1l1iserable, anlong \\-hOll1 those only can t110\'e \\"ith- 
out indignity ,,'ho bear a religious charactcr upon thenl ; 
for \\ hOl11 they only can intercede or exert thClllSclvcs, 
who h
lvc taken lca \'e of e
lrthly hop
s and fears; \vho 
arc 
ecurcJ by thcir holy resolve, frolll the aÙlniring eye 
(-r the p
rsll
lsi\'e tong lie, and can address thenl
c:ves to 
the onc hcavenly duty to which they have set thell1sel\'cs 
\\"ith sin6"Ieness of I11ind? 'fhosc \\'ho arc uIlIllarriec1, 
and who kno\v, and know that others kno\\?, that they are 
likely one day to tnarry, \\'ho are exposed to the thou
and 
suotle and fitful feelings of propriety, \vhich, under such 
circlllllstances, are ever SI ringing up ill the llloùest brlast, 
\\,;th a keen sensitiveness c\"cr awake, 
nd the chance ct 
indefinable sY1ìlpathics \,'jth others any J110nlent arising, 
such persons surely luay be beautiful in nlind, anù noble 
and aÙlnir
Lble in conduct, but the)" cannot take on thenl 
the high office of Sisters of l\lercy. 
lIu\\'c\'<.:r, this chaptcr i:; to have nothing to do \\"it!l 
I110nastcries or co:n 111Utllt ies, if this be any rdief to the 
J>rot(stant r._'aùer, but is to furnish a specÎ1ncl1 of what 
to S,)JllC pers
lls nlay seenl as baù, yet has been unde- 
niably a practice of Christians, not froln the fourth 
century, but frotH the tinle of St. Philip's daughters in the 
Acts, viz.: the private and dOnll:stic observance of arl 
ascetic life for rcligion's s
\ke, and to the honour of Christ. 


U Thcrc wcre always ascctics in thc Church," says thc learned 
Binghalll, '
but not al\\'ays monks retiring to the desert.:; and 
1l10lmtains, or living in mvnasteries and cells, as i!l after ages. 
Such wcre all thosc that inured thcmsd \'cs to gl C:lter dl"gn'cs of 
aLstincl1ce and fasting than other I11CH. ]n likc lnanncr, th
r who 
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w
re more than ordinarily intent upon the exercise of prayer, and 
spent thcir time in devotion, were justly thought to deserve the name 
of ascetics. The exercise of charity and contenlpt of the world in 
any extraordinary degree, as when nlen gave up their whole estate 
to the service of God or use of the poor, was another thing that 
gave lnen the denomination and title of ascetics. The widows and 
virgins of the Church, and all such as confined thelllsclves to a 
singlc lif
, were reckoned aIl10ng the nmnbcr of ascetics, though 
thcre was neithcr cloister nor vow to keep them under this obli- 
gation. Origen alludes to this naU1C, when he says the number of 
those who exercised thcmselves in perpetual virginity among the 
Christians was great in comparison of those few who did it anlong 
the Gentiles. Lastly, all such as exercised theulselves with un- 
con1mon hardships or austerities, for the greater promotion of piety 
and religion, as in frequent watchings, humicubations, and the like, 
had the name ascetics also."-Alltiqu. vii. I, 

 1-3. 


At prescnt the only represcntatives alnong Protestants 
of these ancient solitaries are found in those persons 
WhOlll they COnlI110nly taunt and ridicule under the na[11C 
o
. "old nlaids" and .c single gcntlcn1t:1l ; " and it sonH
- 
tinles is seriously objected to the prinlitive doctrine of 
celibacy, that "bachelors are just the 1110st selfish, 
unaCCO[l1 [l1odating, particular, and arbitrary persons in 
the co:nnlunity ; " \vhilc H ancicnt spinsters arc thc nlost 
disagrceable, cross, gos:-;iping, and n1Ïserable of their 
'sex." Dreariness unlnitigated, a shivering and hungry 
spirit, a soul preying on itself, a heart \vithout an object, 
affections unemploycd, life \vasted, sclf-indulgencè in 
prosperous circlunstances, envy and Inalice in straitened; 
deadness of feeling in the tnale speciIDcn, and iInpotence 
of feeling in the female, concentrated selfishness in both; 
such arc the only attributes with \vhich the inlagination 
of Inodern tÍIl1es can invest St. Alubrose, bishop anù 
confessor, or St. lVIacrina, sister of the great Basil. Now 
it Inay seenl an unaccou;1table \vay\vardncss in one who 
has been brought up in the pure light of the nineteenth 
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ccntury, hut T rcally anl f;oing to say a fcw \vords about 
such an old Inaid, or holy virgin, as \yc please to call her. 
I n the year 4 13, thc -jch anù Boblc De111ctrias, a desccn- 
dant of sonH.: of thc Illùst illustrious l
onlan houses, and 
1l10ving in the highcst circlcs, as \yC no\v speak, of the 
I11ctropolis of thc \vorld, dcvoted herself at Carthagc to 
a single lifc. It \vill bc \\rorth \yhilc to rclatc son1C par- 
ticulars of her history. 


3. 
She '\'as the daughter of Anicius I Icnnogcnianus 
() !ybrius, \\.110 \
"as cOl1.;ul 
\. D. 395, and 1\nicia Juliana, 
his relation. I-fer [,liher, \\"ho c1ièJ young', \\'as son of 
the \\rcll-kno\vn Scxtt's Probus, prefect of Italy frolll 368 
to 375, \'. ho addressed St. An1brosc, ,,'hile yct a catcchu- 
iHen, and appointed to a ci\Til post jn Liguria, in thc 
celebrJ.tcd and altnost prophetic \vords, &I _ \ct not a
 
lnagistratc, but as bishop." 1'he riches of this prefect 
\\-ere so ab:.1l1dant, that somc Pcrsian noblen1en, \\'ho in 
the year 390 canlC to :\lilan to St. .L\lnbrose, ,,'cnt, as the 
second objcct of curiosity, to H..Ol1le, to s
c thc grandeur 
nf Probus, I I is ,,'ifc, that is, thc patcrnal grandn10ther 
of Dcrnctrias, 1\nicia J1'altonia Proba, bclongcd, as hcr 
first name 5ho\\"s, to one of thc 1110st noble farnilies in- 
H.oine. 'rhe consulate scclncd hereditary in it; its 
riches and influence \\"cre unbounded; ,,'hile its nlclnbers 
appear to havc been Christians fronl the tinlc of Con- 
stantine, or, as S01l1C suppose, fronl the tinle of the per- 
secutions. Of the san1C illustrious house \vas ] uliana, 
thc 1110ther of Den1etrias. 
}{onlC \,"as takcn by i"'\Iaric in 410; and on this nlost 
a\\-ful visitation, aOlong othcr heirs of grace, threc \\"OOlCn 
wcre fOl!nd in thc devoted city,-Faltonia Proba, Juliana, 
and Dcnlctrias,-grandnlothcr, nlothcr, and daughter,-- 
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h\-o ,vido\vs and a girl. Faltonia, and Juliana, her 
daughter-in-Ia\\r, had, in the days of their pro
)perity, 
exertcd thcn1selvcs at Rome in favour of St. Chrysostoo1, 
thcn under persccution, and no\v, in their o\vn troublcs, 
they found a c0111forter and guide in St. l\ugustinc. So 
closcly \vas Christendom unitcd then, that laàies in }<.ome 
n1Ïnistered to one bishop at Constantinople, and took 
refuge ,vith another in Africa. At first they seem all to 
have fallen into the hands of the barbarians, and ll1any 
of the holy virgins of the city, who had sought protection 
\vith Proba, \vere torn froln her house. At length, ob- 
taining liberty to leave l{ornc, she elnbarked for Africa 
\\Tith her daughteï-in-la\v and grand-daughter, and a 
nUlnber of \\'ido\\"s and virgins \y11o availcJ themselves 
of her departure to escape !ike\vise. Our history shall 
be continued in the follo\ving letter, \vritten by St. 
Augustine to this high-born and \"\"ell-connccteJ lady:- 


"AUGUSTIXE, TIISHOP, SERVANT OF CHRIST A
D OF CHRIST'S 
SERV A
TS, TO THAT RELIGIOUS HA
D:\IAID OF GOD, PRonA, 
HEALTH IN THE LORD OF LORDS. 
" Bearing in nlÌnd your request and n1Y prOlllise, that I would 
write to you on the subject oÍ prayer, when fIe to whOln we pray 
had given lne time and power, I ought, without delay, to discharge 
my engagell1ent, and in the love of Christ consult your pious desire. 
How l11uch that request of yours delighted lne, as showing your 
high sense of a high duty, words cannot express. Indeed, how 
should you rather enlploy your \vidowhood than in continued prayer, 
night and day, according to the admonition of the Apostle? For 
he says, ' Let her that is a widow indeed, and desolate, hope in God, 
and continue in supplications and prayers night and day; 1 although 
it is at first sight strange, that one who is noble according to this 
world, like you, rich, and lnother of such a family, and therefore, 
though a widow, not desolate, should have her heart engaged and 
supremely possessed by the care to pray, save that you have the 
wisdOln to perceive that in this world and in this life po soul can be 
beyond care. 
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" Therefore, II e who has given you th;}t thought, is in truth d,)ing 
therein what He promised so \\'ondcrfully and pitifully to I-lis dIs- 
ciples, when saddened, not for themsehes, Lut fer the race of man, 
.\1ul despairing that an}'" could be saved, on His s;}ying, that it was 
l".\sier for a canld to enter a needle's eye than for a rich man the 
kinbdOln of hcavcn; He answered thel11, , \Vith God is easy what 
with n1:ln is Í1npossib1c.' He, eVen while He was yet here in the 
flesh, sent the rich Zacchæus into the kingdom of hea\'en ; and 
after th
t lIc was glorified by His resurrection and ascension, im- 
p.nting Ilis IIoly Spirit, lIe In
de many rich persons to contemn 
I his wor1
I, anù to increase in riches by losing the desire of theIll. 
For why should you, for instance, be thus anxious to pray to Cod, 
but that you trustcd in Him? and why 5houlcl you trust in Him, did 

 au tl ust in uncertain riches, and despise that n10st wholcsOllle 
precept of the Apostle, ( Charge the rich of this \\orld not to be hi6h- 
IninJed, nor to hope in uncert.1Ïn 1Ïches, but in the living Go,-i, th.1t 
they 111a)" obtain true lifc' ? 
" . \n\.l so, for lo\'c of th.11 true life, you ou 6 ht to think yourself, 
cven in thIs" odd, desolate, whatever be your out ward prosperit \. 
I n this life's d.ukness. in which wc arc pilgrims from the Lord, and 
walk by faith, not by sight, the Christian soul ought to cste
ln itscJ f 
t!esolate, lest it cease frOln prayer; and to learn to fix the eye of 
;aith on the" onls of di\ inc and holy Scriptures, as a lamp in a dark 
place, until the day da\\ n, and the nlorning- star arisc in our hearts. 
This is the true life, which tbe rich arc IJid lay hold of by good 
\\ orks; anù this is true consolation, for which the widow now has 
t
esolation, and though she ha\ 
 sons and grandsons, and order her 
household piou;ly, ur6in6' it on all of hers that they put their trust 
in God, yet she sa) s in prayer, ' For Thee IllY soul, for rrhee my 
tlesh, Ù how m.lny ways, hath thir
ted, in a desert land, \\ htTC thew 
is no way anù no water." 


Then he refers to our Lord's o\\"n precept of prayer, 
and to the: reasons of I lis giving it : 


" To obtain this blessed life, we arc taught by the true blessed 
Life Himself to pr..1Y not Bluch speakin 6 , as though the l110re wordy 
\\c "crc, the surer we were heard; since we pray to Him, who, as 
thc Lonl HÌ1nsclf says, knuws our necessities before ""e ask of Him. 
Uut if 
U, it 111:1Y seen Stl an
c, wl1 y. though He h:1s forbiddcn I1luch 
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peaking, yet, while knowing our necessities before we ask of Him. 
lIe has encouraged us to pray, in the words, 'One ought alw:lYs to 
pray, and not to faint.' It Inay surprise us, until w
 understand, 
that our Lord and God does not wish our will to be made dear to 
Him, which lIe cannot but know, but that, our desire bdng exercised 
in prayers, we Inay be able to rcceiye what He prepares to give. 
In faith indeed, and hope, and cJ::->.rity, v;c are always praying, with 
uninterrupted desir
 ; bUl we ask God in wùrds also, at certain inter- 
vals of hours and times, that by those outward signs we may adn10nish 
ourselves, and n1ay see into ours21ves, wh:lt progress we have n1acle 
ill this desire, and n1ay stimulate oursel\'es the more to heighten it. 
\\Te recall our minds at certain hours to the business of prayer, from 
those other cares and businesses, by which that de:ïire itself is, in 
a mcasure, chilled; adlnonishing ourselves
 by the words of prayer, 
to reach forward to that \\"hich we desire, kst what is already 
chillin
 lllay altogether cool, and 111ay be alto6"ether quenched, unless 
now and the <l rekindled. 
" This b
in6 the C.lse, even prolon6"eJ prayer, w:1cn one has tillle 
for it,-that is, when other good and necessary actions arc nol 
superseded, though e\'en in the midst of them, we ought ia desire 
ever to be praying,-such long prayer is neither wron6" nor useless. 
N or is this continued prayer, as somc think, nluch spe
lking . Inany 
words is one thing, a continued affection another. For it is written 
of the Lord Himself, that He 'passed the night in prayer,' and 
that He prayeJ 'Inore largely;' in which what did He but set us an 
example ?-in this world Inaking supplications in season, with the 
Father hearin:; them for evermore. 
" The brethren in Egypt are said to nlake frequent prayers, ùut 
those as short as possible, and sOlnehow darted forward rapidly, 
lest lively attention, which is so necessary in praying, should become 
faint and dull by a slow perfonn
nce; and thus they then1seln
s 
show plainly that this attention, as it should not be wearied out if 
it cannot be sustained, so it is not pren1aturely to be broken if it 
can. To s
)eak HUtch, is to urge our necessities in prayer with. 
superfluous words; but to pray 1l1uch, is to knock for HÜn to wlwl11 
\\(' pray, with prolonge...l and pious eÀcrcise of the heart. This i
 
often done lllOre by groans than speeches, by weeping than by ad- 
dresses. For He sets our tc
rs in His sight, and OUf groaning i:ï 
not hid from Hhn, who, having Inade all things by His \Vord, do..:s 
not ask for words of Inan. 
" Pra)', tnen, as a willow of Christ, \\ 110 have llOt yet the sici ht of 
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I I im \\hose aid yon entreat. .\n<1 thou.;h you he mO::.t ol)ulcnt, 
playas one of the poor; for) au havc not yet the truc richcs of the 
\\01 It! to C()1l1C, \\here therc is no dl C:ld of los",. Thc,ugh YOll h;l\,c 
rhildren and grandchil(Tren, and a numerous household, yet pray 
.
s f.ne dcsob.tc ; for a11 temporal things arc uncertain, thou
h they 
,ire to remain c,.cn to the end of this life for our consolation. 
\nd 
surc:y, rCI11L1nber to pray with earncstness for 111C. For I am un- 
\".-i1ling that you should render to HIC Iny dang-crous honour, yct 
should withheld that 111)" necessary support. Chrbt's household 
pr(1) cd fur Petcr and for Paul; elnd, while it is my joy that you are of 
J I is household, it is n1)' nced incomparelbly morc th3.11 that of Pcter 
( r Paul that brotherly prayers should be ll1Y succour. StrÏ\'c yc in 
pra) C'r, in a pe3.ccablc and holy strifc j not strivinf; a6"ainst each 
othcr, but aðJ.:nst the dc\ iI, thc enenlY of all saints. By f,lsting-s, 
and watchings, and all chastiselnent ofthc body, prc.lycr i,:> eSfccially 
;.illcd. Lct each of) ou do what she can; what one cannot, she 
docs in her \\ ho can; if so be, in her who can, she lo\"cs tJut, which 
S:lC thercfOlc docs not do herself because 
he CemJ1ot. Accordingly, 

hc who has less strengt
l BUist not hinùer her who helS 1110re, and 
she who has Inore 111USt not be hard \\ ith hcr who has lcs:;. For 

 our conscience is owcd to God; to none of yoursdves owe yc any- 
thing, but to lovc onc another. 1\la)' God hc,lr you, who is able to 
do above \\ hat we ask or unc1crstand."--l:p. J 30. 


4. 
'[he exiled ladies sccnl to ha\Tc settlcd dO\\'ll in Car- 
thao-c and ,vc hcar nothinr r of thenl for scvcral ) 'car
. 
b , v 

 \t the end of that tillIC, a rcn1arkablc cvent happcned ; 
DCl11ctrias, ,vho no\v had arri,'cLI at ,votnan's estate, 
declarcd her rcsohTc of devoting herself to a sing-Ie life; 
as it ,,'ould scenl, at hcr 0\\"11 instance, thoug-h ...'\.l1gl1stine 
and Alypius, by this titHC bishop of Thagaste, ',\'crc un- 
conscious instnll11cnts in her detc.nl1ination. I Ier 1110ther 
and grandInother appear to have been backward in the 
n1attcr, or rathcr to havc dcstined hcr, as a Blatter uf 
course, to a 11l:lrricù lifc, and to havc provided her ,,'ith 
a husband. Fan1C ,,'as not slow in sprcaùing the ncws 
of her singular rcso1\"c far and ,,'idc. l'he rank :lnd 
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prúspects oi the party l11akinz it, and the intcrcon:
ì1 
l- 
nion of the Catholic Church, afforded reason and 111cans 
for its dissemination. It reached the East, ,,,here Proba 
had possessions, and it penetrated into the monastery at 
Bethleh
n1, \d1Ïch was the home of St. J erOIne. rrhis 
celebrated Father \vas then in his eig
1ty-third year; but 
"his eye ,yas not diln, neither \ycre his teeth moved." 
Olel age neither hindered nor disinclined hin1 fron1 taking 
an interest in the general concerns of the Church. At 
the instance of Proba and J uliana, h
 addressed to 
Den1ctrizts a letter, or rather tract, in order to encourage 
her in her d
tènl1ination; anù as it hJppens to rclate 
SOlue of the circun1stances undcr ,vhich that detenni1l2.- 
tion was lnade, it l11ay suitably here be introduced to 
the reader's notice. 
Before entering into then1, a \vord or bvo about St. 
Jerome. I do not scruple then to s
y, that, ,vere he not 
a saint, there are \\'ords and ideas in his 'writings fro
11 
which I should shrink; but as he is a saint, I shrink ,,"ith 
greater reason frotn putting tnyself in opposition, evcn in 
minor n1atters and points of detail, to one \vho h:ls the 
1l1agistcrÙ/JJl of the Church pledged to his saintly perfec- 
tion4 I cannot, indeed, force Ill)'self to approve or like 
these particulars on n1Y private judgI1ìent or feeling; but 
I can receive thill
S on faith against both the one and 
tile other. .l\nd I readily and heartily do ta.ke on faith 
these charactcristiçs, ,vords or acts, of this great Doctor 
of the U l1iversal Church; and think it is not less accept- 
able to God or to hitn to give hin1 n1Y religious hOil1ag
 
than l11Y hun1an prdise. 


" It is the rule of rhetoricians," says he, "to adduce grandfathers, 
and forefathers, and every past distinction of the line, for the glory 
of hin1 who is the subject of their praise; that fertile root may 
spake up for b:llTen branches. and what is wanting in the fruit Inay 
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show to :1(h ant.lg-c in thc stelll. I ou
ht to recount the famo1JCJ 
n,lIl1eS of the Prohi or Oh-brii, and the illustrious line of . \nici III 
blood, in which none, or .n'ext to none, has failed of the consul.1te ; 
or I oug-ht to bring forwar\.l Olybrius,ounnaidcn's father, who, to the 
grief of all ROlllC, was unm.lturcl)' carrieJ off. I dare not S.l)' morc, 
lest I de.11 ungently \\ ith the holy Inatron's wound, and thc recount- 
ing- of his virtues bc a 1 encwin.
 of hcr grief. .. \ pious son, a de.lr 
husband, a kind lord, a courteous citizen, a consul when a boy, but 
a scriator nlorc illustrious in the amiableness of his lifè. ll.\ppy in 
his death, who saw not his COll1ltr]'s ruin; still happicr in his off- 
spring, who has addcd to thc nobility of his ancestress Demetrias, 
by the perretu.1l chastity of Demctrias his d.Ul.
hter. 
" But w11at am I :
b[)ut? In fllrrietfulness of illY purpose, whilc I 

\{h-ise this youn6' l11.lÍden, I h.1ye 1>.:en prclÏsin
 the world's goods, 
\\ hereas r.uher it is the verv pr.lise of our vir6"in, that she h.ts de- 
spisel.l thcm 311, rcgarding herself not as noble, not as surpassing rich, 
hut as a child of 111,ln. ,An incredible fortitudè, anlid jc'.\Ocls and 
, silk, troops of sla\'cs and waiting-wOlnen, the obsequiousness and 
attentions of a thronging houschold, and the refined dainties of a 
lonllv cstablishment, to have longed for painful {.istings, co:use 


:lrments, sparc diet! I n truth, she had read the Lord's words, 
· rhey \\.ho arc clothed in soft g.uments are in the hOllscs of kinJs.' 
Shc gazed in wonder at the life of Elias and John B.lptist, bJt h of 
thC111 with their loins girt and mortified with a leathcrn belt; and one 
of them app
arin6 in the spirit and power of Elias, the Lorcl'3 fore- 
runner, prúphesying- in his p1.rcllt's womb, and even before the day 
of judgment praised by thc J ud
e's voice. She adnlired the anlour 
oi . \ r:na, daughter of PhclnucI, who, up to the C'.{trcme of age, serveJ 
the Lord in His temple with pr.l)'er and fastings. She longcd for 
the choir of Philip's four virgin dall
hters, anJ wished herself one 
uf these, who, bv \"Ìrginal chclstity, h.ld 
.lÎn.
d the gift of prophecy. 
By these ami like Incl.litÎ
ions, she r: l' .rishe I her mind, f
.lrin:; 
nothing more than to gricve g-ranclm lthcr and lu:>ther, \\'h03e pat- 
tern cnconrageJ her, who-.>c intentioll frig-hteneJ her,-not th.1t th\-: 
holy resolv
 displeased them, but, for the greatness of the thing-, 
tlJcy durst not wish it. 
\ trouble came upon that recruit of Christ, 
and, like Esthcr, a hatred of her apparel. They S.lY who sa\\' her 
and know (holy and Bob!c I.ulies, whom the fÌercc tempest of 
encmies drove from the Gallic coast to inhabit these holy plclCCS, by 
\Va) oÍ i\írica), that at nig-hts. \\ he-n no onl.: knew, exccpt thc \ irgins 
in her mothel's and grandmother's company, she was nc',;.:r eLal in 
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linen, ne\'cr ret)osed on soft down; but on the bare earth, with her tiny 
hair-cloth for b
Jùing, and her face bedewed with continual tears, 
there \Va5 she, prostrate in heart at her Saviour's knees, that He 
would accept her resolve, fulfil her longing, and soften grandmother 
and J1lother.': 


5. 
The time came, as \vith so Inany also in this day, 
\vhen the struggle bet\veen nature and grace tl1ust have 
its issue; St. J erOIne proceeds: 


" \Vhen now the day of her luarriage was at hand, and the wed- 
ding apartn1cnt was preparing, secretly, and without witnesses, and 
\vith the night for her comforter, it is said she armed herself by 
counsels such as these: '\Vhat doest thou, Deluetrias? why such 
fright in defending thy honour? thou lnust be free and b
ld. If 
such thy fear in peace, what had been thy deed in 1111rtynlom ? If 
thou canst not brook the look of relatives, how co:.Ildst thou brook 
the tribunal of persecutors? If man's pattern does not stir thee, let 
i\gnes, bles'Secllnartyr, encourage and quiet thee, who overcame her 
age and her tyrant, and consecrated by InartyrdOln her profession 
of chastity. Thou knowest not, poor maid, thou knowest not, it seems 
to whom thou owest thy virginity. It is a whiie since thou didst 
tremble aluicl barbarian hands, and didst hide thyself in the b050n1 
and the robe of grandmother and 1110ther. Thou ditlst see thyself a 
captive, and thy honour not thine own. Thou diclst shudder at the 
s
vag-e faces of the fo
 ; didst see with silent groan God's virgins 
carried off. Thy city, once the head of the world, is the Roman 
pcople's grave; and wilt thou on the Libyan shore, an exile, accept an 
exile spouse? \Yho shall be thy bridemaid? \Yhat train shall con- 
duct thee? Shall the harsh Punic sing thy liberal Fescennine? Away 
with all delay. God's perfect charity casteth out fear. Take the 
shield of f
lith, the breastplate of justice
 the helmet of salvation; 
go out to battlc. Hùnour rescued has its own lnartyrdom. \Vhy 
apprehensive of thy grandmother? W
lY in fear of thy parent? Pcr- 
haps they have a will, because they Jecm that thou hast none.' On 
fire with these incenti 'YC3, and nlany lllore, she cast from her the 
Ornall1ents of her person and secular dress, as if they were encmTI- 
brances to her resolve. Costly necklaces, precious pearls; briUjant 
jC\\els, she replaces in their çabinet; she puts on a CQlnnl0n tuUlC, 
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and ovcr it ':J. more common cloak; and, without notice, slldùenty 
throws hcrself at hcr grandmothcr's knecs, showing ,,'ho she was 
only by \\ccping and lamentation. Aghast was that holy aDd 
venerablc lady, seeing the alter
d dress of hcr grandchild; while 
hcr 1l1othcr stood a5tound
d with delight. \Vhat they wished, they 
could not belie\ c. Their voice was gone; thcir cheeks flushed anù 
paled, thcy feared, thcy rejoic
d; thcir thronging thoughts wcnt to 
and fro. Grandchild and grclndIuothcr, daughter and mothcr, rush 
tUlnuItuously upon each other's lips. They wecp abundantly for 
joy, thcy raise the sinking lnaiù with their hands, they clasp her 
trclnbling form. They acknowkd.;c in her resolve their own mind. 
and they express thdr joy that the ,'irgin was nlaking a noble 
falnily more noble by her virginity. She had found a dced which 
she lnight offer to her rcleC,-a decd to slake the ashes of the Ronlan 
city. 
., Gracious Je
u! what cxultation thcn in thc whole household. 
6\S if fr01n a fruitful root lnany \'irgins budded out at once, and a 
crowd of dcpendents and handmaidens followed the exa:np!c of 
thcir patroness anJ Illistrcss. The profession of virginity bccame 
rife in eycry house; thcir rank in the flesh various, their reward of 
chastily the same. I say too little. All the Churches through 
Africa almost danced for joy. K ot cities alone, but towns, villages, 
even cotta
cs, were pcrvaded by the Inanifold faIne of it. All the 
islands bctween 
\frica and Italy were filled with this news; it 
tripped not in its co:use, and the rcjoicinz ran forw
rd. Then 
I taly rut off hcr mourDing garb, and the shattcrcd walls of Rome 
in part recovcred thcir pristine splendour, thinkin
 that God w
s 
propitious to themselvcs in the perfect conversion of their nurs- 
ling-. The report penctI ated to the shores of the East, and cvcn in 
the inland cities the triUlnph of Christian glory was hcard. \\'ho 
of Christ's virgins but boasted in h
r fcllowship with Demetrias? 
what Blother but cried blessing upon thy wOlnh, 0 Juliana? I 
nevcr praised in Proba the antiquity of her race, the greatness of 
her wealth and influence, either as a wife or a widow, as others, 
pcrh,lps, in a mercenary strain. 
Iy object is, in ccclesiastical 
style, to praise the grandmother of my Inaiden, and to render 
thanks that she has strengthened her grandchild's will by her O\'/n. 
Elsc Iny monastic cell, common food, Dlean dress, and age upon 
the eye of death, and store for a brief 
p3.n, rid HIe of all n'p:"o2.ch 
of flattery. And now, what remains of IllY treatise shall be dir\..ctc(l 
to the \"Ìl"gin herself: a noble \"ir
in: nol,le not less by sanctity 
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than by bil th, who is in the nlore danger ef a lapse, the higher she 
has as cended.'; 


6. 
Then he proceeds to gIve her some good practical 
advice: 


,. One thing especially, child of God, will I admonish you, to 
possess your Blind with a love of s:1.cr
d reading. \Vhen you were 
in the world, you loved the things of the world; to rouge and 
whiten your cO!npJexion, to deck your hair, and rear a tower of 
borrowed locks. Now, since you h'lve left the worlù, and by a 
second step after b:::tptism have Dlade engageinent with your adver- 
, sa
..y, saying to him, 'I renounce thee, devil, with thy words, thy 
pomp, and thy works:' keep the covenant thou hast pledged. I 
speak this, not from any misgiving about you, but according to 
the duty of a fearful and cautious nlonitor, dreading in you even 
what is so safe. 
"The arms of fasting are also to be taken up, and Ða"iid's words 
to be sung, 'I hunlbled my soul in fasting;' and' I ate ashes as 
it were bread;' and, '\Yhen they ,vere sick, I put on sackcloth.' 
For a Ineal, Eve was cast out of Paradise; Elias, exercised by a 
fast of forty days, is carried off to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
:Moses is fed forty days alld nights by intercourse and converse 
\....Üh God; prodng, in his own instance, the exact truth of the 
saying, , 1\lan liveth not by bread alene, but by e\rery word which 
proccedeth out of the nlouth oÍ God.' The Saviour of 111an, who 
left us the pattern of His perfection and life, aftnr baptisln, is forth- 
with takcn in the Spirit to fight against the dc\"il, and aÍter beatÏn6' 
down and cru:5hinz him, to give hinl o\'cr to His own disciples to 
trample on. Against the young of either sex our e:lcmy uses the 
ardour of their tilne of life ; th
sc are the fiery darts of the devil. 
which both wound and inflame, and are prepared by the king of 
Babylon for the three children. .And as at that time a Fourth, 
hav;ng 
he form as of the Son of ::\Ian, l1litigJ.tcd the infinite heat, 
and armd the conflao-ration of a rao-ino- furnace tau(rht the ftanle to 
.::> ð b ) ð 
lose its virtue, and to threaten to the eye what to the touch it did 
not fulfil; so, also, in a virginal l1lincl, by celestial dew and strict 
fasts, the fire of youth is qUèllchecl, and the life of Angels is cmu. 
passed in a human franle. 
6* 
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" Nor yct do wc cnjoin on you unme:lsured (astin 6 s, or an 
x 
lravagant abstincnce frenl food, \\ hich at oncc breaks delicah: 
fr
unes, and Blakes t4e111 sickly, ere thc foundation of huly (;011\ el- 
sation is ) ct laid. En
n philosophers ha\ e held that '"il tues <11 C 
a Inean, vices 
xtreme ;' and hence onc of the scven sa::;cs says, 
, 1\ uthing too much.' You should fast short of panting and f<lililì
 
in breath, and of bcinci carricd orled by your companions; uut so íar 
as to subduc your appetite, yet to b
 able to attend to s.lcred re.ld- 
ing-, ps.llms, and watching as usual. Fastin
 is not an absolute 
\ irtue, but the foundation of other virtues; and ' s
r:-:li
cation and 
honour,' , without which no man shall see God,' is a step for such 
as are nlounting to the highest, nor will it crown the \ irgin, if it be 
alone." 


J-J:lstly, he speaks of the great virtue of obcùicncc, the 
special charactcristic of a spouse of Christ: 


"hnitatc your he:n"enly Spousc;' be subject' to your grand- 
llluthcr and l11other. Sce no luan, youths especially, except with 
them. I t is their pattern, it is the holy conduct of their house, 
\\ hich has taught you to seek virginity, to know Christ's preccpts, 
to know \\ hat is expcdient for you, what you ought to choose. 
Thereforc, do not think that what you are belongs to yourself alone; 
it is theirs who Ì1a\'c brought out in you thcir own virtue, and bud- 
l:
J forth 111 you, as thc most costly flower of' honourable marriage 
and the bed undefiled;' a lower \\ hich will not bear its perfcct 
fruit till ) ou hunlble yoursdf under thc nlighty hand of GoJ, and 
cyer relllembe:r what is written, 'God rcsistcth thc proud, and 
gi\"cth gracc to the hUlnble.' !\ ow where gracc is in question, there 
is not recompensing of works, but bounty of a gi\ cr, according to 
thc Apostle's sa) ing, ' 1\ ot of him that willeth, nor of hinl that run- 
neth, but of God that showeth 111crcy.' And yet to will and not to 
wiIl is ours j yet not ours, what is even ours, without God's showing 
mercy. 
"I end as I began, not content wÏih one adnlonition. Love 
tI 01 y Scriptures, and \ \TisdOlu will love thee; love hcr, and shc will 
kcep thee; honour her, and she will cnlbracc thec. Let these be 
the ornaments abiding- on tllY neck and in thinc cars. Let thy 
tonguc know nought but Christ; let it have power to uttcr nought 
but wIut is holy. Let the s\\ eetncss of thy grandulother and 
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mo
her ever be in thy 111outh, whose following is the very form of 
hoJ iJ1css." - E þ. 130. 


7. 


Sage and sobering as is the advice here given (and I 
\vish I had roon1 to extract nlore of it), yet, I suppose, 
under the circurnstances, a calm looker-on might have 
thought it not uncalled for,- might have apprehended, 
as perhaps St.] erome did himself, that \vhen a young 
lady \vas brought out as a pattern to the \vhole Catholic 
world, \vritten to and about by bish:Jps and doctors of 
the Church, by grave and a2;ed men, the most ren1arkable 
personages of their titne,-under such circllr..lstanccs, 
without sonle special and alrnost ïuiraculous gift of grace, 
the said maiden's head stood in danger of being turned 
[ by the com plilnent. And holy and admirable as Deme- 
trias \vas, she \vas, in fact, for awhile in hazard, and that 
froll1 the influence of the particular heresy of the day, 
\vhich \vas a telnptation especially adapted to her case. 
\Vhen sinners repent and turn to God, and, by \'lay 01 
sho\vi:og sorro\v ánd amendnlcnt, subject thenlselves to 
voluntary mortifications, the menlory of \vhat they \verc, 
and the prospect of judgnlent to come, are likely, it is 
to be hoped, to keep then1 from spiritual pride. But 
when a young and innoccnt girl, whose baptisrnal robe 
the ,vorld has not sullied, takes up a self-denyinø 
life in order to be nearer to God, and to please Hirñ 
more entirely, \vho does not see the danger she is in of 
self-inlportance and self-conceit,-the danger of forget, 
ting that she is by nature a sinner, as others, and that 
\vhatever she has of spiritual excellence, and ,vhatever 
she does praisc\vorthy, is entirely of God's supernatural 
grace? And to a person 
o disposed, Pelas-iLls \vas at 
that day at hand a ready tempter, prepared to sanctify 
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all these evil fcc1ings, and to scal and fix them as if on 
the Lasis of religious principle. 'fhe heresiarch \vas on 
the earth in per
un, \vhen DenIetrias renounced the ,,;orId, 
.lnd he did not neglect the occasion. By this tilue the 
noble exiles had apparently returned to RODle; and 
PcLlgius despatched a letter, or rather treatise, still ex- 
tant, \vith a vie\v of instructing and guiding the daughter 
of the Olybrii and ..l\nicii. lIe professes to \vrite it at 
the instance of Juliana; nor is it surprisin
 that the 
Llttcr shoulJ not ha\-c been able to detect the doctrinal 
errors of a 11lan of unblenlished life, \\Tho, three years 
after, contrivcd to baffle the .J. \postolic sce,-the \ ery see 
\vhich St. J eronlC, in a part of the foregoing letter which 
I havc not found roonl to translate, recommends to 
])etlletrias as the guide of hcr faith. 
It is not to Iny purpose here to Inake extracts froln 
Pelagius's treatise, ,vhich is full of good advice, and does 
no Blorc than inlply, though it does illlply, his uncatholic 
opinions of th
 power and perfectibility of unaided 
hunIall nature. 'These opinions one \\rould altnost sus- 
pect that J cronIC ,vas indirectly opposin
 in sonle por- 
tions of the foregoing letter, as if the aged saint, now 
near his end, had a forecast of the tC111ptation which ,,'as 
cOining on l1lother and daughter. But ho\vever this D1ay 
be, ,\'c have, in the year 417, a direct renIonstrance, aJ- 
tlrcssed by Augustine and Alypius to Juliana, on the 
subject of Pelagius's treatise, thc author of \\'hich, how- 
e\Tf. they did not know for certain at the tilHe. Proba, 
at this date, seems to have been dead. 


U It was a great satisfaction to us, bdy,-honourcd for scrvicc3 
of Christian tIut:, , and our descrvcdly illustrious daughtcr,-that 
your lettcr happened to find us together at Hippo, 
ncl able to 

on\ cy to ) au our joint gratulzttions at the news of YOLlr welfare, 

.nd loyingly assurc you of ours, \\ hich wc trust is clCM to you. 
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For we are sure you understand the debt of religious affection 'YC 
owe you, and thc care we have for you in the sIght of G.od and 
man. So highly, indeed, has our 11linistry been Llessed In your 
honse, by our Saviour's grace and pity, that when a human luar- 
riage had already been arranged, the holy Ðemetrias preferred thc 
spiritual embrace of that Spouse who is beautiful above the chil- 
dren of men, and whom she has wedded in order that the spirit Inay 
be more fruitful while the flesh remains inviobte. Yet this influence 
of our exhortations on that believing and noble virgin would have 
been UnknmYll to us, had not your own letters lnost happily and. 
authentically inforn1ed us, after our departure, when in a little 
while she had Inade profession of virginal chastity, that this great 
b ift of God, which I-Ie plants and waters by His servants, Hinlself 
giving the increase, had becn the produce of our husban\..lry. 
" Koone, under these circumstances, can call it intrusion, if, 
with a Inost affectionate intcrest, we are solicitous in warning you 
against doctrincs contrary to the grace of Goe1. For, though the 
Apostle bids us be instant in preaching the word, not in seaso
.. 
only, but out of season, \ve do not reckon you among such as would 
deem our word or writing out of season, when we speak to warn 
you seriously against unsound doctrine. Accordingly you accepted 
our fonner admonition with gratitude in the letter to which we now 
reply, saying, 'I ani full of thanks for your reverence's pious advice, 
bidding n1e deny 111Y cars to these Inen, who often corrupt our 
venerable faith with their erroneous writing.' 
'" Your following words, in which you say that 'YOll and your 
small household are far removed from such n1en; and that your 
\\hole family so strictly follows the Catholic faith as never to have 
deviated, never been betrayed into any heresy, not only fatal, but 
even s111a1],' give us still greater ground for speaking to you con- 
cerning those who are trying to corrupt what hitherto has been 
sound. How can we forbear to warn those whon1 we are so bound 
to love, after reading a treatise which SOlne one has written. . . in 
wbich the holy Demetrias n1ay learn, if so be, that her vir 6 inal 
sÃnctity and an her spiritual riches are her own work; and, as a per- 
fection of her blessedness, may be taught (if we may say the words) 
to be unt;rateful to her God? So it is; these are the words, 'Y Oll 
are possessed of that for which you are deservedly preferred to 
others; nay, the nlOre, in that your personal nobility and opulcnce 
belong to your friends, not to YOll; bat spiritual riches none but 
yourself can provide for you. In that is your ri
ht praise, yonf 
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òrSCITcd prcfercnce, w
1ich cannot bc exccpt of thec and in thee.' 
FOI bid it, that a virgin of Christ should take pleasure in such 
word
. v. ho has a rcJigious undcrstanding of the innate po\'crty of 
the human heart, and thcrefore wears no ornamcnts there but the 
gifts of her Bridcgroo111! \Vho was it that scparated you from the 
mass of dcath and pcrdition which is in Adan1? 1 Ie surely, who 
C
lne to scck and to save that which was lost. \Yhcn, thcn, a l11an 
hcars the Apostle ask, '\Vho made thee to differ?' shall he answer, 
, :\ly r
ligiou5 will, Iny f.tith, 111Y justice,' and not rather go on to 
hear what foJlow:;;, '\Vh.lt hast thou which thou hast not receivcd?' 
H \\'c have that opinion of the Christi.ln conduct and humility 
in w:1ich this pious Inaidcn has becn trainc..!, that we feel assurcd, 
that on r
:1ding the words in question, if she read thcm, she sighed 
deeply, and hmnbly struck her breast, perhaps wcpt, and carnestly 
pr,lyed the Lord, to whmn she is dedicated, and by whOln she is 
sanctiticd, that as the \\ ords were not hers, but anothcr's, so hcr 
f.1ith ]na)' not be of such a tcmper as to adlnit of the thought that 
she has what may gi,'e her title to glory in herscJf, not in the Lord. 
For her glory is indeed in herself, not in the words of others, ac- 
cording- to the Apostle's saying, 'Let everyone pro,rc his o\\"n 
\\"01 k, and so he shall have glory in hiInself, and not in another.' 
But forbid it that sIze should be her own glory, and not He, to 
whom it is s;lid, '1\ly glory, and the lifter up of IHY head.' For 
thcn is her glory religiously in her, when God, who is in her, is 
} I imself her g-lory ; flom whom she has an the goods which ]nake 
her good, and will have all which will make her better, as far as in 
this life she can be better; and which will J11ake hcr pei fect, whcn 
she is perfected by divine grace, not by human praise. 
H I I 0\\ ever, we had rathcr haye your assurance in writing, that, 
\VC are not dcceivcd in this vicw of her feelings. \Ye know full 
wen that you and all yours are, and evcr have becn, worshippers vi 
the undividcd Trinity. But there arc f::ital heresics on other points 
of doctrine. Such is that which has becn the SlJ hjcct of this letter, 
on which, perln.ps, we have said I110re than is suftìcient to a jud
- 
lllcnt so faithful and conscientious as yours is. "-J:..p. 188. 


8. 
That this letter produced the result intended, cannot 
be doubted. \ \'hat beC:llne cf Juliana after this ùOt's 
tJdt ..q>pc::r, thollb"h it is suppo.seù she (Leò at l
.on}c. 
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'\5 to Del11etrias, it is interesting to find extant a treatise 
of a l
ter date addressed to her on the subjc:t of 
l11lInilitv. I t has been ascribed by some to St. Prosper, 
by oth;rs to St. Leo, and introduces the subject of Pcla- 
gianism. 1\ sentcnce or t\VO \vill S
10\V us the stylc of 
the \vork. "Entcr," says the auth
)r, " into the chanì bel' 
of thy IninJ, and in the s
cret place of that thy most 
pure conscience look round on \vh3.t orn
unents are then.; 
stored up for thee; and, \vhatc\-cr splendid, ,vhat
ver 
beautiful and costly, thou sb.:tlt there find, doubt not it 
is of divine workn1anship and a gift, and so in all the 
goods of thy opulence ackno;vlcdge both thc grace of 
the Giver, and His right of ownership. For thou hast 
received \vhat thou hast; and ,vhatcvcr has accru
J itJ 
thee by the diligerrce of thy eff..)rts, throu
h Hinl hJ.s it 
been incre3.s
d by whon1 it ,vas begun. Therefore, thrJU 
111llst use what God has bestowed; anù tl1ust even beg 
of Hinl that thou nlayst use His gifts faithfully and 
wisely."-c. 22. It may be obs
rvcd that this author, 
whoever he is, seen1S not to have seen St. J-\.l1stine's 
letter to Juliana on the saine subject. It is pleasJ.l1t to 
find that, \\'hile the ancient bishops and teacher3 exhortcd 
the rich to renunciation of the world, they did not flJ.tter 
them on their complying, but kept a vi6"ilant eye on 
them, [ronl youth to age, lest they should find a tenl p- 
tation ,,,here they looked for a blessing. 
This \vork ,vas written about A. D. 430; the last 
notice \vhich history has preserveù to us of this holy and 
interesting lady is after the sack of H..onle by Gens2ric, 
when she might be about sixty ye3.rs of age. She ends 
as she began. The sacred edifices had suffered in various 
,vays from the fury and cupidity of the barbarians; St. 
Lea, ,,'ho had dissuaded Genseric [ronl burnin
 the city, 
exerted his influence in various dircctions after thcir retir- 
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ing, to add to the nU111ber of churches. Under his advicc, I 
DeIl1ctrias built the Basilica of St. Stephen, on property 
of her 0\\ n, situatcd on thc Latin road, three Illilcs froln 
- 
}{.omc. \\ïth ll1cntion of this good deed, of \\'hich therc 
is yearly 111cnlory in the R0i11an breviary on thc I I th of 
.t\pril, the fcstiv(d of St. I-Jco, \\ e fi1ay suitably take our 
lea\-c of one \\.ho preferrcd gi\ in
 her \\'caIth to the 
Church to spcl1l1ing it in the abgrLlndj'J
n1cnt of SOBlC 
patrician house. 
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r.L\RTIX AXD :\IA. '{J:'.lUS. 


U He !ieth in ambush, that he may catch the poor 111:1n ; he will crm.:d1 
a.nd f:1l], whcn he shalllu.Yc p0wer over thc poor." 


T 
.1. 


\ì h T I-IO has not hcarù of St. l\Iartin, Bishop of T OUiS, 
I V 
!1d Conr essor ? 111 oar part of the 1\ T orìJ 
t 
lè3.st he i3 ,,,ell known, as far as nanlC goes, by the 
churches dedicated to hin1. Even fron1 British tin1
5 a 
church has existed under his tutela 6 c in the after- 
\vards metropolitan city of Canterbury; though we know 
little or nothing of churches to St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustine, St. J erOlì1C, St. Basil, or St. Athanasius. Consi- 
dering haw rnany oÍ our temples are called aítcr the 
Apostles, and how tHany of then1 piously preserve the 
earthly 112.nle of those \\Tho lì1ay be said to "have no 
Il1cll1oíia1," and are" as if they had ncver been," as St 
George, or St. :Kicolas; it is a peculiarity in St. 
Iarti!1's 
history that he should be at once so \\-ell kno\vn and so 
widely vcnerated; reno\VneJ in this life, yet honourel 
:.:ftcr it. And such honour has been p3.id hinl from the 
first. I-Ie died in the l
st years of the fourth centl!1Y; 
his successor at Tours built a ch3pel over his ton1b in 
that city; St. Perpetuus, also of Tours, aoout seventy 
years afterw
nls built a church and conveyed his relics 
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thither. In the course of another scventy years his 
narnc had taken up its a "'Jode in Canterbury, \vhcre it 
rcn1ains. Soon .afb.:r a c:1l1rch \vas dedicated to him at 
!{0t11C, and so-: n after in Sp:lin. I Ic alonc of thc Con- 
fes
ors had a servicc cf his o\\"n in tbe rnorc ancient 
brevi
ries; he is t1:t111CI..), too, in the rnass of ropc Grc- 
f-:"Ol y, ,,'h ich COIn IllCI1l0ratcs, a f

'r our Lady anù the 
,,\ rost les, Ie Li nus, Clctl13, Clcrucnt, Sextus, Corncli LIS, 
CYPI ian, Laurence, Chrysostoll1, J ol1n 
nd 1)
lld, Coslnas 
and !)atnian, } I ilary, llla , r/ill Augustine, Greg-ory, 
J cr0111C, Bencdict, and all Saints." 
I atn not goin
 to prcsent the readcr \\yith n10rc thai) 
a slight sketch of his history, which ,"c ha\'c received on 
vcry authentic testin10ny, as in St. j-\ntony's casc, though 
St. l\Iartin, like St. ...\ntony, has left no \\Titin::;s behind 
hinl. Xay, thc biographer of St. l\Iartin is not nlerely a 
friend (such as St. Athanasius), \vho S1'V hitn only no\v 
anù then, but hc \vas a disciple, an intitnate, an eye- 
\\"itness, as \vell as a n1an of cultivated mind and classical 
attaitl1nents,-Sulp=cius Sevcrus, \\.ho \\TOtc his nlcnloir 
c\yen \\"hile the subject of it ,';as alive, and while his 
n1emory ,vas fresh. 


2. 
1\lartin \vas born about the YCJ.r 3 rG, in Pannonia, in a 
town \\"hich no\v fornlS part of I I ungary; his fath
r \vas 
a pagan, and had risen [roin thc ranks to thc COn1tl1:lnJ 
of a cohort. A soldier has no hot1lc, anò his son \vas 
brought up at Pavia in 1\ orth Italy \\'ith vcr)' littlc edu- 
cation. \Vhat influenced l\Iartin is not kno\vn; but at 
thc age of ten he fled to the Church against the ,vish 
of his parents, and enrolled hitnse]f as a catechun1en. 
Under thesc first inlprcssions of religion, he fOrIncd the 
dc
in.: of retiring to the desert as a solitary'; ho\\'c\.cr, 
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things do not happen here be1o\v after our \vishes; so at 
fifteen he \vas seized, upon his father's instance, and 
enlisted in the anny. In consequence, he rcn1aineJ a 

oldicr five years, and, in the course of thenl, \\'as sent 
into Gaul. It is recorded of hin1, that at a tinle \'.'hen he 
,vas stationed at Anliens, bcin6" then eighteen. he CIl- 
countered at the gate of the city a poor nl
Ul without 
clothes. It \VJ.S 111id-\Yinter, and the \\'eathcr nlore than 
orùinarily severe; he had nothing on hinl but his sin6"le 
l1lilitary cloak and his arms. The youth took his s\vord, 
cut the cloak in t\vo, and gave half to the beggar. '[he 
bystanders jeered or aùnlired, according to their turn of 
mind; and he went a\vay. Next night he had a dreanl : 
he SCl\V our Lord clad in the half cloak \\Thich he lLld 
besto\vcd on the poor Olan. The Divine Vision corn- 
111anded the youth's attention, 
nd then sJ.id to the An6"cls 
who stood around, "J\.Iarlin, yet a catechU111Cn, hath 
\vrapped 1\Ie in this ganncnt." On this 1Iartin pro- 
ceedcd forthwith to baptisl11, and t\VO years afterwards 
left the army. 
Of the next fourteen years ,ve know nothing; then, 
he had recourse to the celebrated St. Hilary, who ,vas 
afrcI \vards bishup of Poictiers, and an illustrious C011- 
fessor in the Arian troublcs. :l\1 artin, ho\vever, ,vas 
destined to precede hinl in sufferif'lg, and th3.t in thc 
sanle holy cause. fIe undertook a vis:t to his p:lrents, 
,vho no\v seeln to have retired into Pannonia, ,vith a 
vie\v to their conversion. \Vheo he \vas in the passcs of 
the Alps he fell in ,,-ith bandits. Sulpicius gives this 
account of \vhat happened: 


H One of them raised an axe and aimed it at his head, but 
another intercepted the blow. However, his hands were bound 
ùchind him, and he was given in custody to one of them for 
plunder. This n1an took him aside, and began to ask hill1 who 
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he was. lIe answered, 'A Christian.' lIe then inquired whethel 
he fdt afraid. lIe avo" ed, "ithout w:1ycring, that he nc\ cr fc
t so 
much :1t e<lse, being confident that the lord's H1crcy would be 
specially \\ ith hin1 in t mptations ; rather he felt sorry for him, 
who, Ii\ iug by robbery, was unworthy of the lTIercy of Christ. 
Enteling, then, on the subject of the Gospel, he prC:lched the 
\\.ord of God to him. To be brief, the robber bcIie\cd, attended 
on him, and set hinl on his W:1Y
 begging his pr.1yers. This 111an 
afterwards was scen in the profession of religion; so that the 
above naH
ltivc is gin
n as be was heard to state it."- rite J1. C. 4- 


l\Iartin gained his nlothcr, but his f,-üher persisted in 
paganiSIll. At this till1e Illyricu111 ""as altnost giv
n 
O\'Ct" to J\rianisIn. lIe diJ not scruple to confess the 
Catholic doctrine there, "'as seized, b
at<:n ,,'ith r.)d
 
publicly, and cast out of the city. Little, again, is known 
of these years of his life. Driven fro111 Illyricull1, he be- 
took hiIl1sclf to l\Iilan, A.D. 356, ,,,hen he ,,,as about forty 
years old. I I ere he lived several YC:lrs in solitude, till 
he was again driven out by the Aridn bisbop l\uxentius. 
On leaving I I i!ary, he had pron1ÏseJ to return to hi 111 ; 
and no,v Hilary being restored frOln exile, hc kept his 
,yord, after a scparation of about nine or tcn years. I I c 
canle to Poictiers, anù [ornlcù in its neigh bourhcod the 
first Inonastic establishnH.:nt \vhich is knO\Vl1 to h:n-c 
existed in France. 
He ,yas Inade bishop of Tours in the ycar 372, about 
the tiIHc that An1 brose and Basil were raised to thcir 
respecti\'c sees, and that Athanasius died. There \\"cre 
pat tics \vho opposed l\lartin's election, alleging, as Sul- 
picius tells us, that" he \vas a contenlptible person, un- 
\vorthy of the episcopate, despicable in countenance, 
Inean in dress, uncouth in his hair." Such ".
crc the out- 
\\rard signs of a n10nk; and a 11lonk he did not cease to 
bc, aftt;r that he had becoIl1e a bi::hop. Indeed, as far 
as v-'as possible, he \\'jshcd to be stilJ just \vhat he had 
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bl:en, and looked back to the period of his life ,vhen he 
\va.s a private nlan, as a tirne when he 'vas more sensibly 
[-tvourèd with divine power than aftcnvards. Suipicius 
thus speaks of hi:u in his episcopate: 


" He remained just what he was before; with the same hmnblç- 
ness of heart, the sanle meanness of dress, and with a fulness of 
3.uthority and grace which responded to the dignity of a bishop 
without infringing on the r
le and the yirtue of a lllonk. For a 
while he lived in a cell built on to the church; but, unable to bear 
the interruptions of visitors, he made himself a l110nastcry about 
two 111iles out of the city. So secret and retired was the place} 
that he did not nliss the solitude of the desert. On one side it 
was bounded by the high and precipitous rock of a 1l10untain, on 
the other the level was shut in by the river Loire, which lllakes 2- 
gentle bend. There was but one way into it, and that velY narrow. 
His own cell was of wood. l\Iany of the brethren 111ade thell1se1ves 
dwellings of the same kind, but most of theln hollowed out the 
stone of the mountain which was abo\-e them. There were eighty 
scholars who were under training after the pattern of their saintly 
master. Noone had aught his own; all things were thrown into 
a COlnl1l0n stock. It was not lawful, as to raost nlonks, to buy or 
sell any thing. They had no art e>..cept that of transcribing, ,\-hich 
was assigned to the younger: the older gave thC111Seh'cs up to 
prayer. They seldom left their cell, except to attend the pbce of 
prayer. They took their meal together aftcr the tir..le of fasting. 
Noone tasted wine, except compelled by bodily weakness. l\Iost 
of them were clad in camel's hair; a softer gannent was a crin1c; 
and what of course 11lakes it 1l10ïe reln
rk:3.b!e is, that Inany of 
thCll1 were accounted noble, who, aftcr a very clifIercnt education, 
had forced thelllseh-es to this hunlility and patience; and \ye ha,-c 
lived to see a grcat luany of them bishops. For what is that city 
or church which àid not CO\Tct priests from the 1110nastcry oÎ 
l'tiartin ? " - !,Tit. lJI. c. 7. 


Oncc on a titne, a p2rson ,dlon1 he had benefited by 
his prayers sent bitl1 a hundred pounds of sih-cr. l\Iartin 
put it asidc for redcclnillg captives. S0111C of the brothcrs 
su 6 gcsted that their own fare \vas scanty and their cloth- 
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ing dcficient. "\Vc," he Inade answcr, "arc fcd ant} clad 
by the Church, providcd \Vc seenl to appropriate nothin:; 
to ourselves. "-Dill!. iii. 19. 
. 
I t will be seen froin the passage q llote:l overleaf, that 
St. :\Iartin, though not hill1self a 1nan of learning, 111aJe 
his 1110nastic institution subservient to theological pur- 
poses. 'This Inonastcry becalnc aftenyarJs f
u}}ous under 
the nan1e of the Abbey of :\Iarrnoutier; cvcntu,-tlly it 
ccnfonned to the ]Jencdictine rule. 


3. 
51. I\lartin ,vas a man of action as \\'cll as of n1cdita- 
tion ; and his episcopate is marked \vith strenuous deed
 
sufficient to convince all rf'aders of hi:; history, that, 
whatever blalue this age Inay be disposed to thro\v on 
hilll, it cannot ue illlIJuted on thc side of 111ysticisnl or 
indolence. Gaul \\'as, cven at this til11e, almost p:1gan: 
its cities, indeed, h(ld long- enjoyed the light of Chris- 
tianity, and had had the singuldr privilege of contributing 
both C;rcck and Latin Fathers to the Catholic Church. 
l\Iarseillcs, L. yons, \Tienne, 'T oulous0, Tours, 1\ rlcs, 1\ ar- 
bonnc, Orleans, IJar;s, Cknnont, and I..inlo 6 cs, :>ccm to 
have oeen cpiSCOp
ll sees; but the COltIltry peopl
 had 
never been c\rangelized, anù still frequented their iuul 
tCl11ples. It is difficult to a--;s!gn the linlits uf l\lartin's 
diocese, and perhaps they \\'crc not very accurately 
detern1Íned. On the cast of Tours, \VC hCelr of his 
evangelical prù\\'ess in Burgundy and the ncighbourhood 
of Autun, and on the north towards Chartres: the nearest 
sees rounù about \vcrc Poictiers, Lin10ges, Clenl1ont, and 
Orleans; and his presence is 111cntioned, though perhaps 
only on political or synodal business, at Paris, 1'revc5, 
acd Vicnnc. 
In the first years of l\Iartin's cpiSCOP,-ltl:, hC:ltÌ1cn 
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sacnfices \vere forbidden by la\v; and the resignation 
'Nith \vhich the pagans subnlÎttcd to the cdict, at Ica3t 
showcd, \"hat the history of the tÏ1nes so often show.) 
otherwise, tbat their rcligioa had no great hold on their 
he :rts. l\Iartin took upon hil11 to enter and dcstroy the 
kin cr donl of Satan \vith his O\Vll hands. I Ie \\'Cilt, 
b 
unanncc1, alnong thc temples, th
 altars, the statues, 
the grovcs, and the processions of the fals
 \vorship, 
attcnded by his n10nastic brethren: he presentcd hilnsclf 
to thc b::trbarian tnultitude, convertcd thenl, and rnadc 
thcln join -..vith hill1 in the dcstruction of thcir tillle- 
honoul cLl establisho1cnt of error. \Vhat \\'cre his 
wcapons of succcss docs not appeJ.r, unless \ve are 
\villing to accept his conten1porary bio;;rapher's statc- 
111cnt, that he \va:s attended by a divine influence 111ani- 
fcsting itself in distinct anù enlphJ.tic 111iracles. In 
consequcnce of his triumphant exertions, he is considered 
the Apostle of Gaul; and this high m:ssion is sufficient 
to account for his n1iraculous po\ver. It is on this 
ground that even Protcstants have adn1itted a similar 
gift in St. Au
ustineJ Apostle of England. 
Nor had }\lart
n only to do \vith barbarians an(
 
iJo1ators; he calllC across a po\vcrful sovereign. This 
had been the lot of St. Basil a fe\v years before, but \vith 
a very different kind of warfare. Basil \vas assailed 
by pcrsecution; I\Iartin \Va3 attelnpted by flattery and 
blandishn1cnt. It is harder to resist the \vorld's smiles 
than the \vodd's frowns. \Ve began vvith the cOlnbat 
bctwccn Basil and Valens; let us end \vith a tale of 
tCll1ptation, \vhich a crafty monarch practised upon a 
sin1 pIe l11onk. 


4- 
The sovcreign \vith Wh0111 l\Tartin can1C into collÏ:slon 
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\\"a3 :f\Iaxilnus, the usurper of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
\\;'ith ,\'honl "pc arc l11ade fanliliar in the history of St. 
.. \nlbrosc. Gratian bccoll1ing unpopular, l\Iaxinlus had 
been proclain1cd emperor by the soldiers in Britain, had 
]anèed on the opposite coast ,,'ith a g-reJ.t portion of the 
British nation (,\ ho cnligrated on the occasion, and 
settled aftcnvards in Bretagne), and had been joined by 
thc anl1ies of Gaul. Gratian had fled from Paris to 
Lyons, attended by only 300 horse; the govcrnor of thc 
I-Jyonf:se had playeù the traitor, anJ f,Iaxill1us's gcneral 
of horse, \vho \vas in pursuit of the emperor, had conle 
up and nlurdered him. 1'he usurper incurred, not 
unjustly, the stignla of the crinlc by \yhich he profited, 
thol1
h he protested, \\ hether truly or not, that he ,\ras 
not privy to the intcntions of his subordinate. I-Ie \\'as 
equally earnest, and perhaps sincere, in tnaintaining that 
he hL\d been proclain1cd by thc legions of Britain against 
his ,\ ill. So n1uch Sulpicius confirnls, speaking of him 
as U a nlan to bc naulcù for C\Pcry excellcnce of life, if it 
bad bcen allowed him either to rcfusc a diadcI11 pl
ccd 
upon hinl, not lcgitilllatcly, by a n1utinons soldiery, or to 
abstain froIll civil "'ar ;" "but," he continucs, {( a g"
-eat 
s\vay could neither be refused \vithout haz.\nJ, nor be 
held \vithout arnls."-Dial. ii. 7. 
l\laxiruus establishcd his court ,1t 1'rcves, an(.1 thither 
procceded a nUGlber of bishops to Íntcrccùc, as in duty 
bound, for crilninals, capti\'cs, exiles, pro
cribed lJcïsons, 
and others \\"h0111 the civil cOJ11motion had cOll1prolniscd. 
l\Iartin ,,'cnt up ,\'ith the rcst, and it soon b
canle 
obvious to the ,,'orId that there \nlS SOIne v;:st difference 
bel\vccn hinl and thcnl; that they allo\\"cù thcnlsclvcs 
in Hattcry and subscr\-i
ncy to"pards the usurper, but 
that 1\1 artin recollccted that he had the authority of an 
j\ postle, and ,vas bound to treat the fortunate soldier, 
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not according to his success, but according to hi:; 
conduct. 
l\Iaximus asked hinl, again and again, to the imperial 
table, but in vain; he declined, " alleging," accor
-ling to 
Sulpicius, " that he could not partake in the hospitality 
of one who had deprived one en1peror of his don1inion
, 
another of his life." "I-I o\vever," con tin ues our biographer. 
"\vhen l\iaximus declared that he had not of his own 
\vill assun1ed the imperial power; th3.t he had but de- 
fendeù in arms that COlllpulsory soyercignty \vhich the 
troops had, by a Divine Providence, in1p8sed on him; 
that God's favour did not seern estranged fïom one 
\vho had gained such incredible success; and that he 
had killed no enemy, except in the fielc1,-at length, 
overcon1e either by his argUí11ents or his prayers, he 
canle to supper, the en1pcror rejoicing \vondcrfully that 
he had prevailed with him."- T 7 it. 1/1. c. 23. 
r"Iartin seen1S to have been not quite satisfied ,vith his 
concession, and :\Iaximus seen1ed determined to make 
the most of it. The day of entertainment ,vas made 
quite a gala day; the first personages about the court 
\vere invited; the monk :JI3.rtin ,vU.s placed on a couch 
close to the usurper, and near him ,vas his attendant 
presbyter, seated between two counts of the highest 
rank, the brother and uncle of ::\iaxÏtì. us. In the middle 
of the banquet, according to custom, the ,vine-cup ,vas 
handed to l\1aximus; he transferred it to :\Iartin, ,vishing 
him first to taste, and then to pass it to hilllself \vith the 
blessing and good auspice ,vhich a bishop could convey. 
:
\1artin took it, and drank; but he sa \v through the 
artifice; and, instead of handing it to the emperor, 
passed it to his o\vn presbyter, as being higher in true 

'ank, as Sulpicius says, than any others, even the nìo
t 
noble, ,vllo ,vere there assembled. 
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1\Iaximus ,,'as a crafty Inan; and perhaps he thought 
he had discovered a \\"eak point in 1\Iartin. I I e broke 
out into adIniration of his conduct, and his guests did 
the like. 1\1 artin gaine3 nlore by loftines.;; than others 
by servility. 'fhe feast ended; not so the emperor's 
assJ.ults upon a saintly personage. lIe presented him 
\\'Ïth a vase of porphyry, and it \vas 
cccpted. 
I\laxinll1s now beC
l111C a penitent, with \\"hat sincerity 
it is itnpossible to S:lY. And at length, it \\'ould appear, 
he cbtained absolution froln :i\Iartin for his crÏ1nes; he 
sent for hill1 often, and cOlnnluned \\"ith hinl on the present 
and the future, on the glory of the faithful and the Ï1n- 
I110rtality of saints. l\Ieanwhile the eInpress took her 
part in 11l11nbling herself before one ,,"ho indeed, of all 
Incn aEve, had certainly, in his Iniraculous power, the 
clearest credentials of his cOl1unission froll1 the Author 
of all grace. She attended the exhortations of the aged 
bishop, and \\rept at his feet: but h.:t us hear Sulpicius's 
account of ,,"hat happened. "l\Iartin," he says," \vho 
I1éVer had been touched by any ""OI11an, could not escape 
tilis lady's assiduous, or rather servile attentions. 
r, eithcr the po\\ocr of òOlllinion, nor the dignity of cInpirc, 
nor the diaden1, nor the purple did she regard. Prostratt: 
on the ground, they could not tear her fro In l\Iartin'
 
feet. At length she begged her husband, and then both 
begged l\Iartin, to allo\v her, by herself, \\"ithout assist- 
ance of attendants, to scrve hin1 up a repast; nor could 
the blessed l11an hold out any longer. The hands of the 
elnpress go through the chaste service; she spreads a seat; 
she places a table by it ; ,vater she offers for his hands; 
food, ,\"hich she herself had cooked, she sets before hinl ; 
she at a distance, as scn-ants are taught, stands nlotion- 
iess, as if fixed to the ground, ,vhile he sits; showing in 
all things the reverence of aa attendant, and thc humblc- 
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ncss of a handmaid. She mixes his draught, she presents 
it to him. \Vhen thc small meal is ended, she s\Veep
 
up \yith all carefulness the broken bits and crun1bs of 
bread, preferring such relics to il11perial dainties. D!C3sccl 
\V0111an, in such devotion \villing to be c0l11pared to her 
who came from the ends of the earth to hear Solol11on !" 
-Dial. ii. 7. Yes, blessed the princess \\'ho pcrfornls 
such hUlnble service; but" a nlor
 blessed thing is it to 
give rather than to receive." Let us see \vhat came ùf it. 


5. 

Iaxin1us \vas not only a penitent, but he \V
S a chaln- 
pion of the orthodox faith, nay, even to enforcing it \v
th 
the s..vord. And ì\Iartin, \vhile at court, had not only to 
intercede for the partisans of Gratian, but also, if possible, 
to rescue froi11 the said imperial s\vord, and from the zeal 
of SOUle brother bishops, certain heretics \vho had been 
treated with extrelne severity, both by the local hierarchy 
lnd the civil power. These \vere the Priscillianists of 
.spain, and their principal persecutor \vas Ith
cius, a 
bishop of the same country. Their history \vas as foÌ- 
lows: Priscillian, a n1an of birth, ability, and charâcter, 
undertook in Spain the diss
ln!nation of an Egyptian 
fortn of the Gnostic or the l\Ianichæan heresy, and formed 
a party. '-rhc new opinion spread through all parts of 
the country, and was elnbraceJ by some of its bishops. 
A Council condemned thelu; they retaliated by conse- 
crating Priscillian to the see of Avila. On this the 
Council called in the civil power against the heretics, 
and the heretical bishops on their part n13.de for Pope 
Damasus at Rome. Failing to circu1l1vent the see of St. 
Peter, they betook thenlsch'es to r
Iilan. Failing \vith 
St. Ambrose, they bribed the officers of the court; and 
thus, \vhereas the Council had gained an imperial 
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rescript, externlinating them from the \\ hole ROlnan Em- 
pire, they obtained another rc')toring them to their o\"n 
churches in Spain. This ""as the state of things ,,"hen 
Gratian lost his life by the revolt of l\IaxiI11us, ,vho ,\.as 
i:1 conscquènce naturally disposed to takc part against 
the heretics ".hot11 Gratian's government had been at 
that InOI11ent supporting. 
I thacius, the acting Bishop of the Council, had been 
obliged to fly to Gaul; and in .\.D. 38.+, ,,,hen the civii 
troubles \,'ere over, hc \\.cnt up to l'rc,"cs, had an inter- 
view ,vith :\Iaxiolus, and obtained frot11 hiIll a SUl1U11on:c; 
of the herctics to a Council to be held at Bourdcaux. 
Priscillian \\"llS obligcd to attend; but being put on his 
defcnce, instead of ans"\vC'ring, he appealed to the ne\\' 
cnlperor, and the orthodox bishops cOlìlnlittcd the scan- 
dalous fault of allo\ving his appcal. 
Such an appcal, in a mattcr of faith or intcrnal disci- 
pline, ""as contrary at once to principlc and to precedent. 
It "'as inconsistent ".ith the duc nlaintcnancc of our Lord's 
canon, H Cæsar's to Cæsar, and Goel's to God;" and ,vith 
the rule containcd in St. Paul's charge to Tinlothy to 
" keep the depo
it;" and it had bcen alrea.dy condclnncd 
in the case of the D:Jnatist.;, ,,,ho, on appealing to Con- 
stantine against the Church, had encountcred both thc pro- 
test of the Catholic Fathcrs and the indign:l11t refusal of 
the cn1pcror. Howcver, the I thacians had uniteù theI11- 
sclves too closelv to the State to be able to resist its 

 
encroachn1ents. 1'his is thc point of tinle in ,d1Ích 

Iartin enters into the history of the dispute; Priscillian 
\','as brought to Trevcs; I thacius, his accuser, follo\\"eJ ; 
and there they found l\Iartin, C0111C thither, as "'C ha\"c 
seen, on matters of his own. 
l\1:artin naturally vie,ved the I thacian faction" ith Jis- 
pleasurc; he cOndClnlled the appeals ",
 hich in a. nlatter 
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of faith had been ll1ade to the civil po\ver, and he looked 
fonvard "rith horror to the sort of punisl11l1ent ,vhich 
that po\ver \vas likely to inflict. Accordingly, he rCI110n- 
strated incessantly \yith Ithacius on the course he \\"as 
pursuing; and I thacius, a Inan of loud speech, and lux- 
urious and prodigal habits, did not scruple to retort upon 
the devout and ascetic l\Iartin, that the nlonk ,vas 
nothing short of a Gnostic hin1self, and therefore natu- 
rally took the part of the Priscillianists. 
Unable to persuade his brother bishop3, 
lartin ad- 
dressed hilnself to l\Iaximus, representing to hin1, to us
 
the \vords of Sulpicius, ., that it ,vas more than enough 
that, after the heretics had been conden1ned by an epis- 
copal decision, they should be removed froin theil 
churches; but that it ,yas a ne\v and unheard-of inlpiety 
for a ten1 poral judge to take cognizance of an ecclesias- 
tical cansc."-Hist. ii. The interposition of one, to ,,,h0111 
emperor and e[npress ,vcre paying such extraordinary 
court, of course ,vas of no slight \veight. It ,vas effec- 
tual for protectinz the Priscillianists all the titne he con- 
tinued at 'Tn'ves; but the time came ,vhen he lTIUst take 
his departure for his o\vn horne ; and before doing so, he 
exacted a pronlise of the usurper that nothing sangui- 
nary should be perpetrated against thein. 
I--:Ie went; lthacius did not go: the promise \vas for- 
gotten; l11atters \vent on as if l\Ialtin had never been at 
Treves; the heretics \vere tried by the judge of the palace, 
And \\'ere found guilty of \vitchcraft and various immo- 
ralities. Priscillian and others \verc beheaded, and others 
L
fter\\"ards ,vere either kiìled or banished: lthacius shel- 
tered hin1se:f under the protection of l\IaxÌIuus, and 
l\IaxÏll1us wrote to the see of St. Peter, not to justify, 
but to take credit for his conduct. 
\ Yhat return he, or rather his ecclesiastical advisers, 
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received fron1 Siricius, the Pope of the day, anù from the 
body of the Church, need not here be mentioned in 
. '}ctaiL Suffice it to'say, that a solenl11 protest \vas en- 
tered again
t their proceedings, in the course of the fol- 
]o\\'ing years, by St. Siricius, St. AInbrose, and Councils 
held at 
Iilan and r[urin. I thacius "Tas deposed, ex- 
communicated, and b:1nished. Felix, bishop of 'freves, 
though a man of irreproachable character, and not bi
;h(,p 
at the tinle of the crinle, yet, as a partisan of the guilty 
bishops, ,vas excolnnlunicated ,vith ;J 11 ,\'ho supported 
hinl ; and ,,,hen St. l\lnbrosc C1111e to Treves on his 
second el11hassy, he separated hinlsclf not only froIn the 
adherents of :i\Iaxinlus, but of I thacius too. This, ho\\'- 
ever, is to digress upon subsequent and general history, 
\\'ith \\"hich \\'c have nothing to do; let us go back to St. 
I\I artin. 


6, 


On the year that follo\\'cd tÌ1e cxecution of PrisciIiian, 
l\Iartin had again to visit 1'rcves, as a lllediator for 
certain civil governors, Narses and Leucadius, ,,'hose 
loyalty to Gr
tian had gained for them the resentnlcnt 
of his conqueror. A Council of bishops \vas just then 
assenlb
ec1 in the ilnperial city, ,,'ith the double purpose 
of {orn1ally acquitting Ithacius, and of consecrating 
Fclix, ,,-ho has just no\v been mentioned, to the vacant 
sce of rrreves. The lle\\'S arrivcd that l\Iart; n was cOIning, 
and sprcad great disnlay anlong the asst:J Ibled I:;'athers. 
They betook thclllselves to l\Iaximus, and gained his 
consent to forbid ::\Iartin's entrance into the city except 
on a proInisc of comIllunicating ,dth then1selves. 
l\Iartin eluded their yigilance, and entered at night. 
lIe had COB1C, as I have saiù, only on political business, 
lhùugh such as Lcc
llne a bishop to undertake; but \vhen 
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he got to Trevcs, he ,vas met 'with nc\vs \vhich more in- 
tirnately concerned every Catholic, and needeJ his nlore 
. pron1pt and urgent intercession. A day or two before 
he carne, the lthacian party had prevailed on the enl- 
peror to send military conunissioners into Spain to 
detect, arrest, pillage, and kill all heretics; a 111ission 
which, considering that the broad test of heresy adopted 
by the soldicrs \vas paleness of face and peculiarity 
of dress, \vas likely to terminate in a great accession 
doubtless, of wealth to the i01perial treasury, but in as 
great a destruction of innocent persons and orthodox 
believers. The prospect of such outrages affected l\lartin 
still Inore than the severity directed against the Pri- 
sciìlianists; though "he \vas piously solicitous," S:lYs 
Sulpicius, "to rescue the heretics thcnlselves, as \vell as 
the Christians, \vho \vere to be troubled under this pre- 
tence."-Dial. iii. 16. Accordingly, he \vas urgent in his 
intervention at court, but l\IaxÌInus had by this tinlC 
forgotten the lesson of hunlility \vhich, two years since, 
he and the enlpress had so dutifully learned; or perhaps 
he thought, fer one reason or another, that he had got 
an advantage over ::\Iartin, and understood hinl. Any- 
ho\v, he put off fron1 day to day his ans\ver to l\Iartin's 
request, \vhether in behalf of the Spanish Catholics, or 
of the two friends of Gratian, \vho had been the cause of 
his journey. 
l\leanwhile l\Iartin refused to conlnlunicate \vith the 
party of lthacius ; a vigorous step, to ,vhich only one 
bishop, Theognistus, out of all there assen1bled, had 
found hjm
elf equal. The lthacians betook then1selve$ 
in haste to l\Iaxinlus, "con1plaining," says Sulpicius, 
II that they ,vere prejudged, predisposed of, if the perti- 
nacity of Theognostu3 \vas armed by the authority of 
:\Iartin; that the latter ought never to have been allowcd 
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to enter the city; that he \vas no longer engaged in the 
tHere def
ncc, but in the rescue of the heretics; that 
nothing ,vas gained by the death of Priscillian if f\Iartin 
exacted repri
als fur ,it. ..A.nd lastly, they thrc,v thel11- 
selves 011 the ground, and \vith tears and lalnentations 
itl1plored the itnperial power to sho\v its vigour in its 
dealings \\ith, after all, but one Inan." -IJial. iii. 16. 
:\Iaxinlus began to believe that :\Iartin 1 cally ,vas a 
Priscillianist. 
}-Io".cver, hc both felt a reverence for hitn, \vhatevcr 
,,-cre the grounds of it, and he understood perfectly 
".cll that :\Ia rtin "'as not to be prevailed on by threats 
()f pcr
ünal ,.iolencc. I Ie pursued a ,,-ay \vith hi [11 ,yhich 
p
rhaps he thou
ht successful on the fonner visit of 
.i\Iartin. I -Ie gave the Saint a private intervie,v, and ad- 
dress
d hinl in a cOtnplinlentary 11lanner. He alleged, 
that the heretics had becn punished, not at the instance 
of the bi5hop3, Lut by the secular courts in a regular ,yay 
for their evil deserts; that such a procedure fonned no 
reason for blaIning and sep3.rating frOln I thacius and the 
rest; that Theognistus, the only outstanding bishop, 
h
d been influenced by personal feelings; and thüt a 
Council had 
cqu
tted lthacius. Finding, however, he 
Jl1ade no \\'ay ,,'ith l\Iartin, the elnperor burst out into 
anger, quitted hinI hJ.stily, and gave orders for the 
execution of K arses and Lcucadius, the partisans of 
Gr.l.tiJ.ll, on \\'hose behalf ::\Iartin had come to Treves. 
'[he ne,vs of this detenl1ìnation came to the Saint 
during the following night: no tinle ,vas to be lost; his 
kindness of heart ,vas too Inuch for hitl1; he gave ,,-ay; 
i1C entered the palace; he promised to cOlnnlunicate 
with the I thacians, on condition that N arses and 
I 
cucadius should be spared, and that the n1Ìlitary in- 
(luisitors ,,'hich had been scn t into Spain should be f(,- 
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called. The elnpcror readily granted his terms in full ; 
and the next day Felix was consecrated, l\Iartin assist- 
ing and C0111111Unicating \vith the persecutors of Priscillian. 
They urged hin1 ,vith n1uch earnestness to sign an 
instrulllent in attestation of his concession, but this he 
refused. 


7. 
\Vriters of great seriousness have not been unwilling 
to suggest that, extraordinary as \yas St. l\Iartin's 
habitual hUll1ility, yet he Inight have experienced sonle 
elation of nlind fronl the renlarkable honours \vhich he 
had received frotn the court on his first visit to Treves ; 
but, whatever "pas the cause of his change of purpose, 
that he nlight have acted better, ,vas soon confessed by 
hill1self. Thus ended his intercourse \vith the great 
world. He had gained the object \vhich had brought 
him to Treves; i\Iaxinlus, too, had gained his: there 
'vas nothing 1110re to detain hinl in the imperial city, and 
the day after his act of concession he set off on his 
return to Tours. 
tIe \"ent on his \vay \vith do\vncast mind, sighing, as 
his biographer tells us, to think that he had even for an 
hour shared in a C0l11111Union so unhealthy to the soul; 
\vhen no\v an occurrence took place, \,phich, it seems, he 
ever studiously concealed, though his intimate friends 
got acquainted \vith it. About ten miles from Treves 
his journey lay through deep and lonely \voods; he let 
his conlpanions go forward, and renlained by hinlself, ex- 
amining his conscience, and first blaming, and then 
again defending what he had done. \Vhile he ,vas thus 
engaged., he \vas favoured \yith a supernatural vision: an 
J\ngel appeared to hin1, and said," l\Iartin, thou art 
pricked in heart with reason; but no other escape 
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opencù to thee. H..etrieve thy virtue; rCSUI11e thy fin11- 
ness; lest thou risk, not thy renO'Vll, but thy salvation." 
l\Iartin lived cleven years after this, but, son1ewhat in the 
. 
spirit of Gregory N azianzcn, he never ,,'cnt to councilor 
Ineeting of bishops again. AnJ afterwards, when he ,vas 
engaged \\'ith the CIlCl
ltlJ/Clli, or dernoniacs, 


"Hc useù from timc to tin1c to confess to us," says Sulpicius, 
t, with tear
, that frOIn the n1ischicf of th 1t communion, which he 
joined for a H1oment, and that not in heart, but on compulsion, be 
,\ as sensiblc of a diIninution of his supcrn.1tural gift." 


Sulpicius also happens to 111cntion in another conncc- 
tion, that in the last years of his lifc- 


"when the prefect Yincentius, a person of singular worth, and 
as exccllent a luan in e\-cry respect as was to be found in any 
part of Gaul, passed through Tours, hc often begged of :\Iartin 
to entertain hin1 in his n10nastery, allc 6 in:; the example of blessed 
Alnbrose the bishop, who at that time was said now and then to 
recei,'c consuls and prefects at dinner; but that the man of hi
h 
nlind would not grant his 1 cqucst, lcst it should give secret entrance 
to vanity and elation of spirit."-Dial. i. 17. 


Such self-imposed penances ,,'cre quite in the SpirIt 
of those ages of sanctity. Notice has bcen takcn of 
Grcgory's silence during Lent in a fonncr chapter; and 
Sulpicius in his old age, on being bctraycd for an in- 
stant into an advocacy of Pclagian doctrine, punisheJ 
hin1self \vith silence to the end of his life. 


8. 
l\Ialtin's end '\'as delayed till he ,vas past the con1n1on 
age of nlan. \Vith the ,veight of cighty years upon hinl, 
he had betaken himself to a place, at the cxtrcn1ity of his 
charge, to settle a quarrcl cxisting bet\\'cen the clergy 
there. \Yhen he set out to return, his strcngth suddenly 
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f:liJcd hin1, and he felt his end ,vas approaching. A 
, fever had already got possession of him. I-Ie assen1bled 
his disciples, and announced to then1 that he ,vas going: 
they, ,vith passionate lalnents, deprecated such a calalnity, 
as involving the exposure of his flock to the ,volves. 
The Saint ,vas moved, and used ,vords ,vhich have 
, beconle fJ.1TIOUS in the Church, It Lord, if I bc yet ncccs- 
, sary to Thy people, I decline not the labour; Thy \vill 
: be done!" His \vish ,vas heard, not his prayer. I lis 
; fever lay upon hitn; during the trial he continued his 
dcvotions as usual, causing hirnself t'J be laid in sack- 
: cloth and ashes. On his disciples asking to be allo\ved 
: to place stra\v under him instead, he n1ade ans\Yer, 
" Sons, it becoilles a Christian to die in ashes. Did I set 
any other exanlple I should sin myself." They ,vished 
to turn him on his side, to ease his position; but he ex- 
pressed a ,vish to see heaven ra
her than earth, that his 
, spirit n1ight, as it \v(re, be setting out on its journey. It 
is said that on this he sa\v the evil spirit at his side. 
(, Beast of blood," he exclaitnecI, ",vhy stanclest thou 
here? Deadly one, thou shalt find nothing in I11C; 
Abrahan1's bosoln is receiving me." \Vith these ,vords 
he died. 
At this time, Sulpicius, his biographer, \vas a\vay, ap- 
parently at Toulouse. One 1110rning, a -friend had j lIst 
departed froln him; he \vas sitting alone in his cell, 
thinking of the future and the past, of his sins, and the 
last judgment. 


"l\ly limbs," he writes to the friend who had thus left him, 
" being wearied by the anguish of Iny mind, I laid thelll down on 
my bed, and, as is customary in sorrow, fell into a slcep,-the sleep 
of the nlorning hours, light and broken, and taking- but wavering 
and doubtful possession of the limbs, when one seems, contrary 
to the nature of deep slulnbcr, to be ahnost awake in one's sleep. 
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Then suddcnly I seen1 to myself to see holy l\fartin, the bishop, clad 
in a white robe, with face like a flamc, cyes likc stars, and glitter- 
ing hair; and, whilc his person was what I had known it to be, yet, 
what can hardly be expressed, I could not look at him, though I 
could recognize him. I Ie slightly smiIcd on nle, anli hore in his right 
hand the book which! bad written of his lifc. I cInbrace his sacreù 
knees, and ask his blessing as usual; and I feel the soft tOllch of 
his hand on IllY head, while, together with thc usual words of bless- 
ing, hc repeats the nanle of the cross, f.lnliliar in his TI10uth : next, 
while I gaze upon him, and cannot take IllY fill of his face and look, 
suddenly hc is cau
ht aloft, till, after completing the imIllCnSC 
spaces of the air, I following with Iny eyes the swift cloud that 
carried him, he is received into the open hca\ren, and can he seen 
no 11101'C. K ot long after, 1 see the holy presbyter Clare, his dis- 
ciple, who had lately died, ascendin
 after his TIlaster. I, Shalllc1css 
one, desire to follo\\"; while I set about it, and strain after lofty 
steps, I wake up, and, shaking off Iny sleep. begin to rejoice in the 
\"ision, when a boy, who was with 1l1C, enters saùùer than usual, with 
a speaking and sorro\\ ful countenance: '\Vby so sad and eager to 
speak?' say I. 'Two monks,' he ans\\ ers, 'are just come frOln 
Tours; thcy bring the news that :\Iartin is departed.' I W3S over- 
conIC, I confess; 111Y tears burst forth, I wept abundantly. Eyen 
TIOW while I write, IllY brother, my tears are flowing, nor is any COlll- 
fort adequate to this TIIOst unruly gricf. Howe\"er, ,vhcn the news 
caIne, I felt a wish that yon should be partner in 111Y grief, who were 
companion in 11lY love. COll1e, then, to TIle at once, that we Illa)' 
nl011rn hin1 together, whom we love together; although I am aware 
that such a TIlan IS not rCéllly to be nlournc\.i, who, after conquer- 
ing and triUlllphing o\'er the world) has at kngth received the 
crOW;l of justice."-.Ep. 2. 


This letter is \\'ritten to a private friend, at the titne 
of St. l\lartin's death, as appears on the face of it; the 
Il1cl11oirs of the Saint are \\Titten \\'ith equal earnestness 
and sinlplicity. They \\"cre circulated throughout 
Lhristendon1 \vith astonishing rapidity: but the n1iracu- 
lOllS accounts they contained \\'cre a difficulty \vith great 
11l1111bers. Accordingly, in the last (f his publications, 
Sulpicius gave the n
l1ncs of living \\'itncsses in corrobo- 
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rJtion of his o,yn statenlcnts. " Far bc such sus?icion," 
he adds, "frol11 any onc \vho lives under God's eye; for 
t\Ialtin does not need support fr0111 fictions; ho\vever, I 
open before Thee, 0 Christ, the fidelity of nlY ,\-hole 
narratiye, that I have neither said, nor ,viII say, aught but 
what I have either seen rl1yself, or have ascertained from 
plain authorities, or for the most part fr01n his o\vn 
nlouth."-Dial. iii. 5. 
:i\Iartin \vas buried at Tours, and t\vo thousand of his 
nlonks attended the funeral. As has been said, he ,vas 
luore than cighty years old at the till1C of his death, out 
of \vhich he had been bishop t\\'enty-five. Son1c say 
that he died on a Sunday, at n1idnight. His festi\-al is 
placed in the calendar on the I I th of N oven1 ber, the day 
either of his death or of his burial. H is relics \vere pre- 
served in his episcopal city till thesc latter days, ,vhen 
the I-I uguenots seized and burned 
henl. Sonle portions, 
ho\\rever, are said still to rcn1ain. 


9. 
St. I\Iartin, 
s ! have several times s:1id, is fa1TIo\15 for 
his miraculous powers. He is even said to ha\re raised 
the dead. He ,vas persecuted by the Evil One, as St. 
..A.ntony had been before hin1. One of these assaults 
has so deep ac instruction in it, and is so apposite both 
to the foregoing narrative and to this age, that I shall 
take leave of the reader with relating it :- 


"\Vhile !\I artin was praying in his cell, the evil spirit stood be- 
fore him, environed in a glittering radÜmce, by such pretence lTIOre 
easily to deceive hin1 ; clad also in royal robes, crowned with a 
golden and jewelled diadem, with shoes covered with gold, with 
serene face, and bright looks, so as to seem nothing so little as 
what he was. !\Iartin at first was dazzled at the sight; and for a long 
while both parties kept silence. At length the Evil One began :- 
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'Acknowledge,' he says, '0 :\lartin, whOln thou seest. I am Christ; 
I mn now descenùing upon earth, and I wished first to manifest Iny- 
self to thee.' I\Iartin still kept silent, and returned no answer. The 
devil, entured to repeat his bold pretence. 'l\Iartin, why hesitate 
in Ldic\'ing, whcn tho
 seest I an1 Christ?' Then he, un(lerstand- 
ing by rc,"clation of the Spirit that it was the Evil One and not 
God, ans,...ered. 'Jesus, the Lord, announced not t!1.1t 1 Ie should 
C01ne in glittering clothing, anù r:uliant with a diaclclu. I will not 
Lelic, e that Christ is come, save in that statc and form in which He 
suffered, sa'll/! ':llllh the show of the 'ã/Oi/JUÜ of the Cross.' .At thf'se 
words the other vanished forthwith as smoke, and filled the cell with 
so horribk an odollr as to leave indubitable proofs who he was. 
That this so took place, I know from the lllouth oî :\lartin himscU 
lest anyone should think it fabulous."-Vit. B. JJ. 2.5. 


rfhe application of this vision to l\Iartin's age is 
obvious; I suppose it nlCéU1S in this day, that Christ 
cotncs not in pride of intcllect, or rcputation for philo- 
sophy. These are the glittcring robcs in \\'hich Satan 
is no\v arraying. l\Iany spirits arc abroad, nlore are 
issuing from the pit; the credentials \vhich they display 
are the precious gifts of n1Ïnd, beauty, richness, depth, 
originality. Christitln, look hard at thCll1 \vith 1\lartin 
;n siicncc, anó aSK ti-
cnl for the print 01. tI1C naiis. 
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(The dat
s arc, for the most part, accor Jin; to TilI.:rr.ú;Lt. i 


^-.l>. 
13 2 . 
16:1. 
ZïI. 
25 0 . 


331. 
33 6 . 
33 S . 
34 0 . 
341. 
347. 
349. 


St. Justin converted, p. 94. 
Flight of St. Polycarp from persecution, p. 130. 
TertulliJ.n writes his treatise against flight in persecution, p. 1
2. 
Flight of St. C}1)rÍan, 51. Gregory of N eocæsarca, anJ St. Dt
)]ly."iu
, 
in the Daciaa persecution, pp. 129, 130. 
51. Antony born, pp. 99, 154; N ovatian, schismatic, p. 78- 
Origen dies, p. 99. 

Ianichæus, heretic, p. 143. 
St. Dionysius, Pope, p. 42. 
S1. Antony adopts the solitary life, p. 103. 
51. Antony retires into the ùE:sert, p. 103. 
51. 1\Iacrina and her husbanù in the wooùs in Pont us, ill the Diodc::;Ï'\n 
persecution, p. 17. 
St. Antony begins to have disciples, p. II7. 
l\Ic1etian schism in Egypt, p. 12 I. 
S1. :Martin born in Pannonia, p. 186. 
The forty :Martyrs of Sçbaste in the Licini
m per3ecution, p. 58. 
The fir
t General Council at Kicæa; Arius condemned, pp. 4, 76. 
St. Athanasius Bishop of Alexandria, pp. 4, 40
 97, 154 
St. Gregory and St. Basil born, pp. 27,51; Gregory, the fJ.th
r, nude 
n ishop of K azianLus, p. 5 I. 
St. :Martin enlists in the army, p. 187. 
St. Martin leaves the army, ;J. 187. 
Eusebius of Kicollledia usurps the see of Constantinople, p. 78- 
S1. l\Iacrina, grandmother to St. Ihsil, dies, pp. 22, 3S. 
I\Iacedonius usurps the see of Constantinople, p. 78. 
St. Chrysostom born, p. 99. 
Basil, 51. Dasil's father, dies, p. IS; St. Emmelia and St. Macrina 
(junior) retire from the world, p. 18. 
S1. Basil and 51. Gregory at Athens, p. 52; St. l\Iartin goes to S1. Hi. 


251. 
253. 
255. 
260. 
27 0 . 
28 5. 
3 0 4. 


3 0 5. 
3 06 . 
3 16 . 
3 20 . 
3 2 5. 
3 26 . 
3 2 9. 


35 0 . 
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!ary, pp. 187, 8; St. P.ul1 of Constantinople martyred Ly the 
\rial1s. 
p. is. 
35-t. St... \l1gl1s1ine born, p. 99; El1s1athil1s, Dishop of Seba"te, p. 20. 
355. St. ..\ntonysupports St. .\thana
ius, pp.6, 121; St. Basilleaves
\thens, 
p. 54. · 
35 6 . S1. Gregory leaves .Athens, p. 54; St. _\n1ony dies, pp. 5, 99; St. 
::\1301 tin retires to :\1 ilan, p. I SS; St. Hilary is banished to the East, 
p. ISS; St. Basil teaches rhetoric at Cæsar
a, p. 5S; alludes to 

\ pùl!inaris, p. 32; retires from the world, pp. 5, 56. 
357. Kal1cratius, St. Ba
il's brother, drowned, p. 18; St. Basil goec; into 
Syria, etc., pp. 21, 38, 58; St. ..\thanasills writes in defence of his 
flight, p. 130. 
j5 8 . St. Basil rdires into Pontne;;, pp. 5, 57; his chants, pp. 61, 6-t, 65. 

59. Council of .. \riminum, pp. 4, 51. 
3 ()o. St. :\Iartin establi
hes his monastery at Puictiers, p. ISS; El1doxil:S 
lI
urps the see of Constantinople, p. 78; St. B:t..,il 
eparates from 
j Jlanil1s, p. 4; the monks of Xazianzus separate flOm St. Greg,)ry's 
Üther, 11p. 51, 2. 
3GI. St.1\feletiue;;, Bishop of ..\ntioch, pp. 16, 31"P, 4ì; Constantius dies, 
P.4 0 . 
362. St. Gregory ordained priest, pp. iI, 82; St. lbsil returns to Cæc;area, 
and is onbine<l priC'...t, p. 5; l\Iacellonins, hcres:arch, pp. 4 0 , 73. 
363. A thanasills of '\.ncyra confol111<;, p. 32; J uEan shuts up the Christian 
schools, p. 153. 
304. Sr. Athanasius writes the life of St. Antony, pp. 97, 15..J.j St. Greb"ory 
reconciles the monks of 1\ azianzlls to his father, pp. 52, 70. 
366. St. Damasus ma(le Püpe, p. 42; St. Gregory reconciles St. Basil to 
his bishop, pp. 6, 65; the Eunomians, pp. 6, 78. 
3ó7. rersecution under Val ens, PI'. 9, 30, 7 8 . 
369. Cæsarius dicc;, and St. Basil assi.:;ts St. Gregory in securing his pro- 
perty, p. 66. 
3io. Eudo
ius, .Arian ni
hop of Constantinople, dies, p. i8; eighty Ca- 
tholic cIer6}" burnt at sea, pp. is, 8....; St. Basil r..1.ised to the see of 
Cæsarea, pp. 9, 66. 
3i 1. St. Basil writes to St. Athana_;ills, p. 40; he resists Valens and 
r 0- 
destus, p. 9, etc.; slandered by a monk of X azianzus, p. 67; 
ratricius, Augustine's fath
r, dies a Christian, p. 158. 
372. St. Martin elected Bi
hop of Tonrs, p. IS8; St. Gregory, Bishop of 
NY_jsa, p. 18; d:spute between St. Basil r.nd Anthimus, p. 69; St. 
Gregory made Bishop of Sasima, p. 7 0 ; complains of St. Basil, p. i2. 

j.1. Augustine joins the 
ranichees, p. 143; St. Basil f..'111s iII, p. 14 ; pro- 
poses to send St. Gregory of X}'ssa to Rome, p. 4...; St. Athanasius 
dies [a1. A.D. 3ï l ], p. 40. 
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374. 51. Gregory's father dies; p. 73; St. Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, 
pp. 12, 15 ; Probus makes his speech to St. Ambrose, pp. [68; St. 
Ambmse elected Bishop of l\Iilan, p. [83; 
larcelìus, accused of 
Sabellianism, dies, p. 79. 
375. St. Basil goes into Pisidia and Pont us, p. 16; enters a protest rlglilist 
Eustathiu5, p. 20; complains of St. Ðamasus, p. 45. 
3i6. Demophilus, Arian Bis
lOp of Constantinople, p. 79; Augustine 
teaches rhetoric at Carthage, p. 147. 
377. S1. l\leletius and St. Eusebius pp. 14, 31 ; in ill-esteem at Rome, pp. 
45, 47 ; Apollinari5, heretic, p. 3 2 . 
379. Death of St. Basil, pp. 26, 75 ; accession of Theodosius, p. 76; St. 
Gregory goes to Constantinople, p. 79. 
380. Theodosius dedares for the Church, p. 78; S1. Peter, Bishop of 
Sebaste, p. 1
. 
38I. Priscillian maúe Bl.:;ttOP vi" AviÍa, p. 195 ; Second General CoanciJ 
held at Constantinople, pp. 79, 83. 
382. St. Grcgory retircs to Asia, pp. 75, 79 ; pro:lOunces oration in praise 
of St. Basil, pp. 73, 75 ; passes Lent withoat speaking, p. 86. 
383. l\faximus assumes the purple; Gratian killed, p. 192; Augustine goc:; 
to Rome, p. 147. 
384. S1. Martin, at Trcves, is courted by :i\raximu
 . n I his empress, p. 19 
 . 
Augustine goes to :Milan, pp. 147; Coun..:.il of Bor.j
aux, p. 195; 
Priscillian, heretic, executed, p. 197. 
386. St. :\fartin's second visit to Treves; he communicates with the 
Ithacians, p. 198; etc.; Augustine converted, p. 157, etc. 
387. Augustine baptized by St. .Ambrose, p. 159; St. 
fonica dies, p. (SS. 
3ðK S1. .Au6"IJstine settles at Thagaste, p. 159. 
389. St. Gregory 
 azianzen d.ie
, 
). 93; ItktcillS ù
poseJ anJ b,lnishetl, 
p. 198; St. 
\ugustine ordained priest at Hippo, p. 16:J. 
390. Council of 
filan against the lthacian,>, p. 198. 
392. Sulpicius Severns introduced to St. 
fartin, p. 186. 
395. St. Augustine consecrated coadjutor to \
 
lcrius, p. 16r. 
396. SuIpicius writes the life of S1. l\fartin, p. 186. 
397. St. 
Im.tin dies. p. 203. - 
398. St. Augustine writes his Confessions, p. 145, etc.; Council of T\.H"in, 
p. 19 S . 
403. St. Chry:;ostom in persecution, p. 169. 
405. Sulpicius write.'> his ÐLtlo6"ue5, p. 2J-J., etc.; Pda.:;ius com
nencc:-> hi::; 
heresy, p. 179. 
410. Rome taken by Alaric, 
\ugust :::q.th, p. 163. 
41 I. St. Augustine writes to Proba, p. 169. 
4 1 3. Demetrias devotes herself to religion, p. 172, etc. 
4 I 4. S 1. Jerome writes to pcmetrias, p. 179 Pelagius writes to Demctrias, 
1'. 180. 
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417. St. Augustine an. 1 Sl. 
\Irpius write to Julian
, p. 180; Pope Zozimus 
for a "hilc Laftlc(l Ly l'c1agius, p. ISo. 
418. Sulpicil1s decein:d hy the Pelagians, p. 202. 
4 20 . St. J crome dies, p. 173. 
428. The Van?..t:; c.ross to 
frica, p. 123; Sl. Augustine writes to Ilono. 
r:Ltl1
, p. J 34. 
430. Treatise of unknown author a(ldressed to ncmclrias, p. 183; the 
Val1lbls Lesiege Hippo, p. 139; death of 
t. Al1gu')tine, p. 140. 
431. Third General Council, held at Ephesus, p. 129. 
440. St. Leu elected Popc, p. 18..f.. 
455. Sack of Rom
 Ly GcnselÌc, p. 1
3. 
4 )6. DclHclria.... Luilùs th.: chur..;h uf Sl. Slcph 
n- p IlM 
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T HE two attenlpts. \rw'hich fol1on!. to bring bcf
lr
 
the nlind St:. John Chrysostonl and th2 Blè3s
d 
Theodoret in their personal, and especially their ethical 
aspect, are portions of a projected volunlc, \vhich '\\'as to 
have included like sketches of St. Ambrose, St. ] èrü:llC, 
perhaps St. Athanasius, as history presents thèlll to us. 
This volume, \vhich was to have been cntitlcJ " i\nciènt 
Saints," I have at length reluctantly given up thc hope 
of completing. 
1'he notice of S
. John Chrysostolll is reprínted ir01l1 
the pages of the Rtllllbler of 1859",60, 
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CHAPTER I. 


IXTRODUCTORY. 


I. 


I CO
FESS to a delight in reading the lives, and 
d welling on the characters and actions, of the Saints 
of the first ages, such as I receive fro111 none besides 
then1; and for this reason, because "'C know so l11uch 
1l10re about thenì than about 1110st of the Saints ,vho 
coruc after theine Pèople are variously constituted; 
what influences one does not influence another. There 
are persons of ,varn1 irnaginations, \vho can easily picture 
to theinseives ,vhat they never sa\\r. They can at ,vill 
see Angels and Saints h
,ý

 ing- over them ,vhen they 
are in church; they see tìlèir lineao1ents, their features, 
their nlotions, their gesturès, their sn1Ïle or their grief. 
They can go honle and dra\v \vhat they have seen, troln 
the vivid memory of \vhat, ,vhile it lasted, ,vas so trans- 
porting. I al11 not one of such; I al11 touched by Iny 
five senses, by ,vhat nìY eyes behold and my ears hear. 
I al11 touched by ,,'hat I read about, not by y\rhat I 
l11ysclf create. j-\s fJ.ith need not lead to practice, so in 
n1e nlere i01agination òoes not lead to devotion. I gain 
l110re [1'0111 the life of our Lord in the Gospels than fronl 
a treatise de Deo. I gain l110re froln three verses of 
St. John than froln the three points of a lìleditation. 
I like a Spanish crucifix of painted ,,"ood I119re than one 
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froln Italy, \vhich is Illaùc of gold. I an1 nlorc touched 
by the Sc\'cn Dolours than by the InlIllaculate Concep- 
tion; I aIl1 1l10rC dc\'out to St. Gabriel than to onc of 
Isaiah's scraphinl. I 10\te St. l\tul nlare than one of 
thosc first Cannclites, his contcIuporaries, ,\'hose n
l1l1CS 
and acts no one cver heard of; I feel affectionately 
to\\.arùs the ..A.lexandrian Dionysius, I do hanlage to 
St. George. I do not say that tUy \vay is bcttcr than 
another's; but it is Illy,\.ar, and an allo\\'able \\.ay. And 
it is the reaso.î \vhy I aIll so specially attachcd to the 
Saints of the third and fourth century, because \\'C kno\v 
so 1l1uch about thCIU. This is \vhy I feel a devout affe:- 
tion for St. Chrysostonl. 1 Ie and the rest of thCIll have 
\\ rittcn autobiography on a large scale; they havc gi\-cn 
us their 0\\ n histories, thcir thoughts, words, and actions, 
in a nUlllLer of goodly folios, proùuctio11s \\'hich are in 
the111sclvcs sonle of thcir 111critorious \vorks. 
I ùo not kno\v \vherc else to find thc daily life, the 
sccret hlart, of such favoured servants of God, unveiled to 
thcir dc\'out disciplcs in such corapletcncss and fidelity. 
l\Iodern tilllCS afrl.n.l sOlne instances úfthe kind: St.1
heresa 
is one of theIll ; St. Francis de Sales is another: still, on 
the whole, \\.hat should \ve have kno"ïl of the generality 
of the great Saints of thL. latcr centuries, had \,"e been 
left to then)selves for the infonnation? \Ve should of 
course have had the treasure of thcir recorded visions, 
prophecies, and llleditations; but these arc portions of their 
divine, not their hunlan life, and rather belong to \vhat God 
did for thcIu, than to "'hat they did for thenlselvcs. 
'There is onc circumstancc, indeed, \\'hich tells in their 
favour; \ve ha\'c their portraits. 1'his, I grant, is in 
favour of the I110derns; certainly wc havc no iùca at all 
of the personal appearance, the expression of countenance, 
or thc bearing of St. Athanas\u
 or St. 1-1 it.try. 1 t is 
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assurcdly a great point, if the case be so, that \ve have 
likenesses of the luodern Saints. But I am not sure that 
wc have; often there \vas no attempt at all nlade to take 
their likenesses in their lifetinle; sOluetimes they \vould 
not let thenlselves be taken when there \vas. St. Philip 
N eri once caught an artist in the very co!nmission of that 
great offence, and stopped hinl; and the unfinished 
picture hangs up to this day at the Pcl/cgrÙU:, a memorial 
of a painter's devotion and a saint's nlodesty. Sometimes, 
again, there Iuay be a good likeness; but, perhaps, how- 
cvcr interesting in itself, it \vas taken before the Saint's 
conversion, and can only satisfy a human curiosity: 

 OluctÏ1ues it \vas taken, indeed, but has been lost, 
and the copies, if there are any, are not to be trusted. 
Sonletinles the artist's veneration has idealized the 
countenancc, or thc popular denland has vulgarized if. 
1 low has a devout poetry clllbellished some of the ordinary 
portraits of thc grcat St. Carlo! how does the original 
likeness of St. Ignatius differfronl thc Inilitarycountenance 
and figure \vhich ordinary pencils have bC5to\ved upon 
him ! You cannot thus \vander fronl the original, in the 
l1C\V cdition you put to press of St. Anlbrose or the 
blessed Theodoret. 
I repeat, \"hat I \vant to trace and study is the real, 
hidden but hUlnan, life, or the 'illterior, as it is called, of 
such glorious creations of God; and this I gain \vith 
difficulty fronl mere biographies. Those biographies arc 
n10st valuable both as being true and as being edifying- ; 
they are true to the letter, as far as they record facts and 
acts; I kno\v it : but actions are not enough for sanctity; 
\ve l1lust have saintly illotives; and as to the.se 1110tivcs, 
the actions thenlselves seldom carry the l1lotives along 
\vith thenl. In consequcnce, they arc often supplied 
silnply by the biographer out of his own head; and \vith 
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good rcason supplieJ, frolll the certainty which he feeL; 
that, since it is thc act of a Saint ,,,hich he is describing, 
thcrefore it nlust be a saintly act. Properly and natu- 
rally supplied, I grant: but I C1.n do that as wen as he ; 
and ought to do it for IHyself, anù shJ.ll be sure to do it, 
if I Inake the Sai
lt Iny tnedit.1ti'')Il. The biographer in 
that casc is no longer a IHerc ,vitness and reporter; he 
hdS bCC0I11C 
l COl1Ullentator. He gi\"cs IHC no insight 
into the Saint's interior,. he docs b
lt tell Ine to infcr 
that the Saint acted in SOI11C transcendcnt ,yay fron1 the 
reason of the case, or to hold it on faith because he has 
been canonized. 1;or instance: \ Vhen I read III such a 
life, "1'h:: Saint, ,vhen asked a quest
on, was silent froln 
hunlility," or " fro111 cOlnpa
sion for the ignorance of the 
speaker," or "in order to give him a gentle rebuke,"-l 
find a motive assigned, \vhichevel' of the three is selected, 
\vnich is the biographer's own, and perhaps has two 
chances to one against its being the right onc. \Ve read 
of an occasion on \yhich St. .c\thanasius said nothing, 

ut smiled, \vhen a question \vas put to hinl: it \vas 
another Saint ,,'ho asked the question, and ,,"ho has 
recorded the slnile; but hc does not nlorc than doubtfully 
explain it. I\Iany a bio6"rapher \vould, sinlply out of 
picty, have pronounced the rcason of tha t sluile. I should 
not blame hil11 for doing so; but it \\"as l110re than he 
could do as a biographer; if he did it, he \vould do it, not 
as an historian, but as a spiritual \vriter. 
On the other hand, \vhen a Saint is hÏ1nself the speaker, 
hc interprets his o\vn action; and that is \vhat I find done 
in such fulness in the case of those early lUI11inaries ot 
the Church to \vhom I an1 referring. I \vant to hear a 
Saint conver.:;e; I aln not contcnt to look at hin1 as a 
statue; his \vords are the index of his hidden life, as far 
as that life can be kno\vn to nlan, for" out of the abund- 
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nnce of the heart the mouth speaketh." This is ,vhy I 
exult in the folios of the Fathers. I an1 not obliged to 
read the .whole of them, I read ,vhat I can and aIl1 content. 
Though I may not have advanced into their illterior 
more than a certain ,yay, still, ,vhat I have read is good 
so far as it goes. It does not derogate from the reality 
of that kno\vledge and love of a Saint \vhich I have 
actually got fron1 ,vhat I have read already of his 
\vritings, that there is nluch n10re of those \vritings to be 
read and 111 uch 1110re of him to be loved. Cannot ,ve 
kno,v and 10\ e the King of Saints ? Yet \ye ever can 
kno,v more and more about Him, and gain furth,
r 
nlotives for loving Hinl. 


2. 
Now the ...'\.ncient Saints have left behind therl1 just 
that kind of literature \vhieh n10re than any other repre- 
sents the abundance of the heart, \"hieh lnore than any 
other approaches to conversation; I Inean correspondence. 
\Vhy is it that \ve feel an interest in Cicero \vhich \VC 
cannot feel in Demosthenes or Plato? Plato is the very 
type of soaring philosophy, and Den10sthenes of forcible 
eloquence; Cicero is s0I11ething 1l10re than orator and a 
sage; he is not a lnere ideality, he is a man and a brother; 
he is one of ourselves. \Ve do not merely believe it, or 
infer it, but \ve have the enduring and living evidence of 
it-how? In his letters. He can be studied, criticized if 
you \vill; but still dwelt upon and sympathized with also. 
N O\V the C:lse of the Ancient Saints is parallel to that 
of Cicero. \Ve have thcir letters in a ll1arvcIlous profusion. 
\rYe have above 400 letters of St. Basil's; above 200 of 
St. Augustine's. St. Chrysoston1 has left us about 240 ; 
St. Gregory N azianzen the saInc number; Pope St. 
Greg-oryas n1any as 840. St. Nilus close on 1400 short 
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ones; St. Isidore, L140. The blessed Thcodorct, 146; \ 
St. I,eo, 1-+0; St. Cyprian, 80 or 90; St. Paulinus, 50 ; 
St. J crorne, above 100; St. Alnbrose, 90. St. Bernard, the I 
last of the fathers, supplies 444 ; and St. l\nsclIn, the first I 
of the schoolnlen, nearly the saine nUlll ber. I anl passing 
beyond the early Saints; so I nlight go on to certain 
111oùern, as St. Francis Xa vier; but thL;Y all belong to one 
school of literature, \vhich is no\v \vell-nigh extinct. 
1'hese letters are of very various characters, conl pared 
one \vith another: a large portion of thenl were intended 
s:ll1ply for the parties to \Vh0I11 they arc addressed; a 
Luge portion consist of brief ans\\"ers to questions asked 
uf the \vriter, or a fe\v \vords of good counsel or 
piritual 
exhortation, disclosing his character either by the topic 
selected, or his lnodc of dealing \vith it. l\Iany are 
doctrinal; great nun1bers, again, are strictly ecclesiastical 
and ex cathcdrâ. 
Iany are historical and biographical; 
SOlne nlight be called state-papers; S0111e narrate public 
transactions, and ho\v the \,'riter felt towards thenl, or 
why he took part in thenl. Pope Gregory's epistlt:s giv
 
us the saine sort of insight into the holy solicitude for the 
universal Christian people \vhich possessed hitll, that 
111inute vigilance, yet conlprehcnsive superintendence 01 
the chief pastor, ,vhich in a very different field of labour 
is seen in the Duke of \Vellington's despatches on 
caulpaign, \vhich tell us so nluch 1110rc about hilll th..lll 
any panegyrical sketch. Those of St. Isidore and St. 

 ilus consist of little 1110re than one or t\vo terse, pithy, 
pregnant sentences, which n1ay be called sermonets, and 
arc often as vivid as if \\"c heard theill. St. Chrysostoln's 
arc for the IllOst part cro\vded into the three men10rable 
years in which the sufferings of exile gradually ripened 
into a virtual lllartyrdo1l1. Others, as some of tho
e uf 
St. J crún
e .:lnd St. l\lllbrosc, 1.rc rneditations on luystical 
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subjects. Those of St. Dionysius of Alexandria, which 
are but fragnlents, recount the various trials of the time. 
and are lllarked with a vigorous individuality ,vhich 
invests the narrative vvith an interest far higher than 
historical. 
'[his I11anifestation of theillseives the Ancient Saints 
carry \vith them into other kinds of composition, ,vherc 
it \vas less to be expected. Instead of \vriting formal 
doctrinal treatises, they ,vrite controversy; and their 
controversy, again, is correspondence. 'They n1Ïx up 
their o,vn persons, natural and supernatural, ,vith the 
didactic or polemical \vorks which engaged them. Their 
authoritative declarations are \vritten, not on stone tablets, 
but on \vhat Scripture calls "the fleshly tables of the 
heart." The line of their discussion traverses a region 
rich and interesting, and opens on th')se who follo\v thenl 
in it a succession of in
tructivc views as to the aims, the 
difficulties, the disappointments, under ,vhich they jour- 
neyed on heaven\vard, their care of the brethren, thcir 
anxieties about contenlporary teachers of error. Dognla 
and proof are in thel11 at the sanle tinlC .hagiography. 
They do not write a SltlllJJlll theologiæ, or dra,v out a 
catella, or pursue a single thesis through the stages of a 
scholastic disputation. They \vrote for thc occasion, anù 
seldom on a carefully-digested plan. 
The same remark holds of their .COlnnlents upon 
Scripture. 1\ speaker and an audience are proluinent 
throughout thenl ; and we gain an insight into thcir own 
character and the circunlstances of their tillles, \vhilc \ve 
arc indoctrinated in the sacred text. \Vhen Po p e Greaorv 
b " 
COl11ments upon Ezechiel, he \\Tites about the LOInbards, 
his own people, and hinlsel( \Vhat a vivid idea ,ve have 
of St. ChrysostoIll ! partly from his style, pd.rtly froIn his 
nlatter; yet \ve gain it fronl his formal expositions of 
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Scripture. I lis expositions arc discourscs; his discourscs, 
"hether he ,,'ill or no, are n1tinifestations. St. Gregory 
N azianzcn ha
 ,yritten discourses too, by Ineans of ,vhich 
he has gained for hi 111self the special title of" Thcologus: " 
yet these saInc 01<. tions give us also a largc range of 
infonnaticn about his o,vn life, his kindred and friends, 
his fcelings and his fortunes; anù, as if this "'crc not 
enough, he has bequeathcd to us, besides his letters, his 
poen1S, a huge collection of ll1iscellaneons verse, full of 
hiI11self and his tinìes. 1'hey are his confessions. 
}-Iere I aIl1 rcn1Ïnded of the celcbrated \york of St. l\u- 
gustine's which bears that nalHC, and \vhich has no parallel 
in sacred literature. Of the saIne character arc portions of 
the correspondencc of St. Basil, anù, again, of St. J eron1C 
I t is ren1arkable, on the other hanù, th3.t ccrtain ancient 
'\Titers, who, able and leacncd as they ar
, havc no title 
to be called Saints, such as Tertullian and Eusebius, 
afford as fe\v instances as possiblc in their \\'orks, as f,tr 
as I kno\v, of that tenderness and sin1plicity of character 
\vhich lcads thcir saintly contct11porarics to an unstudied 
self-Inanifesta tion. 


3. 
It is pcrh
lps preSlln1rtuOtlS in Il1C to have spoken of 
thc Fathers thus univcrsaìly, and I Inay havc madc 
t11istakes in detail; but I hayc confidence in t11Y general 
principle, and its general excInplification 111 thcir 
case. \Vords are the exp..)ncnts of thoughts, and a 
silent Saint is the object of faith r J.ther than of affec- 
lioIl. If he speaks, then wc havc thc 
riginal before 
liS; if he is silent, wc ll1ust put up \vith a copy, donc 
,,,,ith 1110re or less ski!l according to thc painter. But in 
s;tying this, I do not n1ark off the Saints into t\\"o 
d i
Lnct c1as
t's, 1 h.-
" who s:,cak and those ,\'ho are 
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silent; I am only contrasting two kinds of exhibition 
\vhich are variously fulfilled in them, taken one by onc. 
Nor is a silent Saint one ,vho does not ,vrite, but one 
who does not speak; and some of them may manifest 
thernselves by their short sayings and their single ,yords 
more graphically than if they had ,vritten a volun1c. 
When St. Philip N eri excused his absten1Íousness on the 
ground oÍ his fear lest he should get as fat as his friend 
Francesco Scarletti, or hid his religious tears with the 
jest, " l\Iayn't a poor orphan ,veep, ,vho has neither father 
nor mother? JJ or !nade Consolini read out loud a story- 
book to hinI, ,vhen certain great lords of Poland Cat11e 
to see a Saint, he let us into his character better than 
by many treatises. Nor are any ,vords at all necessary 
in S0111e cases; for I suppose the 1Iartyrs, \vho are the 
rnost ancient Saints of all, speak by their deaths; ,vhereas 
S0111e of the Fathers, as St. Isidore of Seville, and variou
 
111edieval Saints, have \vritten Inany large books, and tell 
us, alas! about themse:ves nothing. And further stilJ, in 
the present state of education alnong us, I do not see 
how it is possible \ve should enjoy that personal kno\v- 
ledge of the Saints ,vhich seen1S to Ine so desirablc. 
r[he bulk of the faithful have nothing at all to do with 
Saints' lives or \vritings, for this sinlple reason, because 
they cannot read, or do not like reading. They are 
devout to a Saint, as they are devout" to their Guardian 
j\ngel, because he is a \vork of God, full of grace and 
glory, and able to protect them. I recollect an Irishman 
of the hun1blest class cOlnplaining of the sern10n of ét. 
Religious because it had nothing in it about the Saints: 
the fact ,vas not so at all, and in the pulpit froIn ,vhich 
ihe sermon was preached there had been n1uch about 
Saints Sunday after 
unday. But it turned out that the 
conlplainant \vas devout to St. Joseph; and Ì1is real 
6 ., 
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grievance \\"35, that St. Joseph \\'as not 111cntioncd in the 
,>cnnOl1. K or did he \vant Inorc than the nlcntion of hie; 
ilorious 1 atron's nan1e ; his \"cry natne inspired dC\Totion, 
he nceJcd no lifc of tlinl. I "'i:,,h \,.c, \\rith all our lcarn- 
1ng, \\ ere sur
 of ha\-ing this poor Inan's devotion; but 
that \yish is nothing to the purpose in Iny present. 
ar::;UI11cnt, 111 \"hich I an1 not contra
ting educated and 
uneducated picty, but the popular bioglaphic:5 of Saints 
and their actual \\Titings. 
1\or n1ust it be supposed that I think lightly of the 
debt of grcltìtude ,,'hich ,'"e O\\'c to thcir biographers. 1 t 
is not thl..ir [dult if thf
ir Saint has been silent; all tha
 
\VC kno\\" about hin1, be it 111uch, be it little, \ve O\VC to 
thcm. As I was saying just no\\', sonle of those s.lÏnts 
,,"ho have \\"1 ittcn 1110St have told us least. 'l'here is St. 
'fhonlas; he "ras called in his youth the Dos Siculus for 
his silence; it is one of the fc,,' personal traits \vhich we 
have of hinl, and for that Yèry reason, though it does 
but recorù the privation of \"hich I anl conlplaining, it 
is \\"orth a good dcal. I t is a great consolation to kno\v 
that he '\'as the nos Sicul us; it Jl1akcs us feel a synl- 
pathy "ith hiln, and leads us to trust that perhaps he 
,,,ill feel S01l1e synlpathy (or us, \"ho for one rcason or 
other are silent at tin1<.:s when \ve should like to be 
speakin6' But it is the sole consolation for th1.t forlorn 
silence of his, since, although at length he broke it to 
S0I11e purpose, as regards thcology, and becalne a Il1arvel 
(according to the proverb in such cac;cs), still he is as 
silent as before in regard to hill1self. The Angel of the 
schools! ho,v overflo\ving he 11ll1St have been, I say to 
n1yself, in all bright supernatural visions, and beautiful 
and sublin1c thoughts! ho\v serene in his contenlplation 
of them! ho,v \vinning in his c0l111TIunication! but he 
ha..
 not helped Inc ever so little in apprehending \\'}
at J 
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fir mlv believe a
)out hin1. He \vrote his SUlllJlla and 
his HJ'1I1llS under obedience, I suppose; and no obe
 
dienc
 \vas given hin1 to speak of hiInself. So \ve are 
thro\vn upon his biographers, and but for theIn, we should 
speak of hin1 as "Fe speak of the author of the lntita/ioll 
vr of the VClli Cl calor, only as of a great unknown bene- 
factor. All honour, then, and gratitude to the \vriters 
of Saints' lives. 'rhey have done \vhat they could. It 
would not have itnproved lnatters if they had been 
silent as \vell as the Saint; still, they cannot make up for 
their Saint's silence; they do not deprive n1e of my 
gr
evance, that at present I do not really kno\v those to 
wholn I am devout, whom I hope to see in heaven. 


4. 


A Saint's \\Titings are to n1e his real" Life;" and \vhat 
-is callt!d his" Life" is not the outline of an individu:d, 
but either of the auto-saint or (\f a myth. Perhaps I shall 
be asked \vhat I n1ean by "Life." I mean a narrative 
which impresses the reader \vith the idea of moral unity, 
identity, growth, continuity, personality. \Vhen a Saint 
converses \vith lne, I an1 conscious of the presence of 
one active principle of thought, one individual chdracter" 
flo\ving on and into the various matters \vhich he dis- 
cusses, and the different transactions in which he mixes. 
It is \vhat no memorials can reach, however skilfully 
elaborated, ho\vever free' from effort or study, however 
conscientiously faithful, ho\vever guaranteed by the 
veracity of the writers. \Vhy cannot art rival the lily or 
the rose? Because the colours of the flower are 
developed and blended by the force of an in\vard life; 
\vhile on the other hand, the lights and shades of the 
painter are diligently laid on from \vithout. A magnify- 
ing glass \vill show the difference. Nor \vill it improve 
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n1atters, though not one only, but a dozen good artist., 
successively take part in the picture; even if the outline 
is unbroken, the colouring is 111udJy. C0l11monly, what 
is called If the Lif<..,,;" is littlc 1110re than a collectio11 of 
an cJotcs brought together fronl a nunlber of inùc- 
pendent quarters; anecdotcs striking, indeed) and edify- 
ing, but valuable in thclnselves rather than valuablc as 
parts of a biography; valuable ,vhocver ,vas the subject 
of theIn, not yaluable as illustrating a particular Saint. 
It \\"ould be difficult to 111istakc for each other a 
paragraph of St. Anlbrose, or of St J cronle, or of St. 
^ ngustine; it ,vould be very easy to n1istake a chapter 
in the life of-one holy 111issionary or nun for a chapter 
in the life of another. 
An ahnsgiving here, an instance of meekness there, 
a sc\'crity of penance, a round of religious duties,-all 
these things huolble I1le, instruct 111C, Ï1llprove HIe; [ 
cannot desirc any thing bettcr of their kind; but they 
do not nece
sarily coalesce into the image of a persoll. 
1 4 "ro111 such ,yorks I do but learn to pay devotion to an 
abstract anù typical perfection unùer a ceJ tain parti- 
cular nalne; I do not kno\v n10rc of the real Saint ,\ 110 
bore it than befnIe. Saints, as other ll1Cll, differ froI11 
each ethcr in thi
, that the nlultitude of qualities which 
they have in con1n1011 are differently cOl11bined in e8.ch 
of thenl. This fonns one great part of thcir personality. 
One Saint is remarkable for fOI titude; not that he has 
not other heroic yiI tues by cOllcllllitallcC, as it 111ay be 
c3.11ed, but by viI tue of that one giít in particular he has 
\\"on his CrO\\J1. .i\nother is ren1arkable for patient hope, 
another for renunciation of the \vorld. Such a parti- 
cular virtue may be saiù to give form to all the rest 
wh
ch are grouped round it, and are moulded and nlodi- 
fied by n1eans of it. Thus it is that often what is right 
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It' '-'
1e \vould be \vrong in another; and, in fact, the very 

anle action is allowed or chosen by one, and shunned 
by another, as being consistent or inconsistent \vith 
their respective characters,-pretty much as in the COln- 
bination of colours, eash separate tint takes a shade from 
the rest, and is good or bad from its conlpany. The 
whole gives a n1eaning to the parts; but it is difficult to 
rise fron1 the parts to the \vhole. \Vhen I read St:.. 
j\ugustine or St. Basil, I ho
d converse \vith a beautiful 
grace-illun1ined soul, looking out into this ,,'orId of- 
sense, and leavening it \vith itself; \vhen I read a pro- 
fessed life of him, I am \\yanderinz in a labyrinth of \vhich 
I cannot find the centre and heart, and an1 but conducted 
out of doors again \vhen I do my best to penetrate \vithin
 
This seems to me, to tell the truth, a sort of panthe- 
istic treatment of the Saints. I ask sOIl1cthing n10re 
than to stu111ble upon the dÙjecta 1Ilollbra of \vhat ought: 
to be a living ,,,hole. I take but a secondary interest in 
books \vhich chop up a Saint into chapters of faith, hope, 
charity, and the cardinal virtues. They are too scientific 
to be devotional. They have their great utility, but it is 
not the utility which they profess. They do not 111ani- 
fest a Saint, they Inince him into spiritual lessons. They 
are ri 6 htly called spiritual reading, that is just what they 
arc, and they cannot po:;sibly be any thing- better; but 
they are not any thing else. They contain a series of 
points of n1cditation on particular virtue.:;, Inade e
sier 
because those points are put under the pJ.tronage and 
the invocation of a Saint. \Vith a view to learnin9" real 
Q 
devotion to hiln, I prefer (spèaking for tnyself) to have 
anyone action or event of his life drawn oat 111inutcly, 
with his own con1ments upon it, than a score of virtues, 
Oï of acts of one virtue, strung together in as 111any 
sentences. No\v, in the ancient writings I have spoken 
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of, certain transactions are thoroughly \vorkcd ou
. \Yc 
kno,v all that happened to a Saint on sl1ch or such an 
(")ccas:on, all that ,,-as done by hinl. 'Y e ha \'c a. \ ic\\' of 
his charac! Cf, his ta
tes, his ll3.tural infinllities, his 
lrug- 
. 
glcs and victories over theIn, \\"hich in no úther \\ ay can 
be attained. .And therefore it is that, \yith0ut quarrel- 
ling \\"ith the dL \'otion of others, I gi\.c the preference to 
nlY 0\\.11. 
This is ,,-hy it is so difficult to be patient with such 
Church histories as :\I0shcil11's, put ting- out of the 
qucstion his Protcst..u1t prejuùices. \\'h(;n you hel'. e 
read tIll ou
h a ccntury of hÏ1l1, you ha\.c as littlc di
tinct 
idea of 'Vh..1t he has bcen 
b(;ut, as \\ hen you bcgan. 
\ ou ha\.c been hurried about frunl subject to subject, 
frOl11 cxternal history to internal, fronl ccrclllonics to 
divinc
, fronl heresies to pcrseLutions, tiH rou find that 
you ha,.c gaincò nothing but to bc fd.tigueù. If hi
tory 
is to Illirror the actual course of tinlc, it I11ust also be ..1 
course itself; it ll1ust not be the lllerc Cl11ptying out of a 
portfolio of unconnectcd persons and c\ ents, which are n0t 
synchronous, nor co-ordinate, nor correlative, but nlen:ly 
arranged, if an angcl11cnt it can be callcd, accorùing to 
the convenience of the author. .J. \nù I ha\'c a parallel 
difficulty in the ca.:e of Lagiographcrs, ,vhcn they dra\\. 
out their Il1;tt<:rjal
, not ",ccorùing to years, but according 
to virtues. Such reaùing- is not history, it is nloral 

cicnce; nL1Y, hardly that: for chronological considcr- 
c.ltions \\"ill be neglected; youth, lllanhood, anJ age, ,,,ill 
be inteJ ll1inglcd. I shall not be able to tr
lce out, for 
IllY 0\\.11 edification, thc soÌenln conflict \vhich is waging 
in the soul betwcen what is di\"inc anJ \\ hJ.t is hUlllall, or 
the cras of the successive victories ,\Ton by the powcrs 
and principles \\rhich are divine. 1 
hall not be able to 
dctern1ine \"hether there ,,,as heroism in the young, 
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whether there was not infinl1ity and tenlptation in th
 
old. I shall not be able to explain actions which need 
explanation, for the age of the actors is the true key for 
entering into theine I shall be \\"earied and disap- 
pointed, and I shall go back \vith pleasure to the Fathers. 


Here another great s1..1bject opens upon us, when I 
ought to be bringing these relnarks to an end; I nlean 
the endelnic perennial fiùget which possesses us about 
giving scandal; facts are on1Ítted in great histories, .or 
glosses are put upon nlelnorable acts, because they are 
thought not cdifying, whereas of all scandals such onli.:;- 
sions, such glosses, are the greatest. But I anl getting 
far nlore arguIl1entatiyc than I thought to be when I 
began; so I lay 11lY ptn do\vn, and retire into lllYSt:H: 
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TIlE SEPARATIO
. 


I. 
J OI-TN of Antioch, from his sanctity and his eloquence 
callcd Chrysost0I11, ,vas approaching sixty ycars of 
a
e, \vhen he had to deliver hin1self up to the ilnperia\ 
officers, and to leave Constantinople for a distant exile. 
I Ie had becn the great prcacher of thc day no,v for nearly 
t\\"enty years; first at l\ntioch, then in the Inetropolis of 
the East; and his gift of speech, as in the instance of the 
t\\"o great classical orators before him, "'as to be his ruin. 
lIe had Blade an Empress his encn1Y, l1lore po,vcrful 
than Alltipatcr,-as passionate, if not so vindictive, as 
11"'ulvia. N or ,vas this all; a zealous Christian prLacher 
offends not individuals mercly, but classes of nlcn, and 
111uch lllorc so ,vhcn he is pastor and rulcr too, and has 
to punish as ,,"cll as to denounce. Eudoxia, the Enlpress, 
111ight be takcn off suddenly,-as indecd she ,vas taken 
off a fc,v \veeks after the Saint arrived at the place of 
exilc, \vhich she personally, in spite of his cntreaties, hJ.ù 
111arked olit for hin1 ;-but hcr death did but serve to 
increase the violence of the persecution directed against 
him. She had done her part in it, pcrhaps she Il1ig-ht 
have even changcd hcr mind in his favour; prubably the 
agitation of a bad conscience "'as, in her critical condition, 
thc cause of her death. She \vas taken out of th
 \yay; 
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but her partisans, who had made use of her, \vent on 
vigorously \vith the evil \vork which she had begun. 
\Vhen Cucusus \voltld not kill hiin, they sent him on his 
travels ane\v, across a far \vilder coun try than he had 
already traversed, to a renlote to\vn on the easte
n coast 
of the Euxine ; and he sank under this fresh trial. 
The Euxine! that strange nlystel ious sea, \vhich 
typifies the abyss of outer darkness, as the blue 
Iedi- 
terranean basks under the sn1Ïle of heaven in the centre 
of civilization and religion. The awful, yet splendid 
dranl::t of man's history has nlainly been carried on upon 
the l\Iediterranean shores; \"hile the Black Sea has ever 
been on the very outskirts of the habitable \vorld, and 
the scene of wild unnatural portents; with le
ends of 
Prometheus on the savage Caucasus, of 1Iedea gathering 
witch-herbs in the 1110ist meado\vs of the Phasis, and of 
Iphigenia sacrificing the ship\vrecked stranger in Taurica; 
and then again, \vith the fi10re historical, yet not nlore 
grateful visions of barbarous tribes, Goths, Huns, Scy- 
thians, Tartars, flitting over the steppes and \vastes 
which encircle its inhospitable \vaters. 1"'0 be driven 
fron1 the bright cities and sunny clime of Italy or 
Greece to such a region, ,,"as \'lorse than death; and the 
luxurious Roman actually preferred death to exile. The 
suicide of Gallus, under this dread d00111, is \yell kno\\rn 
 
Ovid, too co\vardly to be desperate, drained out the dregs 
of a vicious life on the cold nlarshes between the Danube 
and the sea. I need scarcely allude to the heroic Popes 
who patiently lived on in the CrÍ1nea, till a nlartyrdoln, in 
which they had no part but th
 suffering, released thenl. 
But banishnlent \vas an imIllense evil in itself. Cicero, 
even though he had liberty of person, the choice of a 
home, and the prospect of a return, roamed disconsolate 
through the cities r.f Greece" because he ,vas debarred 
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access to the senate-house and foruIll. Chi ysostorl had 
his 0\\"11 rt.'s/J t.1, his 0\\"11 curia,. it \\"
s the I Ioly 1
en1ple, 
where his clcquence gained for hiol victorics...not less redl, 
.lnù Inorc 1110!Ucnt01!L\, than the detection and overthrow 
l"'f Catilinc. Grc
t él:' \\-a.j his gift oÍ oratory, it "as not 
by the fertility of his inIaginatiJn, or thc splcndour of 
his òi...:ti( n that he gained the Surnan1C of ., l\Iouth of 
(;old." \ Y l: shall be \yery \vlong if \\ è suppose that fine 
exprcssiol1
 or roundcd periods, or ti
ures of speech, 
wcre the cr
ùenti(lls by \vhich hc clai 11led to be the first 
doctor of the Etl:)t. IIis oratorical po\\"cr \\'as but the 
instl Ulllent, b) \\"hich he readily, gracefully, adcqu
tdy 
è
prcssed,- expressed \vithout etTort and \\ ith fclicity,- 
the keen feelings, the living i: 1 'as, the earnest practical 
lessons \\ hich Le had to COI1lJ.lunicatc to his hearers. 
I Ie spoke, because his heart his head, \\.erc brinlful of 
things to speak about. I-I is elocution corresponded to 
that strength and flcxibility of lilllb, that quickness of 
eye, hand, and foot, by \\ hich a Inan excels in nIanly 
ganles or in nl
challical skill. It \vould be a great I1Ii-;- 
take, in spedkin 6 of it, to ask \\.hethcr it \vas l\tti
 or 
_ \siatic, ter
c or flo\vin
, \\'hen its distinctive praí
e \vas 
that it \\ as natural. 1 lis unrivalled charln, as that of 
c\"cry really cloqu
nt tHan, !ilS in his singleness of purpose, 
his fixed grasp of his ainl, his noble e:ll nestness. 
... \ bright, checi ful, gentle soul; a sensiti\'e heart, a tenl- 
perarllcnt opcn to emotion and itllpulsc; anò all this 
elcvated, refined, tJ ansforrned by the touch (If heaycn,--- 
such ,,'as St. J ol1n Chrysoston1; \\"innirg fol!o\\ er
, riveting 
affections, by bis 
\\'cctncss, frankncss, and neg:ect of 
self. In hi::; labours, in his preaching, he thought of 
others only. "I anI ah,"ays in adll1ir
tion of that thricc- 
blessed l11an," says an able critic,. U bec
use he ever in 
.. Photius, p. 3 8 7. 
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all his nTltlngs puts b'èfore hÏ1n as his obj ect, to be 
useful to his hearers; and as to all other rna
 ters, he 
either sitnply put then1 aside, or took the least possible 
notice of theine X ay, as to his seeini ng ignorant of 
some of the thoughts of Scripture, or careless of cn- 
tering into its depths, and similar defects, all this he 
utterly disregarded in c0111p3.rison of the profit of his 
hearers." 
There ,vas as little aírect
tion of s3.n
tity in hi.::; dress 
or living as there \\-as CffOI t in his eloq U2ncc. In his 
youth he had been one of the n10st austere of nlcn ; at 
the age of t\\'enty-one, renouncing Lright prospects of the 
\vorId, he had devoted hirnself to prayer and study of the 
Scriptures. Hehad retired to the nlouI1tains n
ar ...1._l1tioch, 
his native place, and had lived anlong the l11onks. 'This 
had been his honle for six years, and he had chosen it in 
order to subdue the daintiness of his natural appetite. 
"Lately," he ,,,rote to a friend at the tÏ1ne,-" lately, 
when I had made up my mind to leave the city and 
betake myself to the tabernacle of the monks, I \Vas for 
ever inquiring and busying 111yself ho\v I was to get a 
supply of provisi

)lls; whether it \vould be possible to 
procure fresh bread for Iny eating, \\'hethcr I should be 
ordered to use the sanlC oil for In)' lanlp and for my food, 
to undergo the hardship of peas and beans, or of se\Tere 
toil, such as digging, carrying ,vooel or \vater, and the 
like; in a v..ord, I nlade r11uch account otbodily CO III fort." * 
Such \vas the nervous anxiety and fidget of mind \vith 
which he had begun: but thi5 rough discipline soon 
effected its object, and at length, even by preference, he 
took upon hinl l1lortifications \vhich at first were 3. trouble 
to him. For the last two years of his monastic exercise, 
he lived by himself in a cave; he slept, \vhen he did 
* Ad Demetrium. i. 6. 
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sleep, \vithout lying do\vn; he exposed hit11self to the 
extrcl11ities of cold. At length he found he \\'a'3 passing 
the bounds of discretion, nature \vould bear no more; he 
fcll ill, and returned to the city. 
A course of ascetic practice such as this \\'ould leave 
its spiritual effects upon hin1 for life. I t sank deep 
into him, though the surface t11ight not sho\v it. I lis 
duty at Constantinople ""as to nlix \vith the \vorld ; and 
he lived as others, cxcept as regards such restraints as his 
sacrcd officc and archiepiscopal station den1anded of hiln. 
J I e ,,'ore shoes, and an under garnlcnt; but his stonlach 
\vas c\'cr delicatc, and at meals he \vas oblig-ed to havc his 
0\\ n dish, such as it \\'as, to hilnsdf. 110\\ ever, he n1ix t 2d 
freely \vith all ranks of 111cn; an<.1 he Illadc fricnds, 
affectionate friends, of young and old, 11lcn and \VOlnen, 
rich and poor, by conde
cending to all of every degree. 
} 10\\' he ,vas loved at .L-\ntiC'ch, is sho\\'n by the expedient 
used to transfer hiI11 thence to Constantinople. .L\sterius, 
count of the l
ast, had ordcrs to send for hil11, and ask 
his conlpany to a church \\ ithout the citro I laving got 
hinl into his carriage, he drove off \\.ith hitn to the first 

tation on thc high-load to Constantinople, \vhere inl- 
pcrial officers \\'cre in rcadiness to convcy hin1 thithcr. 
rhus he \vas brought upon the sccne of those trials \vhich 
have given hin1 a nan1C in history, and a piace in the 
catalogue of the Saints. .1\t the inIpcrial city he \\"as as 
111uch fullo\\ycd, if not as popular, as at Antioch. U The 
people flockcd to hin1," says S07.0n1Cn, "as often as he 
prcached; somc of thCl11 to hear ,,,hat \\'ould profit then1, 
others to lnake trial of hiln. I-Ie carried thenl away, one 
anJ all, and persuaded thcln to think as he did about the 
Divine Nature. They hung upon hi') \vords, and could 
not have cnough of thenl ; so that, \vhen they thrust and 
janul1ed the1l1selves together in an alanning \ray, every 
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one making an effort to get nearer to hitll, and to hear 
hin1 more perfectly, he took his seat in the n1idst of them, 
and taught from the pulpit of the Reader," 
 He \vas, 
indeed, a man to n1ake both friends and enelnies; to 
inspire affection, and to kindle resentnlent; but his friends 
loyed hilU \vith a loye "stronger" than "death," and 
rnore burning than" hell ;" and it was ,veIl to be so hated, 
if he \vas so beloved. 


2. 


Here he differs" as far as I can judge, fron1 his brother 
sélints and doctors of the Greek Church, St. Basil and St. 
Gregory Ì\T azianzen. They ,,'ere schol3.rs, shy perhaps 
and reserved; and though they had not given up the 
secular state, they "rere essentially nlonks. There is no 
evidence, that I renlember, to sho\vthat they attached nlcn 
to their persons. They, as "Tell as J o11n, had a 111 ultitude 
of enemies; and were regarded, the one \vith dislike, the 
other perhaps ,vith contempt; but they had not, on the 
other hand, ,varnl, eager, synlpathetic, indignant,agonized 
friends. There is another characteristic in Chrysostorll, 
which perhaps gained for him this great blessing. lIe 
had, as it \,'ould seem, a vigour, e]asticity, and, \vhat nlay 
be called, sunniness of 11lind, all his own. He "ras ever 
sanguine, sëldonl sad. Basil had a life-long malady, 
involving continual gnawing pain and a weight of phy- 
sical dejection. I-Ie bore his burden \vell and gracefuliy, 
like the great Saint he \,"as, as Job bore his; but it \vas a 
burden like] ob's. He ,vas a caln1, mild, grave, autu111- 
nal day; St. J Oh11 Chrys0sto111 ,vas a day in spring- 
time, bright and rainy, and glittering through its rain. 
Gregory "'as the full sunlmer, with a long spell of 
pleasant stillness, its monotony relieved by thunder 
* Hi
t. viii. 5. 
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and lightning. And St. ...\thanasius figures to us th(: 

tel 11 persecuting winter, ,,,ith its ,,'ild \\ intIs, its dreary 
,vastes, it" sieep Gf the great Inothcr, anti the bright 

tars shi!ling ovcrhL d. I Ie and Ch: yso
toln have no 
points in comnlon; but Gregory ,vas a dethruned ...\rch- 
bishop of Con
talltinople, lik
 ChrysO.,tolll, and, again, 
dethroned by his brethren the Bishops. Like Basil, 
too, ChrysostolTI \, as bo\\"eJ \\"ith infirnltties of body, 
he ,,-as often ill; he ,,-as thin and \\ izened; cold \va..; 
a 111isery to hin); heat affected his head; he scarcely 
dat e touch \\'ine; he \"as obliged to use the bath; 
obliged to take exercise, or rather to be continually on 
the 1110\ e. \"hether fronl a nervous or febrile conlplcxion. 
he "as "'ann in tellI per; or at least, at certain titues, his 
cl1Iotion struggled harJ ,vith his reason. But he had 
that noble spirit \\ hich cornplains as little as possible; 
which Blakes the b
st of things; ,,'hich soon recovers its 
equanin1Ïty, and hopes on in circun1stanccs \\ hcn others 
sink down in despair. 
l
very one has his o\\"n gifts. I often I1111Se upon, 
I have quoted, I here \\'ould ropy, "'hat is told us of 
St. .6 \ntony; ho,v the young f1
cctic ""ent first to this 
holy l11an, and then to th<.\t, according as cach ,vas 
q ualifieJ to teach hinl; '. 1l1arking do\vn in his own 
thoughts the speci
tl attaintnent of each; his refinement, 
or his continuanc
 in prayer, or his tncekncss, or his 
kindness, or his powcr of long-watching, or his studious- 
ncss." And thus there ""as in Basil tenderness, gravity, 
self-possession, resignation, penance; in Gregory, inno- 
cence, amiablenesss, an in"rard peace; a self-resource, an 
independence of external thing
; and all these graces in 
both Saints grafted upon Christian perfection, arid 
raised to an heroic standard. The Giver of all good 
suits I-I is gifts to the cirrurnstances of the recipient. 
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John, in like [Hanner, \vas endo\ved \vith those \vhich 
J oh 
 req u ired. 
But no\v all these fragrant and beautiful flo\vers of 
grace are to be hurried \vhere, to all seeming, they \vill 
It waste their sweetness on the desert air," and then 
\vither a\\-ay, as far as this earth is concerned. The 
eloquent voice is to be n1ute: Chrysostom has preached 
his last sermon ; for the last tinle crowds of devoted 
follo\vers-holy bishops, zealous priests, youths \vhorn he 
is tra:ning to virtue, noble ladies who ha\Yè beconle 
deaconesses of the Church,-for the last tin1c the court, 
the populace, his faithful poor,-have lingered on the 
sound of his touching accents. They shall never hear 
him again. The silver cord is to be broken; the golden 
fillet is to shrink; he is vanishing froIn the eyes of nlen. 
It \vas just at the sun1Jner solstice, in the year 404, th:1.t 
the order C3.me to him fron1 the Emperor to go. He 
had resisted a like order already; but no\v the state of 
things \vas so near upon a bloody quarrel, that it seenled 
expedient to obey. He "'ent into his church for the last 
tin1e; to take leavt\ as he said, of the .l\.ngel \vho had 
the charge of it. 1'hen he bade fare\vell to some ecc1e- 

iastics, his intimate friends: " I am going to take some 
rest," he said, so calling his exile; " but do you remain 
here." AnJ then, lastly, he took leave in the baptistery 
of some heart-broken pious \YOlnell, to Wh0111 he spoke 
with greater sadness and effusion of heart. "0 Iny 
daughters," he said, "come and hear \vhat I have to say; 
Iny matters have an end, as I see \vell. I have finished 
Iny course; it may be, you \vill not see my face again. 
But one thing I ask of you, continue your services to the 
church; and, if there be one put into my place against 
his \vill, and \vithout his seeking, and \\ ith the consent 
of all, hin1 obey as if he \vere J oho: for a chllrch cannot 
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bc ,,'ithout a Bishop: so shall yc find n:crcy. j\nd 
relll c 111 ber nle in your prayers.". Then, ordering the 
beast he rode to the ,\rcstern gate of the ecclc-;iastical 
buildings, to Inislcad his people, \vho ,vere keeping 
guard over his person, he issued by the eastern, and, 
\vith a protest, SUI rendered hilnsclf to the inlperial guard. 
IIc ,,'as at oncc put into a boat, and carricd over into 
.l\sia. Oh, ho\\- down Inust have been his heart, and 
\\'hat sorro\\-ful thoughts chascd one another across it j 
anti ho,v his life sccilled to hin1 a drealn, and his long 
tlbours to havc done nothing at all, and to bc lost, as he 
landed on thc opposite CO:lst, and ,vas conducted up the 
country to Nicæa, there to stay a,,"hile, till his place of 
banishlnent was final1y detennined ! 


3. 
IIis sadness, ho\\ cver, \vas of no long duration; "weep- 
!ng Inay ta ke place in the evening, but there is gladness 
in the 1110nling." 1'he change of air and scenc, the 
quiet, and above all, his o\\"n cheerful spirit, canlC to his 
aid; and hc began to hopc again. 1\ICl1 of gentlc and 
generous tenlpcrs cannot understand how anyone can 
bc a good hatcr; and certainly our Saint did not rcalise 
thc Ï1n"etcratc nlalice and the savage dctennination of 
his enelnies. I I e Blight forgi\rc them; they could not 
forgi,'e hirn. 1'hi:'), ho,,'c\.cr, "'as not as yet a 11lat tcr of 
expcrience \\"ith hiln ; accordingly he began to speculate 
on thc possibility of the l
mperor's relenting, dnc1 chan
- 
ing his place of cxilc to S0nlC neighbouring city. I Ie 
""as soon undeccived in his anticipation. I Ic ,,'as to 
preparc for a long journey. Scythia ,vas Inentioned as 
his destination; then Sebaste in Pontus; at length, 
Cucusus. It was his custon1 in all his afflictions, as we 
* Pallad. p. 35, etc:. 
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shall see in his letters, to use the \vords H Glory hi 
C;od" upon every event; and he no,,,, soon reconciled 
himself to his disappointInent. He had to relnain at 
Nicæa about a fortnight, and during th:tt delay \vrote 
various letter
 to Constantinople, son1e of \\'hich have 
been preserved. 
One of his m03t devoted of friends, and most zealous of 
correspondents, \vas St. Olyn1pias. This celebrated lady 
was the daughter of Count Seleucus, and the grand-child 
of Ablavius, the po\verful minister in the reign of 
Constantine. She had been left an orphan and a pagan; 
and she diJ not change her single state for Inarriage 
before she had relieved her \vorse desolateness by 
entering into the fan1ily of Saints and 
-\llgels. In St. 
ChrysostoIn's \"ords, she U deserted to Christian truth 
from the ranks of an ungodly fanlily." I-Ier husband, 
\\'ho \vas Prefect of Constantinople, died not rnany 
1110nths after the ll1arri:lge; on \vhich, in spite of her 
great friends, she becan1e a deaconess of the Church. 
At this time she \vas bet\veen thirty and forty years of 
age'. The exiled Bishop \vrote to her from Nicæa as 
follo\\"s : 


"To OLYMPIAS_ 


" I\Iy consolation increases with illY trial. I am sanguine about 
the tÜture. Every thing is going on prosperc::sly, and I aln sailing 
with a fair ,vind. There are, indeed, hidden rocks; there are teln- 
pests, the night is n100nless, the darkness thick, and crags and cliffs 
are before me; yet, though I mn navigating a sea like this, still I 
am not at all in worse case than many a man who is tossing about 
in harbour. Reflect on this, nlY religious lady, and rise above 
these alarms and troubles; and please to tell 111e about your own 
health: for myself, I anI in health and in spirits. I find myself 
stronger than I was; I breathe a pure air; the soldiers of the pre- 
fecture, who are to accompany me, are so attentive as to leave Ine 
n\) need even of domestics, for they take on thcmseh-es d0111cstic 
6* 16 
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duties. They actually \ioluntecred this charge of me (or love of 
me; and where\"er I go I hLl\'C a body-guard, each of thell1 think- 
ing himself happy in such a nlinistry. I 11:\\ c one drawback; nlY 
anxiety for your health. .Infonn ll1e on this point."-Lp. II. 


He \\ rites to her again a fc\\' days later: 


"To OL\ ;\IPIAS. 


,. Have no fear about this either, I Illean IUY journey; as I ha\'<.. 
.\t.eady written) ou worù, I LUll implo\"ed in health and strength. 
The climate has arireed with me ; and Iny conùuctors have sho\\ n 
c\ ery \\ ish, and done all in their pon cr-1110re, indeed, than I 
desired InyscIf-to In.lke me comfortLlble. I ha,.e written this 
\\ hen on tIle point of stLlrtin
 fr01TI l\icæa, the 3rd of July. Ci\"e 
me SOlllC acccunt flO111 tinle to time of ) our own health; LU1d also 
tell Ille that the cloud of despondency has passeù away frOIn YOll. 
) f I were assured of this frollt yourself, I 
hould write 1l10re fre- 
quently to } ou, under a fecling that my letters might be of sel \"ice; 
hut, so it is, man} persons have crossed to this place who nli
ht 
h.\\"e brought me a lettcr frolll you, and it has been a grc.l.t sorrow 
that I ha\ e received nOlhing."- Eþ. 10. 


Perh.1Ps he exaggerated his o\\"n hopefulncss, In order 
to increa
e hers. lIe dcscribes his state of feeling 1l10re 
exactly, and reveals nlore fully ,,-hat occu}Jicd his 
thoughts, in a lettcr of l.bout the same date to Const,u1- 
tius, a priest of .f\ntioch, and intill1atc fricnd, ,,'ho had I 
taken a forward p,trt together with the Saint in e)<..tcnd- 
ing Christianity to Phænicia. l'his, as 
o 111any of his 
other letters, sho\\ s us ho\v little hi
 personal troll bles 
h,ld dan1pcd his evangelical zeal or his pastoral solicitude. 


"To CO
STAX nus. 


" I am to set off on July 4 from Nicæa. I send you this letter to 
urge you, as I never cease to urge, thou 6 h the stonn increase in 
fury and the waves nlount highèr, not to fail to do your part in t 
the Inatter which you originally undertoÛh.;-I mean the destruction 
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of the Greek worship, the erection of churches, and the care of 
souls; and not to let the difficulties of thing-s throw you upon your 
back. For myself, if I do not take my share of the work, but aln 
remiss, I shall not be able to excuse myself by my present trouble; 
for Paul in prison and in the stocks fulfilled the office which fell to 
him, and Jonas inside the monster, and the Three Children in the 
midst of the furnace. You, then, my lord, remelnbering this, do 
not give oyer your duties towards Phænicia, Arabia, and the 
churches of the East, knowing that your reward will only be the 
greater it
 muid so great hindrances, you contribute towards the 
work. 
"And do not be backward in writing to me frmll tÏ1ne to time, 
nay, very frequently; for I now know that I anl sent, not to 
Sebaste, but to Cucusus, whither it will be easier for you to get 
letters to me. 'V rite me ,,"ord how many churches are built every 
year, and what holy men have passed into Phænicia, and what 
progress they have n1ade. As to Salamis in Cyprus, which is 
beset by the l\Iarcionite heretics, I should have treated with the 
proper persons, and set c,'ery thing right, but fOf my banishment. 
Urge those espccialJy who ha\re familiar speech with God, to use 
L much prayer with much perseverance, for the stilling of the telnpest 
which is at present wreckinR the whole world."-Eþ. 221. 


4. 
1'hus he set off into exile. I-Ie could not fully realize 
,\'hat \vas con1
ng upon hiln; nor \vas the prospect of 
things so threatening as to suggest grave apprehension. 
Cucusus, his destination, \vas not so bad as Sebaste, 
Inuch better than Scyt
lla. It ,vas on the high nlilitary 
way into l\Iesopotan1ia; it ,vas a place at which two lines 
of road met fronl Asia l\Iinor :lnd Arnlenia, not to say 
a third from Issus on the 1Iediterranean. After the 
junction, the above roads passed on, as it \vould seen1, to 
l\1clitene on the Euphrate
, \vhich aftenvards, if not then, 
wa::; a principal emporiu111 in the c0111mercial intercourse 
uct\vecl1 Europe and Asia. 
loreover, it \vas the seat of 
a bishopric; and, what ,vas of nlore consequence, was in 
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the neighbourhood, and" ithin easy reach, of his friends 
at ..l \ntioch. 'That city lay about 120 nliles due south of 
Cucusus: those \\"ho visited hinl thence \vould pass by 
the high road through the _\lllanU
 or Black :\lountain 
to Pagræ, and then, crossing or sk;rting round the Bay 
of lssus, to the I1louth of the Pyraillus, would ascenJ the 
valley of that river till they canle to Cucusus. Nor \vas 
the journey thither fronl Nicæa at first sight f0f111iùablc, 
except that the season \\'as against hiIn. It lay all the 
\\ ay alÜI1
 the great high-road of the Enlpire, passing 
fronl Nicæa to Dddastana or to Dorylæunl; thence to 
J\ncyra, the capital of Galatid; then, turning to the south- 
east, down to Cxsarea, the capital of Cappadocia; then 
to C0111an<.l, the chief city in Cataonia ; and thence, over 
the 'raurus, to Cucusus, which ,vas the first to\vn out of 
A
ia :\Iinor, opening upon the valley of the Euphrates. 
.r\nd, as he \\'oldd have to pass along a noble road, so 
,,'ould he pass through rich towns in a fertile country. 
r'\ncyra ,,-as finely situateù in the l11iddle of an extensive I 
plain, ,vhich, even under the 1\lrkish yoke, is described by 
T ournefort as beautiful, well \\'atered, anù in parts well 
cultivclted. Cæsarca, in the century before St. Chrysoston1, 
h:td counted 400)000 inhabitants. COluana ,vas placed 
in the richest of valleys, to \\ hich the l'urks have given 
the ll
llne of Bostan, or the Garden. Nor \\ as the 
journey less addptcd for spiritual than for n1eital re.. 
freshnlent. It lay through Cæsarea, the see and tOlno 
of St. Basil; and through Nyssa, the like hon1e in life 
anù death of St. Gregory his brother. N azianzl1s lay to 
the right. 'The country of Cappadocia anù Pontus \vas 
classical to an orientdl Christian, for the great Saints 
,vho had adorned it. 
Iean\vhile he \\'as gaining strength 
in Kicæa, a Inagnificent city nlagnificcntly p!accd; and, 
JllOreOVer, as full of religious inspirations as any city in 
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the East. There it ,vas that the Great Council had been 
held ci 6 -hty years before, in which Arianisru had been 
condenlned, and the faith of the Apostles solemnly pro- 
daÏ1ned, for the edification of all faithful souls in the 
Ola ny years of turbulence and ten} ptation \vhich \\
ere to 
[,)Uow. 



'2.à
 


CHAPTER Ill. 


T I I E J 0 U R 
 E Y. 


I. 
I 1..1
FT St.] ohn Chrr:)o
tool turning- his face eastwald, 
and leaving the 
hores of the Propùntis for his dis- 
tant exile. I Ie had been banished on the pretence of 
his resumption of the episcopal functions b
fore the 
legitimate reversal of a synodical decree, ,vhich had 
c )ndelllneù and deposed hinl ; and such an offence, by a 
recent iOlpcrial law, ,vas punished by banishnlcnt to a 
dio)tance of at least a hundred nliJe:;. In consequcnce, 
he nlight hayc bcen 
iInply told to vanish from Constan- 
tinople, and 111ake his "
oar to thc prescribed lirnit as best 
he could; but a definite place having been assigned to 
hin), Cucusus, on the eastern slope of the Taurus, it ,vas 
necessary, and e'.cn considerate, to send guides and 
protectors \\'ith him. 1'\\,0 s0ldiers seenl to have been 
nanlcù by the Prefect for this purpose; and, as \ve have 
seen, he speaks \vell of theIne They might have bCLl1 
better, pCI haps; but they certainly might have been 
"'orse. 1-1 e nlight have suffercù ill-trcatnlent at their 
hands, as he did fronl his guards on his sccond journcy ; 
and ,,'ithout thcir aid and countcnance it is probab
e he 
never ,,"oltld llave reached his destination. They had 
thcir share, of C\.1urse, in In.1ny of the hardships to \vhich 
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!1
 ,V::iS exposed, yet they seem to have borne their share 
with ten1per, if not with spirit; and the Saint dppears to 
have liked then1 at the end of his expedition as well as at 
the beginning. This was no slight nlerit in then1 or in 
hilTI; for many a time it happens, as all 111ust k.no\v \vho 
have experience of travelling, that the persons \ve fall in 
with in what may be called an official capacity, or the 
acq uaintance '\'e nlake, are nluch more an1iable and 
satisfactory at first, and can more easily be got on \vith, 
than when our relations have continued \vith them through 
a certain space of time. Such persons often do not excite 
pleasant men10ries in the retrospect. It is \vorth r
cord- 
ing, then, that, \\rriting back, some time after his arrival 
at Cucusus, to a friend at Constantinople, the Saint 
speaks of one of then1 as (( nlY honoured lord Theo- 
dorus, of the prefecture, ,,'ho took me to Cucusus ; JJ and 
he ill1plies that he had talked confidently \vith him. 
He must have left the beautiful Nicæa \vith regret, 
except as rejoicing to suffer in the cause of religion. 
l
ich in marble edifices and ,yorks \vhich "'ere carried 
even into the Ascanian lake, it lay on an en1Ïnence in 
the rnidst of a well-\vo:x:1ed, flower-elnbelEshed country, 
with the clear bright ,,'aters at its foot, and successive 
tiers of mountains behind, \vhich ternlinated in the sno\y- 
capped Olynlpus. He took a last look of the last fair place 
\rhich he was to see on earth; anù, as he passed out by 
the south-eastern gate to begin a pilgrirl1age ,,'hich \vas 
to end in the gate of heaven, the scene at once changed. 
I-Ie entered a ,'alley, \vhich, as travellers tell us, rose and 
fell again through a succession of \vild crags and distant 
peaks, till at l::ngth he reached a cultivated track, and 
then a forest region. Let him enjoy it ,,'hile it lasts, for 
signs of volcanic action are I11ultiplying on every side of 
hill1; and even though he tra\'cls in the evening or at 
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night, the bare Iav3 and lirnestone rock, like s
n1e Vcl,;;t 
ovcn, retain the intolerablc hcat of the July day. Nor 
is the traveller's prospect oluch bcttcr when hc has 
reached the high table-land of the j\sian peninsula, 
near1y 2,000 feet above thc lc\rel of the sea, ,vhich 
stretche5' for hundn..ds of nliles in evcry direction. }.'cr- 
tilc as this \"ast plateau rnay be, and vcrdant and \ycll 
\vatercd, at an earlier season, it presents fron1 June to 
thc end of October an at iù and scorched surface; and on 
it lies the road of St. Chrysostoo1 for 111onths, till hc 
conICS to the spurs of the Taurus, on the farther siùc of 
Cæs:trea. Perhaps on the third or fourth night after 
starting he restcd at Dorrlæum. 


2. 


\\Tcll had it been for hinl if the Emperor, or any of his 
great officers, had allo\\.ed him the use of the CltrSlIj. 
publicus, or gO\T111111ent conveyance. It \\-ould hayc car- 
ried hirl1 on \rith fair speed, and without cxpense of his 
o\vn. This privilege, indeed, could hardly have been 
ex pected by one \\' ho ,,,as in the place of a crirn inal ; yet 
the saIne sanguine spirit ,\'hieh lcd hinl to hope for a 
sojourn at Cyzicus or Nico111Cdia, easily 111ight, when a 
distant exilc \\ as dccrced, have contenlplated such an 
allcviation. I Ie had had trial of that "public course," 
at an earlier date, on one of the fe\v real journeys which 
llC had e\'er 111ade in his life,-and, ah, under \vltat 
opposite cirClltnstanccs !-on that n1ernorable occasion, 
I tllean, ,vhcn an itnp
rial sun1n1ons ilnpetuously hurried 
hin1 away fronl his dear Antioch. The splendid circun1- 
stances of that journey seenl to have in1pressed theln- 
s
lvcs on his in1aginatioll; and in one of his ,,'orks, 
speaking of the merit of Abrahan1's pi1gri111a
e fron1 
11esopotan1ia to Palestine, he contrasts \vith it the 
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facility ",ith which travelling \vas performed along tÌle 
Inilitary lines of road in his o\vn day. "The di::-tancc," 
he says, "bet\veen place and place is \vhat it \vas; but 
the condition of the roads is very different. For now 
the line passes through stations placed at intervals, and 
through cities and fanus, and is crowded ,,"ith \vayfarers, 
,vho avail for the security of travel not less than fanns, 
towns, and stations. l\loreover, by order of the city 
Inagistrates, a provincial police is raised,-picked n1en, 
as well skilled in the javelin and sling as bO\\'111Cn arc 
adepts in the arro\v, and the heavy-anned in the lance, 
-\vith C01l1nlanders over theIn, and that for the express 
purpose of protecting the roads. Further still, as an 
additional security, buildings are placed a mile froI11 
each other, as guard-houses; this ,vatch and ward being 
the I110st cOlnplete defence against the attacks of plun- 
derers. In the time of Abraham there ,vere none of 
these."
 And so he proceeds, rejoicing, as it were, in his 
picture of a state of convenience and security, \vhich the 
Ron1an clnpire alone could boast, but \\'hich in the event 
was to be so strikingly reversed in every particular in 
the I11elancholy journey \vhich ,vas to close his labours. 
Left, then, to hin1self to find his O\Vl1 conveyance, he 
chose the bas/crllll, ,vhich answered pretty nearly to the 
Sicilian fcttiga, being a sort of car or palanquin carried 
between t\vo mules, one before and one behind. Such, 
at least, \vas his style of carriage at a later part of his 
journey; and he \vould advance by means of it at the 
rate of from three to four n1Ïles an hour. The distance 
behveen Dorylæum and Ancyra he Inay be supposed 
to have accolnplished \vithin eight days; at ieast, such 
is the tirne which a caravan enlploys upon it. If l'our- 
ncfort's account is to be taken, the route has ie\v 
* Ad 5 tag. ii. 6. 
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attractions, even at a bettcr season. lIe speaks of a 
beautiful plain, of villages, streanls, gentle undulations 
of SUI f..lcc, but \\'ith a notable ..lbsencc of \\'ood. It \vas 
f e ancient Phrygia, 
'll1d cclcbratcd as a corn country. 
:\Iount Dind
'nll1s, fatllous for the fdn.ltical \\'orshiv of 
C) bele, rose on l
is left, an outpost, apparently, of the 
north OJYIl1pic r..Inge. ..\t h.:ngth the tcnlples and public 
buildings of l\ncyra, nobly situated on an elevated ter- 
rae.:, greètcd hi
 \\ earr eyes in the distant horizon. 
So far his course 
cen1S to have been prosperous; 
nothing, at lca'-'t, is recorded to the cuntI ary. I Ie would 
tr
n el ..It his 0\\ 11 hours, and at his o\\"n pace; ,vith 
I U1l10UrS, indeed, of the evils \vhich ""erc conling upon 
hinI, but probably ,,,ith no foretaste of thcln. The 
\"ill..lgcs, however, of Phr) g-
a had \\ ithin a fc\v years 
bcen dcyastatcd by thc insurgent Goth 'frib:gildus, and 
this nlight affect the convenience of his lodging and his 
halts; and at all tinles the inns \\'ould be a great diffi- 
culty to any respcctable travcller, not to say a saintly 
13ishop. fhey \\ ere of the lo\\rcst ùescri ption. anJ con- 
t<iined the \\'orst of cOInrany; and it \\"as usual for those 
,\ ho had good conncctions to 
\"..lil thc!11sel\'cs of the 
coentry houses of their fl iends} as, indced, St. Chrrso
totn 
did in the sequel. 


3. 
\\ hcn he got to Ancyra his troubles began; \\'e have 
but a confused account of thcIn. Lcontius, Bishop of 
that city, ,,'as one of the V
t y forc1110st of hi..; cncrnics, 
and in somc ,,'ay or other nearly brought about his 
death. 1'he J ...au! ians, too, haJ just des:cnded {roln 
thcir Il1ountain-holds, and spre
d then1Seh"cs ov('r the 
country. 'The interior of .l\sia :\Ii 10r ,,'as a scene of 
disorècr: the country pcople ",'cre flying, the cities 
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fortifying themselves, the road-stations des
rted, the 
guards gone. On leaving Ancy-ra, our traveller had to 
Inake for Cæsarea as quickly as he could, in order to 
avoid the danger of falling into the enelny's hands. 1-J e 
travelled nig-ht and day; froln fatigue and anxiety he 
fell ill; a tertian fever seized on hi 111; \vholesoll1e food 
and \vater could not be obtained; ,,,ith Inuch difficulty 
and in the greatest distress he accoIl1plished the 200 
ll1iles bet\veen the two cities, and found himself in the 
nletropolis of Capp:ldocia. 
It is very observable that, in spite of the indescribable 
confusion of the populations through ,vhich he passed, 
Christian zeal and charity did not alIo\v their personal 
sufferings to interfere with the hOlnage and interest due 
frorTI them to the presence of so illustrious a confessor. 
rrhey poured out upon his line of road to greet hiln and 
condole \vith him. At this tilne, as I shall 5ho\v 
presently in his o\vn \T,'ords, he \vas in extrenle ,veakness 
and distr
ss of body; but, as the poor people neglected 
thcir o\\"n tenlporal troubles, so did he his. It \vas a 
triunlph of the supernatural on both sides. I-lis sufferings, 
too, so far fron1 ll1aking him selfish, left him at liberty to 
\\--rite. The following lr
tter to OlYlnpias, '\7ritten as he 
was approaching Cæ5area, is striking for the sympathy 
"T:lich it breathes both for her and for the generous 
people he \vrites about: 


'To 0 L \" :\IPIAS. 


,. \Yhen I see w1_
olc populations of Inen and women, in the high... 
way, at the ro
.c1-stations, and in the cities, pouring out to see me, 
a.nd weepirg :].t the sight, I an1 able to cOlnprehend your grief at 
home. For if these people, who now see me for the first time, are 
th'
s bro}:.:en with sorrow (so that they could not be c01nforted, but 
when I besought then1, and exhorted, and admonished them, their 
hot tears did but strean1 the ll1Qre)! most certainly on you the 
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stOl m is bCJting nlOre \ iolentlr still. But the greater also will be 
} our reward, if ) ou persevere under it with thanksgiving and with 
Leco111ing fortitude, as )'ou do. You know this well, lTIY religious 
lady; therefore beware of surrendering yourself to the tyranny c)f 
sorro\\ . You GIn comn1.u;}d yourself; the tempest is not bcyond 
your skill. Anù send me a letter to tell 111e this; that, though I 
live in a str::mge land, I may enjoy much cheerfulness frOlH th(> 
assurance that )"l u bear ) our trials with the untkrstanding ;-Inn 
wisdúm which becmnes ) 0\.1. I write this wl:en not far fr01TI 
Cæsarea."-.Eþ. 9. 


In a second letter, \\Tittcn apparently about the sarne 
tin1c, hc again conlp1ains of her silence, \\'hich s
ctlled 
to hitl1 a token of excessive grief; and he adds, in 
like manner: Ie I sec that not even nlY ret110val froIn 
Constantinople can rclease 1l1e fronl distress ; for those 
\\'ho ll1ect 111e on n1Y journey, SOB1C frotH the east, S0111e 
froI11 Allnenia, S0111C frol11 othcr parts, are dro,,,nfò in 
tears at thc sight of Iue, and follow Ole \\'ith ricrcing 
LUl1cnts as I traycl otH\'ards."-l
p. 8. Kat a \vord about 
his O\VI1 sufícrings. 
11 e sccn1S to have had a special fear of frightening 
Olynlpi(1s, and t3kcs care to ,,'r;te \\"hcn hc has good news 
to cOllllnunicate, either ahout hitnsclf or about things 
around hinl. j-\ccordingly, he selects the n10st favour- 
able 1110Illcnt of his sojourn at Cæsarea to send her an 
;
ccount of his state and CirCUl11stanccs. 1'his, too, I 
,
ill su bnlit to the reader, before addressing tllysclf to 
tbose of a 1110rc painful chal actcr belonging to the very 

anle days. It runs as follo\ys : 


"To OLY:"IPL\S. 


" Now that I ha\ e got rid of the aihnent which I suffe! cd on my 
je el r.cy, tl.e rc:rr.ains of "hich I canicd "ith me into Cæsarea, 
m
d an1 ah ca(
y I c
torcd to perfect he;!1th, 1 WI ite to you fr01
1 that 
place. I have had the advantage here of nluch calcful treatment 
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t the hands of the first and most celebrated physicians, who 
revertheless did even more for me by their sympathy and soothing 
kindness than by their skill. One of thein went so far as to 
promise to accompany Ine on my journey; so, indeed, did also 
many other persons of consideration. Now I aln often writing to 
you of my own Inatters ; and you, as I have already complained, 
are very renliss in that respect yourseif. I can prove to you that 
it is your own neglect, and not the want of letter-carriers; for my 
honoured lord, the brother of Bishop :;\Iaxilnus of blessed lucillory, 
arrived here two days since, and, on my asking him ií he brought 
me letters, he nlade answer that thère was no one who had any to 
send by him, nay, th:lt when he exprèssly applied to Tigrius, the 
presbyter, the latter brought hilu nonè. I wish you would inflict 
this upon hiln, and upon that true and warIn friend of mine, and 
Oil all the rest who are about Bishop Cyriacus. As to nly changing 
my place of abode, do not trouble hinl or anyone else about it. 
I accept their kindness: perhaps they wished, and could not effect 
it. Glory be to God for all things. I will never cease saying this, 
whatever befalls me. But suppose they could not effect it, still 
could they not at least write? Thank in my n3.me 111Y ladies, the 
:Üsters of D1Y 11105t honoured lord Bishop Perganlius, for the great 
trouble they have taken about me. For yourse1t
 write Hle word 
frequently how you are, and about IUy friends; but as for me, have 
110 anxiety about 111e, for I anl in health and in good spirits, and 
in the enjoym<
l1t of luuch repose up to this day."-Eþ. 12. 


I t is the case ,vith most people ,vho le3.ve hOlne, even 
in this day, ,vhen the arrangenlcnts of the letter-post are 
so con1pìete, that the friends WhOlli they have left secnl 
never to \\Tite to them, and they 
et inlp3.tient at the 
supposed neglect. St. John Chrysostoln, ,vIlo lived in 
his friends, and knc\v \vhat persecution they \vere endur- 
ing. ,vas especially open to this Inisconception during his 
journey; and he shüws his sense of it nluch 11lore openly 
in the follo,ving letter to Theodora, to 'VhOl11 he does not 
think it necessary to sho\v the tender consideration 
which Olympias required. I-Ie writes to her, when at the 
worst, on his hrst arrival at Cæsarea] and takes no pains 
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to hide a distrc
s \,"hich hc did hide fn..lnl others, and 
\\ Ì1ich pcrhaps he found a relief in cxpressing : 


" '0 THEODOR.\. 


to I ;un done for; I am sÏ1nply spent; I have dicd a thousanù 
dc.\ths. On this point the bcarers of this will be the best in- 
fonnants, though they were with me only for a "cry short timl'. 
I n truth, I \, as not in a state to convcrsc with then1 c,'er so littlc, 
being pro
trated by continued fe, cr. In this condition I was forced 
to tra\ d on night and d3Y, stiflcd by the heat, worn out \\ ith s1cep- 
lessness, at death's door for want both of necessarics and of per- 
sons to attcnd to Inc. I ha '"e suffered and suffer worse e,ren th:ln 
mcn who labour at the mines, or who are confincd to prison. 
J Iardly and at 1cngth I arrived at C;.csarea; and I find the place 
like a calm, like a pOi t after a storm. Kat that it set n1C up all at 
once, after the sevcre handling which prcccded it ; but still, now 
that I am at Cæsarea, I have rccovered a little, since I drink clean 
w..iter, bread that can be chewcd, and is not oflensi, c to the scnses. 
:\Jorc1wer, I no longer wash myself in brokcn crockcry, but have 
contrived some sort of bath; also I have got a bcd, to which I can 
confine 111r
clf. "-.E'þ. I :!o. 


I--Ie gocs on to bring out thc fcelings \\ hich are ob- 
scurely intinlatcd in his lcttcr to OIympias. For the 
11l00lcnt he ccrtainly thought his friends unkind, becausc, 
rich and powcrful as they ""erc, thcy could do nOlhing 
to\vards securing hill1 the cheap indulgenC'c, \vhich cven 
convicts obtained, of SOlUC place of banislu11ent n10rc 
tolerable and nearer h:)!11C, sonle place ,,-here there \vould 
be nothing to try so sevcrely his bodily strength, or to 
inflict the terrors ,,"hich he expericnccd froin the Isau- 
rians. Ifo\,"cver, hc adds, "Even for this, glory be to 
God: I ,vill not cease glorifying I-l inl for all things; 
blessed be I--I is N anlC for ever." .L \nd then he goes on 
to conlplain of Thcodora herself for not ,,"riting. " I aOI 
astonished at yoü," he says; "this is the fourth, if not the 
fifth, lcttcr I have scr..t you; and rou havc sent nle but 
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one. It pains nle nl uch to think that you have sa soon 
for(Totten me." 
0::> 
Poor Theodora had doubtless been in continual prayers 
and tears, and could give her own account of her silence, 
as the others coulJ also. Tigrius, for instance, \vhose 
silence he \vonders at in his letter to Olyn1pias, had, in 
spite of his inform.ll1t, been scourged and racked, and lay 
probably bet\veen life and death. His martyrdonl i3 
commemorated in the l\Iartyrology 011 January 12. 
However, \ve are not concerned here \vith allY confessor:3 
but St. John Chrysostom; so I go on to explain \vhC) 
the Isaurians \vere, and ho\v it \vas that the fear oÍ tlh
ln 
o1ade hinl travel night and day for t\vo hundred nliles at 
midsurnmer, \vhen a fever lay upon hinl, and death 
seenled to threaten. In fact, the country through \vhich 
his route lay \vas the theatre of \var, for the outbreak of 
the barbarians could be called nothing less; in the very 
nlonth, almost in the very days, \vhen he \vas paS3Jn
,; 
through Cæsarea, a battle had taken place, perhaps in 
the ncighbourhood, bet\veen the Ronlans and the in- 
surgent forces; and I shall require a page or two to set 
before the reader how things canle to this pass. 


4. 


In truth, the Isaurians \vere not insurgents, unless that 
nanle can be given to a people who had never fairly been 
conquered. The passes of l\lount Taurus had ever 
sheltered a \\'ild independent people, \vhorn the student 
of history naturally connects \vith those Cilician pirates 
who so audaciously insulted the Ronlan republic, and 
were at last punished and suppressed by Pompey. 
Even after the lapse of four centuries, however, the 
Isaurians had not given up their old craft; and \ve find 
them in the reign of Constantius seizing anè plunderin
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the vessels \vhich passed along their coast. I-Iowcvcr, 
the direction of their rdpacity \vas on the \vhole turneù 
land\\'an.1s after l'onlpcy's tinle; and the ,vhole conti- 
ncnt, frOtH the Ege n altl10st to E
ypt, \vas kept in a 
StLi.tc of unsettlCtllent and insecurity down to the tinle of 
Justinian by the fitful dcvastatiJl1s of thesc freebooters. 
..t\fter a titne of n0I11inal subjection to the Roman power, 
in the l11iddle of the third century they placed thctnselves 
under the rule of 1
rebellian, one of the 1'hirty '"1'yrants, 
as they are called; proclainled independence, coined 
lTIOney, and ",hen 'frebellian ,,"as killed in battle, ""or- 
shippcJ hin1 as a god. 1;Of a tillle they fonned, together 
\\ ith Galatia, part of the enlpire of Zenobia. After he r 
fall they returncd, under various bold and skilful 
ledders, to their f.1Ïds and depredations; till the itnperial 
govert1tl1ent, dt:.spairing of carrying the \vc\r into their 
1110untainous recesses \\'ith effect, contented thctHselves 
with surrounding them ,vith a cord Oil of forts, \vhile they 
kept a large force in the interior, and a stronghold on 
the coast to secure conlnlunication with the sea. In the 
reign of Probus they had extended thCtl1Selves along- 
P
lInphyli.l and Lyci.l. Under Constant ius, besides thcir 
pir.lcy, \vhich I have already noticed, thcy had oven un 
the plains of thc interior towards Pontus. Under 
Vc.\lens. thcy cut to pieces a H..oman force conlnlanàed 
by thc Vicar of .i\sia, and ,verc only sten1l11ed in their 
onward course by the local luilitia. \ \Tithin a dozen 
vears after, they appear to have poured down again, if 
St. Basil spcaks of thenl \vhen he describes the country 
as being full of plunderers, and the roads unsafe frarn 
Cappadocia to Constantinople. If "TC may take in evi- 
dence the Canons, \vhich are contained in one of the 
epistles of the same Father, they forced thcir captives to 
renounce the faith and to take part in idolatrous ritcs 
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At another time their raid extended as far as the Euxine 
on the north, and as far south as Damascus. 
One of their most formidable outbreaks \vas precisely 
at the time \vhen Chrysoston1 \vas sent into the countries 
bordering on them; and it \vould greatly increase the 
guilt of his persecutors, if they kno\vingly exposed hinl 
to this additional misery. But the movelnents of barba- 
rian mountaineers are ordinarily sudden, and the imperial 
court \vas probably as much taken by surprise by the 
Isaurians as by the contemporary irruption of the Huns. 
On this occasion they spread then1selves along the coast 
from Caria to Phænicia, so as even to threaten Jerusalem ; 
and, \vhat is more to our purpose to observe, they poured 
over the interior of the country till they found thenlselves 
in the neighbourhood of the river Kur and the Caspian. 
In spite of partial successes, two Roman generals failed 
before them; and this terrible scourge continued till 
the year after the Saint's death. His years of exile ,vere 
spent in the very scene, almost in the heart, of these 
horrors. 
I have said it was doubtless the neighbourhood of these 
freebooters \vhich forced St. John Chrysostom to hurry 
over the ground between Ancyra and Cæsarea when he 
\vas so little able to bear it. He looked fonvard to 
Cæsa rea as a harbour after the storm, as he says in his 
letter to Theodora; and at first he fùund it so; but 
troubles arose of another kind. The Bishop of Cæsarea, 
though pretending to be his friend, really \vished to get 
rid of hÜn. Chrysostoll1 became a centre of attraction to 
all the religious feeling of the place, and the prelate did 
not relish this; he did not like the Saint's lingering in 
his own city; he determined to send him on his journey 
\vithout delay, at all costs; and, \vhen he could not do so 
peaceably, he did not scruple, as we shall see, at violent 
6. 17 
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InCaSl1res. I Ic forg-ot someho\v the text about recciving 
:-\ngc1s llna\\"ar
s, anJ the promise attachcd to those ,\'ho 
welconlc a prüphet in the nanlC of a prophet, and the 
just in thc n
Ul1C ofJ:he j lISt. I shall dra,v out the account 
of what took place chiefly in the Saint's o,vn ,vords, as 
contained in letters f1'o111 hiIU to Olynlpias after he had 
arrived at Cucusus, his destination. It ,viII be recollected 
that in his last lcttcr to her froln Cæsarea he spoke of his 
health and good spirits and rcpose, his only trouble bcing 
that hc had no nc,vs ho\v she and his other friends \\rere 

etting on at Constantinople. N o,v that he \\raS safe 
at Cucusus, we shall find hinl \\Titing about his condition 
at that same date in far different terms. 


"To OLYl\IPI -\s. 


"Hardly at length do I breathe again, now that I have reached 
Cucusus, fron1 which place I write to you; hardly at length am I 
in the use of my eyes after the phantoms and the var
ous clouds of 
ill which beset me during my journey. Now then, since the pain 
is passed, I will give you an account of it ; for while I was under 
it I was loth to do so, lest I should distress you too much. For 
near thirty days, or even more, I was wrestling with a n10st severe 
fever; and, during Iny long and severe journey, was beset besides 
with a most severe ailment of the stomach; and this when I was 
without physicians, baths, n
cessaries, or relief of any kind, and in 
continual alarm about the Isaurians, besides having the ordinary 
anxieties of travel. Ho\\ ever, all these troubles are at an end. 
On arriving at Cucusus I got rid of all Iny aihncnts, and all that 
appertained to them, and an1 now in the most perfect health."- 
Eþ. 13. 


After this introduction, and lnore of the saIne character, 
hc resumes the subject in a second letter: 


"'Vhen I got rid of our Galatian friend [the Bishop of AncyraJ 
(who, indeed, almost threatened me with death), and was on the 
point of entering- Cappadocia, I met many persons on the road 
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who said, 'l\-1y lord Pharetrius [Bishop of Cæsarea] is expecting to 
see you, and is going here and there in his fear of 111issing you; 
and is taking great pains to see and cnlbrace you, and show you 
all love. He has even set in motion the n10nasteries and nunneries.' 
I, ho\vever, did not anticipate any thing of the kind; rather J 
formed just the contrary surmises in my own breast: however, 1 
did not say a word to that effect to those who brought me the 
news. 
" At length, when I arrived at Cæsarea in a state of prostration, 
a mere cinder, in the fiercest flmlle of my fever, in the deepest 
depression, in extremities, I found a lodging in the outskirts of the 
city; and I di.d my best to get medical advice for the quenching of 
this funlace, for I entered the place alnlost a corpse. And then, 
to be sure, the whole clergy, the people, nlonks, nuns, physicians, 
at once canle about me; I had an abundance of attention, all of 
thenl doing all in tveir power in the way of Ininistration and 
service. Even with all this care, I was altogether delirious in the 
burning heat, and lay in imminent danger. At length, by degrees, 
the malady gave way and retired. All this while Pharetrius was 
not to be found; he was but looking out for my departure, I can- 
not tell why."-Eþ. 14. 


5. 
Chrysostom had b
en eager to proceed, \vishing to get 
his journey over, and to be at last at rest at Cl1CUSUS; 
and scarcely \\Tas he better \vhen he thought of moving. 
Then canle the nc\vs that the Isaurians were approaching, 
and nlade him hesitate. 


"\Vhile I was in this state, suddenly the tidings came that the 
Isaurians are overrunning the neighbourhood of Cæsarea in great 
force; that they have burned a large village, inflicting every evil 
on the people. On receipt of the news, the city cOlllnlander, with 
sllch soldiers as he had with hÌ1n, went out to ll1eet theIn; for they 
were even apprehensive of an attack on the city. Indeed, all per- 
sons were in a state of great alarm, in great excitelllent, their 
native soil being in jeopardy; so that even aged lnen took part in 
i:;uarding the walls. Things were in this state when on a sudden, 
at the break of dav;n, down comes a battalion of lllonks (I can use 
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no better word to e>.press their fury), beset the house where I '....as J 
and threaten to set fire to it, to burn it down, to do me all possible 
Inischiefs, unless I took n1ysclf off; and neither did the danger 
from the Isaurians, nor my 0\\ n serious state of body, no, nor any- 
thing else, avail to dis;l\"n1 their violence." 


IIerc I interpose a ,vord of explanation. Nothing 
,,'hich h
s been hitherto said of the monastic bodies 
,\ ould lcad one to expect such a sudden 1l10VClllCllt as 
this. 'fhe IHonks, as '\"e have seen, generally treated 
the Saint ,vith great consideration and revcrence, as he 
passed in thcir ncighbourhood. But at this tinlc, it 
Blust be confessed, thcy ,vere a very rude and excitable 

et of Olen, at least in certain places; they \vere not 
under thc strict discipline ,\'hich aften\"ards prevailed; 
and they \verc sOllletill1eS, as hcre, at the cOllunand of 
thcir Bishop, sonlctin1cs actuatcd by strong local or 
n..\tiollal fcelings. l\Ioreover there ,vas a vast number 
of fanatical Blonks at that day, \VhOln thc Church did 
not rccognise, and \\"ho \vere exposed to the influcnce 
of any ,vild CalUlll11ics or absurd talcs ,vhich n1ight be 
circulated to thc prejudice of Cluysostom. Ho\\"cver, 
be the explanation of this incident \\'hat it 1nay, this 
11l0nastic troop playcd a chicf part in ,vorrying the Saint 
out of Cæsarea. He continucs: 


" N' or did any thing avail to disarm their violence; but they urged 
their point with such an explosion of wrath as e,.en to frighten my 
companions, the soldiers of the prefecture. For they threatencd 
to beat c"cn them; and they boastcd that many \\ ere the Prefect's 
soldiers before now whom they had badly bcaten. 'Vhen my 
soldiers heard this, they came to me, and begged and prayed that, 
though they should in consequence fall into the hands of the 
Isaurians, I would rid thCIll of these wild bèasts. The mayor of 
the city also heard what was going on, and he hastened to my 
house with the wish to assist n1e; but the monks would not listen 
to his entreaties, and he too was lmsuccessfuI. lì pon this, feeling 
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the dilemma in which matters were, not daring to advise me either 
to go out of the city to certain death, or to ren1ain within it, 
exposed as I was to the fury of the Inonks, he sent to Pharetrius, 
entreating him to give me a few days' grace, bot1: by reason of 111)' 
Illness, and of the danger which lay in IUY way. However, he was 
not able to obtain even this, for on the next day the n1cnks came 
with still greater violence; and no one of the presbyters ventured 
to stand by me or succour IHe; but with shame and a blush on 
their faces (for they said they acted on the orders of Pharetrius), 
they shuffled away and kept out of sight, and refused to answcr 
when I appealed to then1. \Vhy lnany words? Though such 
dangers threatened me, and death was almost in sight, and 111)' 
fever was preying on me, I threw lnyself into Iny lectÙ:a, noontidc 
as it was, '1nd set off arnid the wailings and lalncnts of the whole 
people." 


Ho\vever, he had one tnore chance: at this mOl11ent 
Seleucia, the ,vife of one of the principal persons of 
Cæsarea, sent to offer him the use of her surburban villa" 
at a distance of five nliles fronl the city; a kindness 
which he joyfully accepted. This good lady, moreover, 
gave orders to her steward to gather together the la- 
bourers on her farms round about, if the t110nks showed 
any disposition to repeat their violence, and fairly to 
give them battle. Nay, she had a fortified building on 
her ground, ,vhere she ,vished to place him; \V here 
neither the monks nor the Bishop could reach him. 
However, the Bishop was too 
uch both for h::r and 
St. Chrysostom. He terrified her by threats into sub- 
nlission to his \vill; and a priest, one of his creatures, 
was sent to the Saint. The sequel shall be told in his 
own \vords : 


" At midnight Evethius, the presbyter, can1e into lny room when 
I was asleep; he woke me, and cried out loudly, ' Up, I pray you, 
the barbarians are coming; they are close at hand.' Fancy what 
my perplexity was at these words. I said to him, ' \Yhat is to be 
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done? It is impossible to nlake for the city; for I should fare 
worse there than at the hands uf the Isaurians.' He began to 
urge me to set off on nlY journey. There was no moon; it was 
Inidnight; it was dark, pitch dark: this, again, was a great per- 
p1cxity. I had no 
ne to aid 1l1e; they all h.ld deserted Ine. 
IIowever, compelled by the danger, and expecting instant death, 
I rose fr0111 my bed, overwhelmed with 111isery as I was, and 
ordered torches. E,"ethius insisted they should be put out again: 
he said, 'The barbarians \\ ill be attracted by the light, and will 
fan upon us ;' so put out the torches ,,"erc. The \\ ay was broken, 
steep, and stony. Thc 111ule, which was carrying nlY Jitter, fell ; 
down camc the littcr, and I in it; and I had near bcen killed. I 
jumped out of it, and began to crawl along. E vethius disnlounted, 
and got hold of mc ; and thus I \Vas assisted or rather dragged 
forward; for I could not possibly walk on such difficult ground, 
amid formidablc mountains, and in the l1liddlc of the night." 


The Saint's nlilitary friends do not playa specially 
brilliant part in this affair; and their conduct tClnpts 
one to think that his praise of then1 is rather owing to 
his cheerful forgi\ping spirit, sanguine before trouble, 
and buoyant after it, than to any rncrit of theirs. 'Ve 
Inay suppose they did not go to Selcucia's villa ,vith 
hin1; if they did, it is strange he does not mention 
then1 in the last scene. After this \ve kno\v nothing 
nlore of his adventures before he reached Cucusus, 
though he had still Inuch heavy travelling over the 
111ountains; he proceeds thus: 


" \Vho can describe the other troubles which befell me on mv 
journey-the alarms, the risks? I think of them every day, and 
always carry thCIll about with me; and anI transported with joy, 
and DIY heart leaps to think of the great treasure I have laid up. 
Do you rejoice a
so o\'cr it, and gÏ\'e glory to God, who has 
honoured I1le with these sufferings. But kcep it all to yourself, 
and teU no one, though the soldiers are ab!c to fill the city with 
their tales; especially as thcy were in extreme peril themseh-es. 
,. However, let no one know these l1latters flOIn you; and stop 
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the mouths of those who talk about them. And if you are pained 
at this nlemorial of my hardships, know for certain that I am now 
clean rid of them all; and I am stronger in health than I was in 
Constantinople. \\Thy are you anxious about the cold? :\1 y 
dwelling is most comfortably built, and my lord Dioscorus busies 
himself in every way that I may not have the very slightest feeling 
of the cold. If I n1ay conjecture from the trial I have had of it, 
the climate seems to me quite oriental, just like that of Antioch; 
such is the temperature, such the character of the air. Nor need 
you fear the Isaurians from this time; they have returned to their 
country: the Prefect has left nothing undone to effect this. I am 
much safer here than I was at Cæsarea. Henceforth I fear no one 
but the Bishops; a few of them excepted. How is it that you say, 
you have received no letters from 111e? I have sent you three; 
one by the soldiers of the prefecture, one by Antony, one by your 
domestic Anatolius : they were long ones." 


It is curious to see, that ,vhile he \vas complaining 
of the silence of his friends at hon1e, they \vere com- 
plaining of his.it- But now \ve nlay fairly stop, having 
brought the great confessor, \vhose trials \ve are tracing', 
to his place of exile. 


· Vide also Ep. 137. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE EXILE. 


I. 
A T length ou r great Confessor has arrived at his ap- 
pointed place of exile. T-Ie reachcd it faint and 
exhausted in bodyanJ soul; but, as ".as usual ,,'ith hilTI, 
ile soon rallied, and bcgan to colour every thing about 
him \vith his 0\\'11 5".eet, cheerful, thankful temper. In 
two days he had recovered his equaniluity. He ,vas 
pleased \\'ith all that \vas in any \vay pleasant; he Inade 
the best of ,,'hat ,vas bad; he blotted out the trials of 
the past; he fed his itnagillation ,vith good hopes for fhe 
future. I-Ie gencrously and gallantly thrc\v hinlself upon 
his lot, and tenderly c111braced the cross; and though, 
as \ve shall see, the tniseries of CUCliSUS gre\v on him, 
in spite of hitnsclf, as tinle ,vent on, still he ,,'as detcr- 
nlined he would like the place; and he di(l like it as 
long as ever he could, and, aftcr the nldnncr of the ex- 
iled sovercit;n in the dranla, "found sennons in stones, 
and good in every thing." 
I-Ie \vrote to OIYlupias, in letters fronl which I quoted 
in the foregoing Chapter, that the place prolnised ,veIl ; 
that the climate ,vas like .l\ntioch; that he \vas too ,veIl 
housed to fear the \vinter, and too sure of the ,vinter to 
fear the Isaurians; that he had had a hearty \\.clcome 
on the spot; that Adelphius, the Bishop. \vas kind; that 
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Sopater, the Prefect of Armenia, left ncthing undone for 
his protection; that friends fro111 Antioch had C0111e over 
to receive hin1 on his arrival; and, lastly, that he did not 
doubt that he should eventually be restored to Constan- 
tinople. If the trials of his journey still rerí1ained on his 
Inen10ry, it \vas in order to give a zest to his enjoyment 
of the repose ,vhich had no\v succeeded to theIn, and to 
indispose him to n10ve again. Accordingly, he begged 
his friends not to attempt to gain fro111 government his 
transference to any other place, unless, indeed, it ,vas in 
the i111tnediate neighbourhood of the in1perial city. He 
was happy \vhen he ,vas let alone; but it ,vas a tremen- 
dous penance to travel. Something of all this has 
already been given in his own ,vords, and 1110re shall 
no\v follow: 


"To OL Yl\fPIAS. 


" All these evils have vanished. On arriving at Cucusus, 
I got rid of all remains of my malady, and I alll in most perfect 
health; and I mll released frOlll my fear of the Isaurians, for there 
is a strong force of soldiers here who are ready and eager for an 
engagelnent; and there is an abundance of all that is necessary, 
which flows in upon me on every side, all parties welcoming me 
with the greatest good will, in spite of the extreme desolateness of 
the place. 1\1 y lord Dioscorus happened to be there ; and he had 
even sent a domestic to me to Cæsarea for the very purpose of in- 
viting, nay begging, me to accept his house and no other; and 
many others did the same. I availed nlyself by preference of his 
offer, as I felt I ought to do, and took up my abode with hilll; and 
he has been every thing to me, so that I have been continually 
protesting against the lavish expense which he has been at on my 
account. He has even left his house to me, and gone to live at 
some other place, in order to show me every attention possible ; 

nd he got the house into a condition to weather the winter, busy- 
mg himself with this object in every way. In a word, he has left 
nothing undone which could be of service to n1e. l\íanyothers, 
too, agents and stewards, have Tcceived letters frOlll their n1asters, 
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ord:ring them to can upon me, as they have done continualJy, and 
in every way to study Iny comfort. 
. ". \nd now I have told you all about me, the distressing past and 
the favourable present, lest any friend should be pn
cip:tate in get- 
ting HIe renloved elsewhere. If these pcrsons, who wish to be kind 
to lIe, put into my own hands the choice where to dwell, instead 
of tLlking on themselves to assign the ptlce, in that case I accept 
the favour. But if they remove l1Ie hence, in order to send Ine 
elsC\\ here, and there is to be another journey and another exile, 
this \\ ould be far more painful to me than Iny present condition-- 
rirst, because of the chance of 111Y relegation to a 1110re distant or 
worse country; ne)..t, because tr.l\'elIing is to 111e worse than ten 
thousand banishments. For the inconveniences of my late journey 
brought nle to the very gates of death ; and now here I am in 
Cucusus, recruiting myself by an uninterrupted rest and quiet, and 
by that quiet nursing Iny long distress and my shattered bones 
anù wearied flesh. 
" ::\ly lady the Deaconess Sabiniana arrh.ed here the same day 
that I did, knocked up, indeed, and wearied out, as being of that: 
ad\ranc:ed age when travel is a toil, but in her earnestness a girI
 
and luaking no account of suffering, and ready, as she said, to go 
as far as Scythia; for the report \vent that I was to be deported 
thither. And now her Inind is Inade up, she says, never to go 
away again, but to relllain wherever I am. The ecclesiastics of 
the place receh.ed her with much attention anù kindness. l\lore- 
oyer, my honoured lord, the 1110st religious priest Constantius, 
would have been here long ago; for he wrote to Ine asking Iny 
leave to cOlne, because, he sîid, he would not venture on the step 
without IllY judglnent, Inl1ch as he desired it, and certain as it was 
he could not reIuain at hOll1e ; for he is in hiding, such troubles. 
he says, arc upon him. On this account I beg you not to exert 
yourself for the change of my abode, for here I anI enjoying great 
relief,-so much so that, in the course of two days, all the troubles 
of Iny journey have been \\ iped out of Iny Hlind."-Eþ. 43. 


In a fe\v days he \vrote again to the sanle correspon- 
dent, in ans\\.er to a letter brought to hi[l1 by Patricius : 
,,\\rhy do you bewail nle? \Vhy beat your breast, and abandon 
yourself to the tyranny of despondency? 'Vhy are you grieved 
because )"0\1 have failed in effecting Iny rcmo\'al fr0111 CUCllSUS? 
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Yet, as far as your own part is concerned, you have effected it, 
since you have left nothing undone in attempting it. Nor have 
you any reason to grieve for your ill success; perhaps it has 
seemed good to God to nlake nlY race-course longer that my crown 
may be brighter. You ought to leap and dance and crown your- 
self for this, viz. that I should be accounted worthy of so gre3.t a 
matter, which far exceeds my merit. Does my present loneliness 
distress you? On the contrary, what can be lnore pleasant than 
my sojourn here? I ha,'e quiet, calm, much leisure, excellent 
healih. To be sure, there is no market in the city, nor any thing 
on sale; but this does not affect me ; for all things, as if frOlH 
some fountains, flow in upon me. Here is my lord, the Bishop of 
the place, and lny lord Dioscorus, Inaking it their sole business to 
make IHe comfortable. That excellent person Patricius will tell 
you in what good spirits and lightness of n1ind, and alnid what 
kind attentions, I am passing nlY time."-Eþ. 14. 


2. 


The same is his report to his friends at Cæsarea, and 
the same are his expressions of gratitude and affection 
towards theIne The following is addressed to the Presi- 
dent of Cappodocia : 


"TO CARTERIUS. 
" Cucusus is a place desolate in the extreme; howéver, it does 
not annoy lne so lnuch by its desolateness as it relieves me by its 
quiet and its leisure. Accordingly, I have found a sort of harbour 
in this desolateness; and have sat me down to recover breath after 
the miseries of the journey, and have availed-myself of the quiet to 
dispose of what remained both of my illness and of the other 
troubles which I have undergone. I say this to your illustrious- 
ness, knowing well the joy you feel in this rest of mine. I can 
never forget ,\That you did for me in Cæsarea, in quelling those 
furious and senseless tmnults, and striving to the utmost, as far as 
your powers extended, to place me in security. I give this out 
publicly wherever I go, feeling the liveliest gratitude to you, my 
most worshipful lord, for so great solicitude towards nle."-Eþ. 23 6 . 


To Hynlnetius, \vho attended him in his illness at 
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Cæsarca, he says: "I shall never give over nIY praises 
of you, in all conlpanies, as a \"orthy luan and the best 
of physicians, and a true friend. \Vhenever I have to 
speak here of my illness, of course you come into my 
story; and I am necessarily full of the benefits \vhich I 
experienced from your great skill and kindness, \vhich 
it is the greatest gratification to tnyself to enlarge upon." 
IIc adds, H \ V ell as I anl, I \vould give a good sunl to 
attract you here, \vere it only to get the sight of you."- 
E}}. 8 I. 
To Finninus, anothcr Cæsarean, he says: "Even to 
ha\"c been in your conlpany once has served to nIake nlC 
love you dearly; and you arc yourself the cause of it, 
for frol11 the first monlcnt you shon"ed an extrenle and 
enthusiastic affection to\vards me; and instead of leaving- 
me to tinIC to gain experience of you, you took nle 
captive at sight, and bound lllC closely to you. '[his is 
\vhy I \vrite to you, and tell you \,'hat you arc eager to 
hear. \Vhat is that? \Vhy, that I am in health, that 
I finished my jGurney \vithout accident, that I an1 revel- 
ing in perfect quiet and leisure, that I have met \vith 
great kindness from all parties, that I am enjoying un- 
spcakable consolation."- Ep. 80. 
j\nd in like tllanner to Leontius: If Froln your city 
I "'as driven, froln my love for you I have not been 
driven; for it rested \vith others \\'hcther I should renlain 
there or be cast out, but this thing depends upon Ine. 
Nor shall anyone avail to deprive nle of this privilege; 
but \vhithersoever I aln carried, every\\"here I carry \vith 
nle the honey of nlY love for you, and revel in the 
recollection of you."-E1J. .83. 
" I have reached Cucusus in health," he says to Faus- 
tinus, "and have found a place free from tU111ult, full of 
leisure and quiet, and \vithout a soul to annoy nlC or to 
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senù tue off. N or is it \vonderful that I should have 
these advantages here, \vhen even the route hither from 
you, \vhich is so desolate, so dangerous, of such ill repute, 
was traversed by n1e \vithout alarms, \vithout adv
ntures, 
\vith the enjoyment of greater security than is found in 
the best-regulated cities."-Eþ. 84. 
While he had th is keen sensibility to,vards the kind- 
nesses done him on his journey, he. had no remembrance 
of the injuries. As to his enemies generally, there is 
hardly a ,vord against them in the multitude of his 
private letters \vhich have been preserved. He had 
spoken of his n1ilitary attenàants with cheerful hopeful- 
ness at Nicæa; he speaks of then1 \vith satisfaction at 
Cucusus, though they had sho\vn neither spirit nor 
generosity at Cæsarea. He \vas too humble to exact 
l11uch; he ,vas too resigned not to be content \vith little. 
But \"hat is stranger is his bearing to\vards Evethius" 
who figures as the tool of his Bishop in frightening 
the Saint a\yay, on \vhat seen1S a false alarm, from 
Seleucia's hospitable villa, and in sending hiln out in 
the dark at tnidnight, \vith a fever upon him, to stumble 
anlong the 1110untains and to get an overturn in his 
litter. This priest, indeed, is considered by great 
authorities to have been, not a Cæsarean, but a friend 
of the Saint's, \vho accompanied him from Nicæa. 
There \vas such a friend \vith him at Cucusu
, certainly; 
but he seems to me to have joined him at a later 
date; on the other hand, it is certain that Chrysostom 
knew t\VO persons of the nanle, and that one of them 
lived at Cæsarea. Evethius, then, I consider, \vas one 
of those priests \vho had been civil to him up to the 
tin1e that the Bishop forbade such civility, and \vho 
then took part \vith the Bishop. Chrysostom ren1em- 
bered his beginning rather than his end, as the follo\vinCJ' 
o 
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Jetter \vill sho\v. It ,,-iIl be observed, too, that here, as 
in a letter I just no\v quoted, he has forgotten his 
(C alarms and risks," as ,veil as the priest's rough beha- 
viour. Perhaps on reflection hc thought he had becn 
too hard upon him in his letter to Olyn1pias, though in 
that letter he does no luore than barely state \vhat 
happened. 


"To EVLlïlll'S. 


"Though I an1 absent from you in body, yet in charity I mn 
bound to your soul; so large a cbitn of friendship have you 
deposited with me, in the great attention and kindness which YOU 
showed towards me in your own city. Thcrefore, whcrcvcr I go, I 
ne\"cr fail to make my acknowledgnlcnts to you. And I beg you 
to \\ rite to n1C frequently, and to give nle good tidings about your 
health. As regards n1yself, I finished nlY whole journey without 
trouble or danger, and am now living at Cucusus, revelling in the 
quiet and leisure of tbe place, and cnjoying great attention and 
kindness at tbe hands of its inhabitants:'-.Ep. 173. 


\ Yhat is a still stronger evidence of his placable spirit 
is the tone in \\,hich he speaks of the vile J>haretrius 
himself, in a letter to a friend, ,,,ho seenlS to have held 
son1e high post at Constantinople, and \\-ho had taken a 
prominent part in defending the Saint from his encnlies. 
Prudence also, it ,,,ill be observed, dictated th is course. 


"To PIE -\:'lIUS. 


., The mattcr of Pharetrius is certainly most painful; howevcr, 
considering his prcsbyters have had no dealings with my cneJllics, 
as ) ou say, nor ha\te any wish to Jnake comlnon cause with thcIn, 
but, on the contrary, profcss still to be on nlY side, ll1ake no 1110\"C- 
n1cnt against theln on this account, though what Pharetriu5 did to 
me is unpardonable. However, all his clergy felt pain, and gave 
open exprcssion to their feeling, and were on Iny side of the ques- 
tion altogether. Lest, then, we cause a reaction alnon6' them, and 
make theln violent, I advise you, after you have heard the whole 
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matter from my soldiers, to keep it to yourself, anLl to dC:ll with 
them very gently. I know your discreet ways; and so say for nle 
that I have heard how much the bishop was distressed at what 
occurred, and how ready he was to undergo any suffering in order 
to put right all the flagrant acts which had been comnlitted. 
"I am in good health, and have shaken off the rell1ains of my ill- 
ness; and, when I reflect what anxiety you have shown on this 
point, it is of itself a medicine to me to have gained so affectionate 
a friend in you. God reward you for the earnestness, love, zeal, 
and vigilance which you manifest in my cause, both in this world 
and in the next: may He defend and guard and protect you, and 
vouchsafe to you those His secret blessings. And illay He grant 
me to see your dear face soon, and to enjoy your sweet spirit, and 
thus to hold the best of festivals. For you know well that it is a 
real festival to me, and a high day, to be allowed your most sweet 
and profitable converse once again."-Eþ. 20 4. 


.. 


3. 


Thus the Saint was ever forgetting his enemies ir
 
his friends. And, \vhile it \vas his gift ever to b
 
luaking ne\v ones, he did not lose his old. H is former 
people at Antioch vied in their services to him \"ith his 
partisans at Constantinople and his ne\vly-made acquain- 
tance at Cæsarea. They came to see him, and returned 
home full of his praises. The enthusiasm \vhich he 
inspired spread into Syria and Cilicia. Large sums of 
money were offered him for his support, both at Antioch 
and by rich persons in the neighbourhood of Cucusus. 
One or two letters of this date will serve as a specimen 
of many. 


"To DIOGENES. 


"Cucusus i:; indeed a desolate spot, and moreover unsafe to 
dwell in, fronl the continual danger to which it is exposed of 
brigands. You, however, though away, have turned it for me into 

 paradise. For, when I hear of your abundant zeal and charity 
In my behalf, so genuine and warm (it does not at all escape me, 
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far removed as I anI frOln you), I possess a grcat tre:lsurc and 
untold wcalth in such affection, and feel myself to be dwelling in 
the safest of cities, by rcason of the great gladness which bears Ine 
up, and the high con
olation which I enjoy."-Eþ. 1# 


Diogcncs \yas one of the friends \vho sent hin1 sup.. 
plies: he "rrites in answer: 


"You know \"cry well yourself that I h.lve ever been one of r our 
1110st wannly-attached adn1Ïrers j thcrefore I beg ) ou will 110t be 
hurt at nlY ha,.ing returned your prcsents. I have pressed out of 
them and hayc quaffed the honour which they did llIe; and if I 
return the things themselves, it has been frOln no slight or distrust 
of you, but because' I was in no need of thcm. I haxe donc the 
same in the case of Dlany others; for Iuany othcrs too, with a 
gcnerosity likc yours, ardent friends of nline, have Inade DIe the 
SaIne offcrs; and the sanlC apology has set nle right with them 
which I now ask you to receive. If I am in want, I will ask these 
things of you \\ ith Inuch frcedom, as if they were IUY own property, 
nay with nlore, as the event will show. Receive them back, ther., 
and keep thenl carefully; so that, if there is a call for them some 
tilne hence, I may reckon on them."-Eþ. 50. 


As a fello\v to the above, I add one of his letters 


I. To CARTERIA. 
"'Vhat are you saying? th.lt your unintermitting ailments have 
hindered you from visiting me? but you have come, you are present 
with Ine. From your vcry intcntion I have gained all thjs
 nor 
'lave you any need to excuse yourself in this DIatter. That warm 
and true charity of yours, so vigorous, 50 constant, 5uffiçes to make 
nlC very happy. 'Yhat I have ever declared in Iny letters, I now 
dcclare again, that, wherever I may be, though I be transported to 
a still more desol<1te place than this, you and your Iuatters I never 
shall forget. Such pledges of your warm and true charity have 
YOU stored up for me, pledges which length of time can ne\rer ob- 
iitcratc Dor waste; but, whether laIn ncar you or far away, cyer 
do I cherish that sanIC charity, bcing assured of the loyalty and 
sincerity of your affection for me, which has been Iny comfort 
hithcrto."-Eþ. 227. 
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No one could live in his friends more intiluately than 
St. John Chrysostom; he had not a nlonk's spirit of 
detachment in such severity as to be indifferent to the 
presence, the hand-\vriting, the doings, the ,velfare, soul 
and body, of those ,vho \vere children of the sanle gracc 
\\"ith him, and heirs of the sanle prornise. He ,vrites as 
if he considered that the more religious a l11an is, the 
more sensitive he \vill be of a separation from his friends 
in religion; and, by the very topics ,vhich he uses in 
handling the subject of bereavement, in one of his letters 
to OlYll1pias, he betrays his o\vn acute suffering under 
the trial. The pass3.ge is too long to quote, but Inlay 
atteolpt an abstract of it. 
"It is not a light effort," he says (Ep. 2), "but it 
demands an energetic soul and a great 111incl to bear 
séparation fronl one \VhOnl \ve love in the charity of 
Christ. Everyone knows this ,vho knows ,vhat it is to 
love sincerely, \vho knows the power of supernatural 
love. Take the blessed Paul: here ,vas a man \vho had 
stripped himself of the flesh, and \vho ,vent about the 
\vorld alnlost \vith a disetnbodied sou], \vho had exter- 
minated fro 01 his heart every \vild i nlpulse, and ,rho 
irnitated the passionless sereneness of the imolaterial 
intelligences, and ,yho stood on high ,vith the Cherubim, 
and shared with thenl in their mystical lnusic, and bore 
prisons, chains, transportations, scoulges, stoning, ship- 
wreck, and every fornl of suffering; yet he, \vhen sepa- 
rated from one soul loved by him in Christian charity, 
was 50 confounded and distracted as all at once tù rush 
out of that city, in ,vhich he did not find the beloved 
ope \vhom he expected. '\Vhen I ,vas COlne to 'froas,' 
he says, ' for the gospel of Christ, and a door \vas opened 
to Ine in the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because 
6* 18 
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I found not l'1tus my brother; but bidding them fare- 
\\ ell, I ,\ ent into 1\1 acedonia.' 
"Is it Paul ,\-ho says this?" he continues; "Pau! 
,vho, even \\'hen fLrstened in the stocks, ,,'hen cotìfined in 
a dungcon, \\.hen torn \\.ith the bloody scourge, did 
neverthcless convcrt and baptize anò offer sacrificc, and 
'\'
b chary e\ en of one soul \\'hich ,vas seeking s:tlvation? 
and 110\V, \rhen he has arrived at 1'roas, and secs the 
flclò cleanscd of \veeds, and ready for the so,,'ing, anù 
the floor full, and ready to his hand, suddcnly he fling-s 
away the profit, though he CdnlC thither expressly for it. 
'So it ,,'as,' he ans\\"crs me, 'just so; I ,vas possessed 
Ly a predon1Ínating tyranny of sorrow, for 1ïtus "ras 
a\\"ay; and this so \\Tought upon tue as to conlpel me 
to this course.' 1
hose ,\'ho have the grace of charity 
are not content to be united in soul only, they seck for 
the personal presence of him they love. 
"Turn oncc nlore to this scholar of charity, and you 
\vill find th3.t so it is. ' \ \T e, brethren,' he says, , being 
bereavcd of you for the tinlc of an hour, in sight, not in 
heart, have hastened the 1110re abundantly to see your 
face ,vith great desire. For \\'e \vould ha\'e conle unto 
you, I, Paul, indecd, once and again, but Satan hath 
hindered us. J1'or ,,-hich cause, forbearing no longer, ,,'e 
thought it good to remain at Athens alone, and \ve sent 
1'irl1othy.' \Vhat force is there in each expression! 
1'h3.t flanle of charity Jiving in his soul is nlanifcsted 
,,-ith singular lunlinousncss. I-Ie does not say so much 
as 'separated [ron1 you,' nor 'torn: nor 'divided,' nor 
'abandoned,' but only' bereaved; J moreover, not' for a 
certain period,' but merely' for the tin1e of an hour;' 
and separated,' not in heart, but in presence only;' 
again, 'have hastened the Inore abundantly to see your 
face.' \Vhat! it sccnlS charity so captivated you that 
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you desiderated their sight, you longed to gaze upon 
their earthly, fleshly countenance? 'Indeed I did,' he 
ans\\rers: 'I an1 not ashalned to say so; for in that 
seeing all the channels of the senses meet together. I 
desire to see your presence; for there is the tongue 
which utters sounds and announces the secret feelings; 
there is the hearing \vhich receives \vords, and there the 
eyes ,vhich ilnagc the 1110vemetÜs of the sou1.' But 
this is not all: not content \vith writing to them letters, 
he actually sends to them Tinlothy, \vho \vas with hinl, 
and \vho ,vas more than any letters. And, ' We thought 
it good to ren1ain alone;' that is, \vhen he is divided 
fron1 one brother, he says, he is left alone, though he 
had so many others \vith him.)) 


4. 
The tone of this passage certainly makes it clear that. 
when the Saint so eagerly calls on his friends for letters, 
it is for his o\\'n sake, in order to supply, as best he 
Y11ay, the severe åeprivation-the þæJla daJJllli, as it is 
called-\\'hich his absence from them became to hin1. 
1'his feeling of isolation is expressed in the following 
letter : 


"To BR[SO. 


"Near seventy days I passed on my journey, haunted on many 
sides with fear of the Isaurians, and fighting with intolerable fever; 
at length I reached Cucusus, the most desolate place in the whole 
world. I say this, not wishing you to be troublesome to anyone in 
your attempts to effect n1Y removal, for I have suffered nlY worst 
in suffering the hardship of the journey; but I ask you this favour, 
to ,,,rite to me frequently, without allowing my distance from you 
to act in depriving me at least of this solace. For you know how 
great a comfort it is to me, however afflicted or badly circumstanced 
1 may be, to hear how you are, who love me so well; to hear that 
you are in good spirits, and in health) and at your ease. As you 
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would have me, then, on this score light of heart, \\-rite to me word 
of this frequcntly, for it will be no common restorative. You know 
wcll what joy I feel in your prosperity."-Eþ. 234- 
I Io\vever, thcre \\'as obviously another reason for his 
wishing to hcar nc\vs about them of a different kind, at 
a time ",hen so n1any friends of his \vere, as being his 
friends, under the stroke of a severe persecution. 
To enumerate the sufferings of these friends ,vould be 
to ,,'rite the history of the years to \vhich his banish- 
Illent belongs. T\\'o Bi'3hops \\'ho had sided ,,'ith hiol, 
on pretence of their being concerned in the fire \vhich 
consuIned thc cathedral and senate-house, upon his 
trossing to Hithynia, \vere first inlprisoned, and then 

ent into banishnlcnt. One of his lectors, a delicate 
youth, ,vas, on the same charge, put on the rack, torn 
\\ ith hooks, scourged, and then scorched \\'ith torches 
till he died. Tigrius, of \\ horn mention \vas nlade in a 
fornlcr chaptcr, "'as scourged and racked, and thcn 
banished. SonIc\vhat later, the persccution cIllbraccd 
all those \\.ho "rould not conlIl1unicate \vith thc Bishops 
,vho \,'cre successively intruded into thc see of Constan- 
tinople. An imperial rescript detern1Ïned that any 
Bishop ,,'ho \vould not con101unicate \vith the usurper 
should lose his property, and be cast into exile. "1'hose 
,,'ho "'ere rich," says Fleury, "and cared for their estates, 
como1unicated \vith j\tticus out of policy; and those 
,,'ho "'ere poor and ,veak in the faith suffcred thcnlselves 
to be seduced by bribes. But there \\rere others \vha 
nobiy disregardcd their riches, thcir country, and aU 
tenlporal ath"antages, and fled to cscape the persecution. 
Se'"eral of them 1 epaired t
 H..olne, and others retired to 
the 111ountains, or into monasteries. The edict against 
the laity ordained that ,vhosoevcr ""as invested "rith 
any dignity should be disl'ossesscd of it; that o[(ìcers 
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and nlilitary nlen should be broken, and the rest of the 
people and tradesmen condetnned to pay a large fine, 
and banished. N ohvithstanding these Inenaces, the 
people ,vho \vere faithful to St. Chrysost0I11, rather than 
communicate \vith Atticus, used to pray in the open 
air, exposed to many inconveniences.". 
In this \vay, Cyriacus, Bishop of Elnesa, \vas sent off 
to Persia, Palladius to Syene, Demetrius to the Oasis; 
the soldiers who conducted thenl treating thenl \"ith 
great indignity and cruelty. Serapion, Bishop of I-Iera- 
clea, ,vho had made himself especially obnoxious to the 
schísmatical party, \vas scourged, tortured, and banisheJ. 
I-lilarius, an old ascetic, ,vas scourged, and banishc\.l 
to the farthest part of Pontus. The priests ""ere sent 
away as far as to Arabia, IVlesopotanlia, the Thebaiù, 
and Africa. Stephen, a tHonk, ,vas scourged, Í111prisoned, 
and then banished to Pelusiutn. The holy ,vonlen who 
took part \vith the Saint, \vhether in Constantinople or 
elsewhere, had, at an earlier date, a share in the suffer- 
ings of his cause. Olympias especially, in spite of her 
high birth and connections, \vas sU111moned before the 
prefect of the itnperial city, and was heavily fined. She 
,vithdre\v to Cyzicus. Pentadia, another deaconess, 
widow of a man who had filled the consulate, was fined 
and imprisoned. Nicarete had to leave the city. 
It is not surprising that outrages so extreme should 
have filled Chrysostonl, not only \vlth horror, but \vith 
the most cruel anxiety \vhat \vas next to happen; and 
should have made him eager to learn frOln his corre- 
spondents the course of events ,vithout any delay. We 
have various letters of his, \vritten to Bishops and others 
under persecution; in others he Inakes application in 
their behalf in po\verful quarters, and on their libera- 
it Book xxü. 9, Oxford translation. 
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tion from prison he sends about the nc,vs of it. His 
exhortations to them are characteristic of the "Titer. 
II
 calls then1 "chanlpions ,vho are nobly fighting for 
the peace of the ,vorld."-Ep. 148. .L. \nd he realizes ,,'hat 
it is to be a chalnplon. I-Ie understands ,veIl that their 
prison ,,"as not ll1erely a building, or a chalnber, or a 
courtyard \vith a strong door to it, an honourable COl1- 
tì.nenlcnt, or the sltY'i.'cilltlJlce of an officer: " You are the 
inmates of a prison," he ,vrites; "you are enconlpassed 
\\'ith chains, shut up ,vith foul and filthy n1en. \\"ho, 
then, can be Illore blessed thJ.n you? \ Yhat have bright 
and spacious nlansions to compare in value ,vith that 
Inurky, filthy, fetid, and tormenting prison, undergone 
for God's sake? "-Ep. I 18. And he entreats them not 
to lose heart, but H day by day to prosecute their labours 
for the churches of the ,vorlù, that there 1nay be such a 
s
ttlenlent of matters as is suitable, and no abandonment 
uf their cause because of their being so fe,v and so baited 
on every side." -hp. I ï 4- 


5. 
He set the exalnple hirnself of ,vhat he preached: he 
never thought of dispensing himself fronl the ordinary 
oversight of his church, so far as it ,vas possible, even 
though he had been removed, as he says, to the extrenlity 
of the Ron1an \vorld. He had thoughts to besto\v even 
on the remissness of individual ecclesiastics at Constan- 
tinople. Several of his lctters are devoted to the case of 
t\VO of his priests, ,vho, ,vhether from fear of the court 
or other reason, had during his absence seldom preached 
or been present at the public devotions. "It has given 
me no comn10n pain," he ,vrites to one of them, "that 
both you and the priest Theophilus should have relaxed 
in your duties. I have been infonned that one oí you 
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has only preached five hon1ilies up to October, and the 
other none at all. This ne\vs has tried nIe more than 
I1IY desolate state here. Please to tell Il1e, then, if I am 
mistaken; if not, make a reformation. I low are you 
excusable if, at a tilne ,vhen others are in persecution, 
sent into exile, and variously harassed, you neither 
by your presence nor your teaching exert yourselves 
for your distressed people?"- hp. 203. He sends 
equally strong remonstrances to Theophilus. " N O\V," . 
he says, "is the very time for glory and much gain. 
The merchant does not get together his cargo by sitting 
do\vn in harbour, but by venturing across open seas."- 
hp. 119. And he ,vrites to a friend to complain of 
his not having been told the state of things. "I am 
infonned," he says, "that the one from indolence, the 
other from co\vardice, has not attended the sacred 
assenIbly. To Theophilus I have \vritten severely; 
Sallust I refer to you, for I kno\v, and am pleased to 
kno\v, ho\v n1ucÌ1 you are attached to hinI. And I an1 
pained that you have not even infornlcd l1le, Hluch less 
set hinl right, as you should have done. N o\V I beg you 
to do both yourself and nle the great kindness of givin
 
hinl a startling notice, and not to suffer hin1 to sleep or 
to be idle. For if he does not sho\v becoming courage 
in our present tempestuous \veather, \vhat good \vill 
he be to us when calm and peace succeed? "-.E.p. 210. 
\Vhile he thus kept his eyes on his clergy at home, he 
,vas exemplifying the san1e zeal for the conversion of 
the heathen \vhich \ve have seen in hinI at Nicæa. At 
that time he had been busying himself in the extension 
of religion in Phænicia; and though Cucusus ,vas, as he 
says, at the extrenlity of the etnpire, it \vas on that very 
account only the more central place for missionary 
enterprises in the ,vide range of countries ,vhich bordered 
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forget, in these more exp.1n..::i\-e thought..::, the ,velfare of 
the poor people \\"ho \\"ere his imnIediate neighbours.. 
\\ e have seen him refusing sunlS of money \vhen offered 
to hioI by friends' one of the channels into ,,-:Úch he 
contri\-ed to dÏ\"ert their liberality ,,-as the supply of the 
\\ ants of the poor round about him, especiallv during 
a famine ,,-hich happened ,,-hile he ,,-as at Cucusus. 
He also redeemed fronl slavery ulany \\ ho had been 
taken captive by the Isaurian robbers, and sent then} 
to their homes. 


6. 
...-\mid these various exercises of faith and piety he 
had not been neglectful of the duties of the cause f..)r 
\\hich he suffert.
 b3.ni
hrnent" It \\as incunlbent up,)n 
hinl to rouse Chri=:::tcndon1 in his o\\-n behalf, and he had 
been prolllpt and earnest in doing so. \Ye have letters 
"ritten by hin1 to the Bishops of Thessalonica, Corinth, 
Srnnada
 Laodicea, :\Iopsuestia, Jerusalem, Carthage, 
Jlilan, Brèscia, and ...\.quileia. ...-\bove all, h
 addressed 
hi[ns
lf to the Holy See, and his friends ealously pro- 

....cuted the appeal \vhich he initiated. 
Iany of thenI 
:laù fled to Ronle; and though Pope Innocent did not 
at once decide on the n1aÌn points at issue bet,,-een the 
Saint and his enen1Ìes, yet he had no scruple in a\:- 
knowledging hinI and cOlnnlunicating- ,vith hin1 as 
Bishop of Constantinople, and by consequ
nce in reject- 
iag the pretensions of the 
chisnlatical party \vhich had 
tak
n pO
3e
..::ion of lùs S
. Innocent could do no more 
a
 the Il10n1ent; but it ,vas easV' to prophesy ,,"hat his 
ul
imate detennination ,,-ould be. Every thing then 
seetned turning out in the Saint's fa\Pour; hi$ reputa- 
tion, his celebrity. his influence. had been greatly in- 
treased by tile nh"1surcs ,,-hich his ene'l1h..s had taken to 
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ruin hin). I Ie ,vas doing greatct things at CUCUSU5 than 
he had done at Constdntinople. Dcbarred fronl the 
cxercise of his special gift, his eloquent voice, he nloved 
1l10re forcibly the hearts of men by his very absence 
fron1 the scene of the \vorld ; and he had the opportunity 
of showing- ho\v little he depended on the breath of 
popular fa\rour, ho\v 111uch on hinlself and on his God, 
tor that \rig-our and energy \vhich had been the charac- 
terist ics of his public life. 
I Iabitually sanguine, he sharcd the belicf of his friendg 
that the trillll1ph of his cause \vas at hand. ....\s he had 
no resentnleJ1Ìs in respect to his persecutors, so he had 
no nlisg-ivings about his conling victory over thetll; and 
if his hopcfulness forfeits for hitH the praise of prophecy, 
it evi nces the more excellent grace of patience and trust. 
I Ie ""as as CJ.S)' about the future at Cucusus a
 he had 
been at Nicæa. lIe \vrites to Olynlpias thus: 


It I do not despair of happier till1es, considering that lIe is at the 
hehn of the universe who overcomes the storm, not by hunlan 
skiH, but by Hisfinl. If He does not do so at once, this is because 
it is His rule to take this course; and, when cvils have increased 
and reached their fullness, and a change is despaired of by the 
many, thcn to work lIis lHan ellous and strange work, n1anifcsting 
that power which is His prcrogative', while c>.crcising withal the 
:.:-ndurance of the aftlicted. Never be cast down, then j for one 
thing alone is fearful, that is, sin."-Eþ. I. 


r\gain : 


"Cherish a full conviction that you will see me aga:n, and will 
be released from your present distress, and will receive the great 
gain, now as hitherto, which follows frOln it."-Ep. ::!. 


And still t110re strikingly in the folIo,,"ing interesting 
and touching passage, ,,"hich belongs to a later yedf of 
his exile, \vhen he \vas no longer at Cucusus : 
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"I speak not for the sake of consoling you, but I know that so 
it absolutely shall be. For, unless it were so to be, long ago, as it 
seems to Ine, should I have departed hence, so far as the trials go 
which have come upon me. For, not to speak of all that I suffered 
in Constar:tinople, you n1ay easily understand how many things 
have happened to me since I left the city, in my long and painful 
journey hitherto, n10st of which were enough to cause tny death; 
how n1any things after I arrived here, how 111(lny things after my 
dislodglnent frOln CUCUSU5, how lnany things during n1Y stay at 
Arabissus. Yet I got through them all, and aln now in health and 
in all safety, to the asto
lishment of all the Armenians, that a 
frame so feeble, so spider-like, should be able to bear such unbear- 
able cold, should be able to breathe in it, when even those who 
are accustomed to sharp winters are seriously affected by it. 
i\ evertheless I have remained unh8.nned even to this dJ.Y, and 
have escaped the hands of brigands in their many inroads; and 
have been preserved an1Ïd want of the necessaries of life, and with- 
out even a bath to recruit me, although when I \vas in Constanti- 
nople I had constant need of one; yet here I have found nlY state 
of body such that I have not even had a desire for this refresh- 
ment , and have been all the healthier. And no insalubritv of air 
J , 
nor desolateness of place, nor absence of stores, nor scarcity of 
drugs, nor unskilfulness of physicians, nor difficulty of baths, nor 
absolute confinement, or rather imprisonment, in one room, nor 
want of exercise, which was always necessary to lne, nor my 
atmosphere of smoke, nor alarms of robbers, nor the state of siege, 
nor any other hard;,hip, has availed to destroy 1YJe; but I am in 
better health here than I was with you, though I then took such 
care of myself. Think over aU this, and shake off the despondency 
with which n1Y trial has oppressed you, and give over your need- 
less and painful self-intlictions."-Eþ. 4- 


I i\nd then he goes on to bid her read a treatise ,vhich he 
sends her, and \vhich lias for its title the noble nlaxin1, 
" Be true to yourself, and no one can harm you." 
And here I pause in my sketch of the last years of 
this many-gifted Saint, this most natural and human of 
the creations of supernatural grace. 
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1. 
\ ",[lIENCE is this devotiun to St. John Chryso
ton
, 
/ \ \\ hich leads 111e to dwell 11 pon the thought of 
hinl, and luakcs Ule kindle at his nalHe, \\'hen so luany 
other great Saints, as the year brings round thcir festivals, 
conllnand indeed IHY veneration, but exert no personal 
cJaiu1 upon IllY heart? l\Iany holy tl1cn have died in 
exile, l11any holy Inen have been successful preachers; 
and \\'hat n10re can \ve \vrite upon St. Chrysostom's Il10nu- 
IlIcnt than this, that he \vas eloquent and that he suf- 
fered persecution? lIe is not an Athanasius, expounding 
a sacred doglna \\"ith a lun1inousness \\rhich is aln10st 
an inspirtltion; 110r is he Athanasius, again, in his 
rOll1antic life-long adventurcs, in his sublin1c solitarincss, 
in hi
 ascendency over all classes of men, in his series of 
triumphs over I11aterial force and civil tyranny. Nor, 
except by the contrast, docs he relnind us of that .J. \111- 
brose \\"ho kept his ground obstinately in an ÎIllperial 
city, and fortified hin1self against the heresy uf a court 
by the living raillpart of a dcvoted population. Nor is 
he Gregory or Basil, rich in the literature and philoso- 
phy of Greece, and eillbellishing the Church \\'ith the 
spoiis of heathcnisln. .J. \gain, he is not an Augustine, 
devoting long years to one Inasterpiece of thought, and 
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laying, in successive controversies, the foundations of 
theology. N or is he a Jerome, so dead to the \vorld 
that he can ilnitate the point and \vit of its \vriters \vith- 
out danaer to hinlself or scandal to his brethren. He 
ð 
has not tranlpled upon heresy, nor smitten emperors, 
nor beautified the house or the service of God, nor knit 
together the portions of Christendom, nor founded a 
religious order, nor built up the frame\vork of doctrine, 
nor expounded the science of the Saints; yet I love hinl, 
as I love David or St. Paul. 
How am I to account for it? It has not happened to 
me, as it might happen to many a man, that I have 
devoted time and toil to the study of his \vritings or of 
his history, and cry up that upon \vhich I have nlade an 
outlay, or love \vhat has beconle familiar to nle. Cases 
may occur when our adnliration for an author is only 
adnliration of our o\vn comments on him, and when our 
love of an old acquaintance is only our love of oil] 
times. For me, I have not \vritten the life of Chrysos- 
tOIn, nor translated his \vorks, nor studied Scripture in 
his exposition, nor forged \veapons of controversy out of 
his s
yings or his doings. Nor is his eloquence of a kinLl 
to carry anyone a\vay \vho has ever so little kno\vledge 
of the oratory of Greece and ROlne. It is not force of 
\vords, nor cogency of argulnent, nor harmony of COln- 
position, nor depth or richness of thought, \vhich consti... 
tutcs his po\ver,-\vhence, then, has he this influence, so 
mysterious, yet so strong? 
I consider St. Chrysostom's charm to lie in his intÏtnate: 
sympathy and compassionateness for the whole \vorld, 
not only in its strength, but in its \vcakness; in the 
lively regard \vith \vhich he vie\vs every thing that comes 
before him, taken in the concrete, \vhether as n1ade aÍter 
its own kind or as gifted \vith a nature higher than its 
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0\\711. Not that 
nr religious l11an,-above all, not that 
any Saint,-could possibJy contri,'c to ab:-;tract the love of 
the \\"()rk fron1 the love of its .:\Iakcr, or could fecI a 
tenderness for eartlr \yhich did not spring fronl devotion 
to hcavpn; or as if he \,'ould not love every thing just: in 
that degree in \\'hich the Creator loves it, and accorJing 
to the InCaSl1re of gifts \,'hich the Creator has bcsto\,'cd 
upon it, anò prc-cn1inentJy for the Creator's sake. But 
this is the charactcristic of all Saints; and I anl speaking, 
not of ,,'hat St. Chrysost0I11 had in COOlmon ,,'ith othcrs, 
but ,,'hat he had special to hinlsclf; and this specialty, 
I conceive, is the interest \vhich he takes in all things, 
not so far as God has nlade then1 alike, but as He has 
Inade thenl different from each other. I speak of the 
discrio1inating affcctionatenc
s \\'ith \vhich he accepts 
everyone for ,,,hat is personal in hinl and unlike others. 
I speak of his versatile recognition of mcn, one by onc, 
for the sake of that portion of good, be it nlore or less, 
of a lower order or a higher, "rhich has severally been 
lodged in them; his eager contenlplation of the Jnany 
things they do, effect, or produce, of all their great vv'orks, 
as nations or as states; nay, even as they are corrupted 
or disguised by evil, so faï as that evil nlay in iIl1agina- 
tion be disjoined froln their proper nature, or may be 
regarded as a mere Inatcrial disorder apart from its 
fonnal character of guilt. I speak of the kindly spirit 
and the genial ten1per \vith which he looks round at all 
things \"hich this \vonderful \vorld contains; of the 
graphic fidelity \vith \\"hich he notes them do\\'n upon 
the tablets of his mind, and of the pr0111ptitude and 
propriety ,,'ith \\'hich he calls them up as arguments 
or illustrations in the course of his teaching as the 
occasion requires. Possessed though he be Ly the fire 
of divine charity, he has not lost one fibre, he docs 
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not miss one vibration, of the con1plicated whole of 
hun1an sentin1ent and affection; like the miraculous 
bush in the desert, \vhich, for all the flan1e that \vrapt it 
round, \vas not thereby consumed. 
Such, in a transcendent perfection, \vas the gaze, as 
\ve tnay reverently suppose, \vith \\rhich the loving Father 
of all surveyeJ in eternity that universe even in its 
tninutest details \d1Ích He had decreed to create; such 
the loving pity \vith \vhich He spoke the \vord \vhen the 
due moment caIne, and began to Inould the finite, as 
He created it, in His infinite hands; such the \vatchful 
solicitude \vith \vhich he no\v keeps IIis catalogue of 
the innuinerable bird::; of heaven, and counts day by 
day the very hairs of our head and the alternations 
of our breathing. Such, n1uch Inore, is the a\vful 
contemplation \vith \\Thich He encompasses incessantly 
everyone of those souls on \vhon1 He heaps His Inercies 
here, in order to nlake theln the intimate associates 
of His o\vn eternity hereafter. And \ve too, in our 
lneasure, are bound to imitate Hiol in our exact and 
vivid apprehension of Himself and of His \vorks. As 
to I-limself, \ve love Hinl, not simply in His nature, but 
in His triple personality, lest we becon1e 111ere pantheists. 
And so, again, \ve choose our patron Saints, not for 
,vhat they have in common \vith each other (else the:-e 
could be no room for choice at all), but for \vhat is 
peculiar to them severally. That which is my \van-ant, 
therefore, for particular devotions at all, becomes itself 
my reason for devotion to St. John Chrysostom. In him 
I recognize a special pattern of that very gift of discrilni- 
n1.tion. He may indeed be said in some sense to have a 
devotion of his o\vn for everyone \vho comes across 
him,-for persons, ranks, classes, callings, societies, con- 
sidered as divine \vorks and the subjects of his good 
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offices or good \vill, and therefore I have a dev,)tion {Of 
hinl. 
I t is this observant benevolence \"hich gives to his CÀ- 
po
ition of Scriptun-' its chief characteristic. lIe is kno\vn 
in ecclesiastical literature as the expounder, above all 
others, of its literal sensc. No\\' in olystical comments 
the direct object \vhich the ,vritcr sets before hinl is the 
])i\'inc ..l\uthor IIilnself of the "rritten \Vorù. Such a 
"Titer sees in Scripture, not so 111uch the ,yorks of God, 
as II is nature and attributes; the Teacher Inore than 
the definite teaching, or its human instrulnents, \vith 
thcir drifts and nloti\"es, their courses of thought, their 
cirCUtTlstances and persol1cll peculiarities. IIc loses the 
creature in the glory ,,"hich surrounds the Creator. The 
problell1 before hinl is not \vhat the inspired \vritcr 
directly 111eant, and ,,'hy, but, out of the Inyriad of 
n1c.lnings present to the Infinite Being \\'ho inspired 
hilll, \vhich it is that is I110st illustrative of that Great 
Being's all-holy att! ibl1te
 and solenln di
positions. 
'Thus, in the Psalter, he ,vill drop David and Israel anti 
the Tenlple together, dnd ,,-ill recognise notIling- there 
but the shado,,'s of those grecltcr truths ,vhich relnain 
for ever. Accordingly, thc 111ystical C0i111ncnt will be of 
an objcctive character; whercas a "Titer \"ho delights to 
ponder hUI11an nature and hUI11.1I1 affairs, to analyse the 
\\'orkings of the Blind, anù to contenlplate what is sub- 
jectivc to it, is naturalIy drawn to investig-ate thc' sense 
of the sacred \vriter hiI11sclf, ,\'ho ,,'as the organ of the 
re\"elation, that is, he ,vill invèstigatc the literal sense. 
Ko,v, in the instance of St. Chrysostoln, it so happens 
that literal exposition is the historical characteristic of 
the school in \vhich he ""as brought up; so that if he 
C0111I11ented on Scripture at all, he any ho,v \"üulù have 
adopted that Inethod; still, there have been rnany literal 
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expositors, but only one Chrysostom. It is St. Chrysús- 
tom who is the charm of the method, not the method 
that is the charm of St. Chrysostom. 
That charm lies, as I have said, in his habit and his 
po\ver of throwing himself into the minds of others, of 
imagining \vith exactness and \vith sympathy circunl- 
stances or scenes \vhich were not before him, and of 
bringing out \vhat he has apprehended in ,vords as 
direct and vivid as the apprehension. His page is like 
the table of a ca1nera lucida, which represents to us the 
living action and interaction of all that goes on around 
us. That loving scrutiny, with which he follows the 
Apostles as they reveal themselves to us in their \vri t- 
ings, he practises in various \vays to\vards all men, living 
and dead, high and lo\v, those \vhom he admires and 
those whom he weeps over. I-Ie \vrites as one who \vas 
ever looking out with sharp but kind eyes upon the 
\vodd of men and their history; and hence he has 
always something .to -produce about them, ne\v or old, 
to the purpose of his argument, \vhether from books or 
from the experience of life. Head and heart ,vere full 
to overflo\ving \vith a stream of Iningled ",vine and 
milk," of rich vigorous thought and affectionate feeling. 
This is \vhy his manner of \vriting is so rare and special; 
and \vhy, \vhen once a student enters into'it, he \vill ever 
recognize him, \vherever he nleets with extracts from him. 


2. 
But I must go on ,vith the history of his banishment, 
\vhich I have left in order to enlarge upon the character 
of his tnind and of his teaching. The evils \vhich he 
first denounced at Antioch came to a crisis at Constanti- 
nople, and he hinlself \'las the prin.(:ipal victim of them. 
Hi" cause ,vas that of the strict party in the Church, 
,- J9 
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and the fire of envy and nlalice, of ".hich he had spoken, 
bur
t forth against hinl as its representative. For a 
titnc, in a city ".hich boasted that it ne\'cr had been 
pagan, the goodiy f(l'Òric of ChristiJ.uity \"J.S little bctter 
than a heap of ruins. 1'he transportation of its saintly 
Bishop \\"as the signal for a schisll1 \vhich it took years 
to heal; and, "rorsc still, it \vas a triul1lph of the secular 
p.lrty, \vhich has never been reversed do\vn to this dcty. 
1n the present state of the Greek Church ""e read the 
1110ral of the conflict in "rhich St. Chrysostoln ,vas en- 
gaged. .t\ccordingly, there "'as n1uch of significance in 
t:he coincidence that, on the very d.\')" on \vhich he \vas 
carried over to Asia, fire literally did break out in the 
cathedral, \vhcre he had so latcly preached, and in his 
vcry pulpit. "There suddenly appeared," to u
e the 
\\"ords of Fleury, .. a great flaIne in the church, fronl the 
pulpit fron1 \vhich he used to preach. The fire ascended 
to the roof, and then burst forth on the outside, so that 
it ,vas burnt to the grùund. rrhe flanles, driven by a 
violent \,"ind, spanned the squarc like a bridge, seized 
upon the palace \vherc the 
enate as
ell1bled, and burnt 
it do\vn in three hour
. 1'hc Catholics looked upon it 
as a Iniraclc; son1C accused the schis1113.tical pJ.rty of 
it; they, and after thenl the pagans, inlputed it to the 
Catholics." 110\\ ever origin(tting, it typified the 5piritu
d 
devastation of the Church of Constantinoplc, 
1'hc court party \vould perhaps give the catastrophe a 
different application; they 1night see in it the fortunes 
of S1. Chrysost0I11 hin1self. 1'hus blazed and burnt out, 
they might say. the glories of that eloquent prc.lchcr, 
who held been so hastily brought to the iInpèrial city. 
It \\"as a great pity that he had ever left ..< \ntioch; for 
wbat haJ he done since hè can1C but create confusion in 
the Church ? 
 0 one denied his oratorical powers; but 
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he had neither discretion nor patience; and, after t\\TO 
or three years, here \vas the end of it. As some brilliant 
nleteor, he had glared and disappeared. He thought, 
forsooth, to get back fron1 banishnlent; but that never 
\vould be. 1-1 is enemies were far too strong and too 
determined to allo\v hiln the chance of it. They \vere 
resolved utterly to blot out his name and his menlory; 
he would be \vritten in the sand; posterity would not 
kno\V him, except as one \vho had caused great scandals, 
and had undergone the penalty of them. 
Such anticipations, plausible as they \vere, have been 
falsified by the event; the cause of truth and sanctity 
cannot utterly be defeated, ho,vever poor be the measure 
of justice \vhich is accorded to it even on the long-run. 
The Saint, ho\vcver, ,vas over-sanguine, as \ve have seen, 
in his anticipations of a contrary kind. Certainly at 
length he \vas brought back in triumph to his see; but 
he \vas brought back in his coffin. That first momentary 
presentiment, \vhen he took leave of his deaconesses at 
Constantinople, \vas the true one. His earthly career 
\vas coming to an end. Here, then, \ve are come round 
to the point [ronl \vhich I have digressed, and I resume 
the narrative \vhere I left of( 


3. 
The reader may recollect that St. Chrysostom got to 
Cucusus in the autumn. His enemies seelned to have 
hoped that the winter \vould conlplete for them \vhat 
they had begun; he, on the contrary, looked fonvard to 
it \vith cheerfulness. Both parties were disappointed; it 
did not kill hinl, but it inflicted on him great suffering; 
it told most for his enemies, for they would infer that he 
CGuld not possibly bear the recurrence of many such 
trials. 
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In the early spring of the following year (405) he 
\\ rote to Olyn1pias thus: 


" I write to you aft a recovery frOIu the very gates of death j 
on this account it was a great joy to me that )our servants have 
not reached 111e till now, when I an} getting into port j for, had 
they come while I \\ as still tossing out at sea, and shipping the 
heavy waves of my illness, it would not have been easy for me to 
decei\re you with good tidings, when there could only be bad. 
The \\ inter was more severe than usual, and brought on, what was 
worse than itself, IHY stOIuach cOIuplaint j and for two whole 
months I was no better than the dead, or e\ren worse. So far I 
lived as to be alive to the 111iseries that encompassed 111e j day- 
dawn, and noon, all were night to 111e; I was confined to I11Y bed 
all day. \\Tith a thousand contri\.ances, I could not avoid the 111is- 
chief which the cold dill n1C; though I had a fire, and submitted to 
the oppressive smoke, and imprisoned luyself in one room, and 
had coverings without llmnber, and never ventured to pass the 
threshold, nevertheless I used to suffer in the most grievous way 
frOJ11 continual vomitings, headache, disgust at food, and obstinate 
sleeplessness, through the long intenninable nights. Hut I will 
not distress you longer with this account of 111Y troubles j I am 
now rid of theln all."-.E.p. 6. 


I..atcr in the spring- he reports that the marauding 
bands had again n1adc their appearance: 


"To TIIEODOTUS. 


" I t was no slight relief in the desolateness of this place to be able 
to \\ rite frequcntly to you j but even this resource has been cut ofT 
by thc circumstancc of thcse Isaurian troubles. For, as soon as 
spring came, thc brigands shot forth with it, and spread thcmselvcs 
out over all the roads, to thc stoppagc of all traffic. Free women 
wcre carried off and men slain. I know how anxious you are to 
know about n1Y health. After serious suffering in the past winter, 
I am now somewhat getting round, though I am still distressed by 
the changes in the weather. \Vinter is in force even now j how- 
ever, I look forward to be rid of the remains of Iny illness when 
sunlluer is fairly come. Ind
ed, nothing so tries Inc as cold. 
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nothing does n1e so Inuch good as sumlner and the comfort of 
Lcin
 warm."-Eþ. 14 0 . 


In thus speaking hopefully of the approaching summer, 
hè did but sho\v his cheerful temper; for, 'v hen it 
actually can1e, he "ras forced to confess to some friends, 
" The SUlnmer distresses n1e not less than the cold."-Ep. 
146. Earth and sea temper the sky for us, and keep 
the atn10sphere in a due n1edium of heat and cold. But 
Chrysostom ,vas in a desert country, ,vhich gave him no 
protection against weather of any kind, neither against 
the sun nor against the frost. 
Yet his spirit did not sink under his di:,appointing 
cxp
ricnce of the clill1ate, as the follo\ving letter sho\vs : 


"To CASTOR. 


"I know well it will be a great plea
ure to you to learn how I 
fare. I am rid of IUY weakness of ston1ach; I aln well; and, in 
spite of beleaguering, raids, loneliness, and a host of 111isfortunes, I 
am in no depression or trouble of l11ind, and am in the enjoyment 
of security, leisure, quiet, and keep your n1atters daily in my 
thoughts, and talk of thelll with all who visit me."-Eþ. 130. 


Ho\\rever, as autumn dre\v on, and his first year \vas 
con1pleted, the face of things altered. \Vhether the 
barbarians \vere stronger, or the garrison at Cucusus had 
been weakened or removed; ,vhether it \vas some schelne 
of the Saint's enen11es to bring about a death \vhich as 
yet they had not effected, so it \vas, that at the beginning 
of winter he ,vag persuaded, or he found, that he \Vé)S 
not safe at CUCl1SUS; the gates of the city ,vere thro\vn 
open to him, and he ,vas advised or obliged to leave it 
for the mountain region in the neighbourhood. Old as 
he ,vas, enfeebled by recent illness, ignorant of the 
rountry and sens!tive to the climate, and, as it ,vould 
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appear, ,,'ithout attendants, he had to face the \vi1d 
,,'inter as he best could, and to ,vander fron1 villa
e to 
village, according as the alann of the Isaurians chased 
hin1 to and fro. In this ,,-ay he advanced at length to 
the distance of sixt). n1Ïles fron1 Cucusus, to a city called 
.. \ rabissus. I Ic knc". the Bishop of this place, and it 
was professedly defendcd by a fortress, ,,-hich at least 
served for its o,vn defence. Into this fortress he thrc,v 
hin1self; it ,,'as a prison rather than a place of refuge. 
out at least it ,\.as secure; and ,\-hen he fell ill again of 
the cold there, he got S0111C sort of 111edical aid, though 
Il1edicincs "ere not to be procurcd. At this time he 
,\--rites as fo110\\'5 : 


CC To NICOLAS. 


"Lately I have been flitting from place to place in the very 
depth of winter, now in towns, now in ravines and woods, driven 
to and fro by the inroads of the I saurians. \Vhen this disturbance 
had at 1cngth abated a little, I left these desolate places, and be- 
took myself to Arabissus; not to the town, for that is quite as 
unsafe as they are, but to the fortress, which, however, in spite of 
its being safer, was a worse dwelling than any prison. And, be- 
sides the ilnlninent prospect of death day by day from the Isau- 
rians, who were n1aking their attacks in every direction, and 
destroying hUlnan beings and houses by fire and sword, I am in 
dread of famine too, from our want of resources, and the nUlnber 
who have taken refuge here. And I have had to endure a tedious 
illness, brought on by the winter and my incessant wanderings, 
and I still carry the reluains of it, though I have recovered from 
its violence."-.E.p. 69. 


And to Polybius: 


"I ]an1ent your separation from me as a hc
n-ier trial than this 
desolateness, my illness, and the winter. The winter, indeed, has 
added to it; for it has deprived me of that intercourse by letter, 
which was my sole rdief of your nlost painful absence; road5 
being blocked up by vast drifts of snow, and thc passage inter. 
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mpted, whether from the outward world hither, or fron1 hence to 
you. And now the same obstruction is caused by fear of the 
Isaurians; nay, 11luch greater, increasing the desolateness, putting 
into confusion, flight, and exile the whole population. No one any 
longer endures to remain at home; all leave their dwellings and 
scamper off. The cities are but walls and roofs; and the ravines 
and woods are cities. \Ve, who dwell in .Armenia, are obliged to 
run from place to place day after day, living the life of nomads and 
strollers, from fear to settle any where; slIch confusion reigns. 
\Vhen the plunderers come up, they slaughter, burn, enslave; when 
they are even rumoured, they put to flight the inhabitants of the 
cities, nay, I may say, l1lurder the In also; for the young children, 
who have been suddenly forced to fly, as if slTloked out of thcir 
houses, in the dead of night, often in hard frost, have needed no 
!sam"ian sword, but have been frozen to death in the snow."- 
Ep. 127. 


To another friend he says, "In ,vhatever direction you 
go, you ,,,ill see torrents of blood, heaps of corpses, 
houses demolished, cities sacked." -Ep. 68. He seen1S 
to have been besieged at Arabissus, fron1 the following 
passage: 


"To THEODOTüS. 


(C The troubles of the siege increase daily, and here we are seated 
in this fort as in a trap. Just at midnight, when no one expected 
it, a band of three hundred Isaurians spread through the city, and 
were all but getting possession of nle. However, the hand of God 
took them off again before I knew any thing about it, so that I 
escaped the alann as well as the danger; ani, when day was come,. 
then at last I heard what had chanced."-Eþ. 133. 


At length the storm ble\v over, and he ,vas in con1pa- 
rative security, and he ren1ained in the place for nearly 
the ,vhole of his second year of exile (A.D. 406). He 
'vas able to employ himself in teaching the poor people. 
and he contrived, as I have said before, by means of the 
money sent him hy friends, to relieve their "
ants \vhen 
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a fanlÍnc set In. Before the year ,vas over, he returned 
to Cucusus. 
.1\ third "Tinter can1C, anù brought its usual hardships 
a1ong- ,,'ith it. \V1C find the Saint again "reak and 
suHcring at the beginning of ..\.D. 407; but by this tiIl1C 
hc was in S0I11e n1c
sure acclilnated to the p1acc, and he 
\\Tas able to express content at the state of his health: 


"To ELPIDIUS. 


" I have leal ned at last to bear the Armenian winter, with some 
suffering, indeed, such as nlay be expected in the instance of so 
feeble a fraIne, but still with real success. This is, by 111eans of 
}"igidly confining loyself indoors when the cold is unbearable. As 
to the othcr seasons, I find them most plcasant and enjoyable, so 
as to enable nle comfortably to recover fronl the illness brought on 
by the winter."-.E.p. 142. 


And to Olyn1pias: 


" Do not be anxious on my account. It is true that the winter 
was what th
 season is in Anncnia; one need say no more; but it 
has not done me any great hann, since I take great precautions 
against it. I kcep up a constant fire, and have every part of my 
slnall room closed. I put on a great deal of clothing, and I never 
stir out. A few days ago, nothing would stay on my ston13ch, 
from the se,'crity of the weather. I took, among other remedies, 
the mcdicine which Sync
ctiU1n gave lHe, and, aftcr using it, I got 
wcll by the end of three days. 1 had a second attack; 1 used it 
again, and got completely well. Do not, then, make yourself 
anxious about nlY wintering here, for I feel much easier and bctter 
than I did last ycar."-Eþ. 4. 


I t "'as at this date that he \vrote to the same corre- 
spondent the striking letter, part of \\Thich I quoted in 
n1Y foregoing Chapter; in ,,"hich he confidently foretells 
his return from banishn1ent, on the ground of his having 
been so \vonderfully presenred hitherto, and enabled to 
triuInph o\'er the accun1ulatcd trials \\Thicp I)odily \veak- 
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ness, tIlc seasons, and his \vanderings and privations 
brought upon him. So hopefully for hinl, so unsatis- 
factorily for his enenlies, opened the third year of his 
exile at the place \vhich ,vas to have been his death. 


4. 
.. But the fairer \vere his prospects, the more certain 
\vas their disappointment. He \vas in their hands; 
they had sentenced him to die, and only hesitated ho,v 
his death ,vas to be brought about. They had no \vish 
to do the deed themselves, if it could be done \vithout 
them; but do it they Inust, if circumstances \vould not 
do it for theine Cucusus promised to spare thein the 
odiunl of his murder; and doubtless they ,vould listen 
,vith complacency to the complaints about his discom- 
forts and his aihnents \vhich fronl tinle to time he trans- 
mitted to Constantinople. It ,vas easy to fancy them 
the tokens of a broken spirit, and the harbingers of the 
consunlmation they desired, ,vhen they \vere but his pro- 
tests against injustice and cruelty, and the spontaneous 
relief of a soul too great to care about being misinter- 
preted. \Yhen tiine \vent on, and the end did not come, 
\vhen even his "randerings in the mountains and his flight 

o Arabissus did not subdue him, they \vere pronlpted to 
1110re violent and summary dealings ,vith him. 
lIe must be carried off to some still more inhospitable 
region; he l1lust undergo the slo\v torture of a stilllTIore 
exhausting journey. Cold and heat, ,vind and rain, 
night-air, bad lodging, un\vholeson1e ,vater, long foot- 
Inarches, rough-paced ll1ules,-these ,vere to be the 
instrunlents of his martyrdo1l1. He \vas to die by 
inches; ,vant of sleep, ,vant of rest, ,vant of food and 
ll1edicine, and the collapse certain to follo\v, \vere to 
extinguish the brave spirit \vhich hitherto had risen 
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superior to all sorro\vs. A rescript ,,-as gained frol11 the 
Elnperor .l\rcadius, banishing hin1 to l>ityus upon the 
north-cast coa
t of the Euxine. 
Tn that sentence the curtain falls upon the history of 
the Saint. I lis corrcsponJence ceases; the letter, so 
full of sunshine, to ,\'hich I have several tin1es referred, 
"'as apparently hi
 last. IT e lcaycs us \vith the languaf,'C 
of hopc upon his lips. I t is ,veIl that he should tInts 
close the great dralDa, in ,d1Ïch he "'as the chief actor. 
Bright, pleasant thoughts, nought but ,vhat is radiant, 
nought but ,,,hat is enlivenin6" c.lnd consolatory, attaches 
to the historical n1eIl10ry of St. Chrysoston1. But the 
devout heart seeks to lift the veil; it desires even anlid 
the changes of nIortality llotas audÙ c ct l'cdderc voces: 
it ,,'ould fain be near to cotnCort hinl in his agony, anù 
to hear his last cry. 
I t may not be; ,vhen his letters ,,"ould be most 
precious, they a re, as I have said, denied to us. In the 
case of a Saint, ,ve arc left to faith. It has been other- 
,\'ise \vith others. There "'as a Protestant nlissionary, 
in the first years of this century, ,vho, after atten1pting 
the conversion of a ::\Iahonletan country, "ras conIn1itted 
to the rough charge of a Tartar courier, not for exile, 
but for return to his o\\'n England. I I urried on by 
force:l journeys, and having at the tin1e a deadly nlalady 
upon' hinI, he gradualIy sank under the cruel punish- 
n1ent, and breathed out his ,\'earied spirit at the very 
spot ,,'hich, 1400 years before, had ,vitnessed the death 
of John Chrysoston1. Let us trust that that zealous 
preacher canIe under the shado\\' of the Catholic doctor, 
that he touched the bones of Eliseus, and that, all errors 
forgiven, he lives to God through the intercession of the 
Confessor, to ,vhom in place and manner of death he 
was un1t
d. The friends of IIenry l\Iartyn arc in pos- 
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session of his journal up to \vithin ten days of his death; 
for us, ,ve must ,vait till ,ve are admitted to the com- 
pany of St. Chrysostom above, if such be our blessed- 
ness, before ,ve kno\v the last sufferings, the last thoughts, 
the prayers and consolations, the patience, s\veetness, 
gentleness, and charity in his death, of that great n1Ïnd. 


5. 
Let us glean ,vhat ,ve can from history and tradition 
of that last unknown journey. 
First, 'YC kno\v that Pityus is on the very verge of the 
R_Olnan enlpire, to the north of Colchis, close to Sarma- 
tia, and under the Caucasus. It had been a large and 
rich city in an earlier century, and ,vas situated in a 
region so peculiarly a border country, that in Dioscurias, 
which lay south of it, as many as sevcnty languages or 
dialects \vere spoken. Fronl that city it ,vas distant 
about fifty miles, and Dioscurias ,vas distant as much as 

80 miles from Trapezus.* This portion, ho\vever, of 
his journey ,vas held in reserve for the Saint's destruc- 
tion: he never got so far as Trapezus; and it concerns 
us lllore to consider ho,v he travelled to\vards it. There 
were three routes from Cucusus thither; the most direct 
lay through l\lelitene and Satala; but this he certainly 
did not pursue, or he could not have died in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neocæsarea. To direct his course to 
N eocæsarea, he nlust have passed through Sebaste, and 
Sebaste he might reach by either of t\VO routes,-by 
Cæsarea or by l\lelitene. Both of these ,vere high 
111ilitary roads, and beyond Sebaste he n1ight be helped 
on still further by another high road at least as far 
as Sebastopolis, ,yhich is either 365 or 330 nlilcs fron1 
Cucusus, according to the route ".hich was chosen for 
· Smith's Dictionary. 
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hin1. Thus \ve may say, that it took, more or less, 400 
Iniles to kill hinl. The narrative \yhich I shall presently 
transcribe says that hi
 journey lasted thrce 1110nths, 
which is hardly c nccivable, unless he \\'as detained 
frol11 tinle to tinle by illness or other causes on the way. 
So nlucJl for his route; next, as to the placc of his 
death, ,,'c have historical infornlation that he died at 
Coman a in l'ontus; 3.nll thence it ,vas that his sacred 
body ,vas conveyed sonIC years aftenvards to Constanti- 
noplc. 
{hen, as to the ùay: Socrates tells us that it ,,'as the 
14th of SeptcIllber, thc day since set apart, in conse. 
ql1cncc of the e\'cnts of later history, as thc fcast of the 
Exaltation of the IIoly Cross. 
So far "rc can speak \\.ithout hesitation; but ,vhen "'c 
set ourselves to trace the occurrences of his closing 
l11onths, and the particulars of his journey, \ve find our- 
selves \\'ithout any lllateri:1.ls for the undertaking. \Ve 
have ncither public dCCLirncnts nor the private letters of 
hinlself or of his friends to assist us in the task. The 
narrati\'c \\'hich c0l111TIonly, and by great authorities, is 
received as authentic, is \\...itten by one of his contell1- 
pJraries and friends; but he \vas no eye-\vitne:;s of "'hat 
he relates, nor does h
 tell us ho\v he got his infunnation. 
lIowcver, I present it to the readcr as it stanùs : 


6. 


" The rescript," said Palladius, " ordered that hc should 
be transported to Pityus, a Ill0st ,\'ild place of the 
1'yanians, lying on the coast of the Euxinc. And the 
Prætorian soldiers, ,,'ho conveyed hin1, urged hin1 for- 
,\'ard on his journey ,\'ith such haste, saying that it ,\"as 
according to thcir orùers, that it appcared as if their 
pro1110tion depended on his dying in the course of it. 
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One, indeed, of them, having less solicitude for this 
earthly \\'arfare, secretly sho\ved him some sort of kind- 
ness; but the other carried his brutality so far as even 
to take as an affront the very attentions \vhich \vere sho\vn 
to himself by strangers, \vith the hope of softening him 
to\vards his prisoner, having this solicitude, and no other, 
that John should n1Ïserably die. So, when rain \vas pro- 
fuse, the tnan \\rent on, not caring for it, so that floods 
of \vater poured down the bishop's back and breast; and 
again, the fierce heat of the sun he considered a treat, as 
kno".ing that the bald head of blessed Eliseus \voulcl 
suffer from it. l\Ioreo\"er at city or village, \vhere the 
refreshment of a bath ".as to be found, the \vretch \vould 
not consent to stop for a 1110ment. 
" And aU these sufferings the Saint endured for three 
months, travelling that tnost difficult \vay \,.ith the' 
brightness of a star, baked red by the sun as fruit upon 
the top branches of a tree. And \vhen they came to 
COlnana, they passed through it as if its street \verc no 
more than a bridge, and halted outside the walls at the 
shrine, \vhich is five or six miles in advance. 
"In that very night the martyr of the place stood 
before hiln, Basiliscus by narne, \vho had been Bishop of 
Comana, and died by martyrdom in 
icomedia, in the 
reign of l\Iaximinus, together \vith Lucian of Bithynia, 
who had been a priest of Antioch. 1\ nd he said, 'Be of 
good heart, brother John, for to-morro,v \ve shall be to- 
gether.' It is said that the Inartyr had already made 
the salnc announcement to the priest of the place: 
'Prepare the place for brother John, for he is coming.' 
And John, believing the divine oracle, upon the morro'v 
besought his guards to remain there until the fifth hour. 
They refused, and set forward; but ,vhen they had pro- 
ceeded about thirty stad ia, he \vas so ill that they re- 
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turned back to the tnartyr's shrine \\.hence they had 
started. 
" \ \"hen he got there, he asked for \\'hite vestnlents, 
suitable to the renðr cf his past life; anù taking. off his 
clothes of travel, he clad himself in theln fronl head to 
foot, being still fasting, and then gave a\\.ay his old ones 
to thúse about hinl. '[hen, having cOl1lIl1unicated in 
the SYIllbols of the Lord, he t11ade the closing prayer 
'Oil þrl'SC/lt /lccds.' I Ie said his custolnary ,vords, , Glory 
be tü God for all things;' and having concluded it \\.ith 
his last... \n1en, he stretched forth those feet of his \vhich 
had been so beautiful in thcir running, ,\'hcthcr to 
convey salvation to the penitent or reproof to the 
hardened in sin. . . . ...\nd being gathered to his fathers, 
and shaking off this lnortal dust, he passed to Christ." 
'fhe translation of his relics to Constantinople took 
place a little 11l0re than thirty years aftenvards. H A 
great l11ultitudc of the faithful," says Theodoret. 
"cro,vc1cd the sea in vessels, and lighted up a part of 
the Bosphorus, near the Illouth of the Propontis, \vith 
torches. These sacred treasures ,,'ere brought to the 
city by the present eI11pCrOr (Theodosius the Younger). 
lIe laid his face upon th
 coífin, and entreated that his 
parents Illight be forgiven for having so unadvisedly 
persecuted the Bishop.". 


So died, and so ,\"as buried, St. John Chrysoston1, one 
of that select cOIl1pany \\.holn nlCll begin to undcrstanJ 
anJ honour ,,"hen they arc rCll1o\'cd ft on1 thel11. I t is 
thc generalla \v of the world, \vhich the nc,v la \V of thc 
Gospcl has 110t reversed: 
" \"ïrtutCI11 incoluI11e111 odimus, 
SuLLtanl c>.. oculis quærinlus, invidi." 
· Bohn '5 transl. 
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THEODORET. 



 I. His B/rth and Education. 


I. 
I T ,vas the happy lot of Chrysoston1 to live in th
 
lull between those fierce doctrinal tempests, ,vhich 
from time to tilne s,vept over the face of early Chris- 
tendom: it \vas the great misfortune of Theodoret to 
pass his life under their ,Yilde3t fury. Hence it has come 
to pass that, ,vhile Chrysostonl is a Saint all over the 
world, Tl;eodoret has the responsibility of acts ,vhich 
have forfe:ted for hin1 that ecun1enical dignity. He 
was betrayed into great errors of judgn1ent, as even 
Popes have been betrayed; but, like Popes, ,vithout 
thereby con1mitting hinlself to any heresy. In the 
great controversy of his day he "ras carried a\vay by 
private, party, national feeling; but he \yas a great 
Bishop and ,vriter nohvithstanding. Yes, a great and 
holy Bishop; nor is there anything in his life, as it has 
come down to us, to forbid our saying that he \vas as 
genuine a Saint ev
n as those \vhose nalnes are in 
the calendar. Cyril, his antagonist. has not the burden 
of his ecclesiastical mistakes, but neither has he the 
mtrit of his recorded good ,vorks. N or indeed is 
Theodoret \vithout honorary title in the Church's hagi- 
ology: for he has ever been kno,vn as "the Blessed 
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'fhcodorct." ... \nd this at least he had in conllnon ,vith 
St. Chrysostoln, that coth of theln ,vcre dcposcd froln 
thcir cpiscopal rank by a Council, both appealed to the 
lIuly See, and by the J loly Sce both '\'cre clc;ared and 
restored to their ecclesiastical ùignities. 
But fheoùoret had a further likeness to the great 
John Chrysostoill. Nor on]y in the outlines of his 
}lÏstory, but in its circulllstances the one "'as parallel to 
the other. 'rhcy ,\'crc both natives of Antioch; both 
disciples of the Syrian cxegetical school; both of one 
:lnd thc salnc ccclesiastical party. They both cOln- 
I1lcntcd largcly on Scripture, and in illustration of its 
litcral sense: Theodoret nlore learned and of more 
,"crsatile talents than Chrysostoln, and Chrysostool 
luore earnest than Thcodorct in his tone, and nlore 
eloquent in his languagè. 'fheodoret ,vas of the 
generation next after Chrysostonl; he ,vas five ycars 
old ,,"hcn Chrysostonl lcft ... \ntioch for thc patriarchal 
throne of Constantinoplc, and not Blorc than fourtcen 
,,"hcn Chrysoston1 dicd a I1lartyr's death at Con1ana. 
1"hcoàorct's contcnlporaries at Antioch ""ere John and 

 estorius ;- John, afterwards Bishop of that city and 
Patriarch of the I
ast; and N e.storius, to his o\vn and the 
Church's heavy calall1ity, Patriarch of Constantinople; 
and he bccan1c attachcd at lea
t to the forn1er by the tie 
of fan1Íli.lr intercourse, and the sYll1pathies of a conlnlon 
education. I IBust not forget his attacluuent to Theo- 
dore also,-'fheodore, the great cOl1unentator, as he was 
called, the fl iend of St. Chrysostonl; though Theodore 
has, in tLe cvcnt, left an evil l1len10ry of hill1self in the 
Church, as ,veIl as :Kcstorius. I-Iowevcr, \ve Blust not 
CL1SS Theodore ,,"ith X estorius, a 
elf-con\'icted herctic, 
for no one in Theodore's lifetime, not himself more than 
others, understood and forcsa\\r-noug-ht but the trial of 
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years brought to light,-the direction and scope of his 
teaching. 


2. 
Of Theodoret's father \ve kno\v enough in kno\ving . 
that he \vas a Christian, and a pious one. So \vas his 
mother; that i
, she had a strong sense of religion fron1 
the first, though for a \vhile she lived to the \vorld, as 
the bulk of Christians do at this day. After son1e 
years of nlarried life she turned to God, under the trial 
of disappointment and ailrnents of body. She seems 
to have been \vealthy, her n10ther having property in 
the neighbourhood of Antioch. She ,vas l11arried at 
seventeen; and, as a rich and handsolne lady, she \vas 
fond of dress, and did not deny herself even the use of 
cosmetics. Thus passed six years, and she had no 
child; this \vas her first grief, at least on her husband"s 
account; and her second, at the end of that time, \vas 
a complaint in one of her eyes, for ,vhich medicine did 
nothing. In her distress she turned to.a Higher Po,ver, 
and she sought Him through the intercession of His 
servants. 
There was at that time in Antioch a holy solitary 
named Peter, a Galatian by race. By the sign of the 
Cross he had cured the eyes of a great personage, \vife 
of the Prefect of the East. To hin1 dccordingly went 
the mother of Theodoret, but \vithout reflecting that 
silks and jewels and the other accessories of fashion 
were as unsuitable in a suppliant as the horses and 
chariots of N aan1an. vVhat the holy recluse first saw 
, in her \vas the ailment of her soul; not the malady of 
her eyes, but the paint upon her cheeks, and he ad- 
dressed hin1self at once to \,"hat ,vas her chief misery. 
"God made you what you are," he said, "and you 
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think to Ïtnprove upon 1-1 is "rork. He has given to 

 our counten
lncc a natural red and \,'hite, and you 
proceed to daub \,.ith piglllents the Iineanlcnts and 
tints traced and sþread by a Divine !\Iaster. Do you 
think a hunlan artist \vould be pleased if some rude 

ign p.1Ínter took on hinl to restore and furbish up his 
tnasterpicce; yet you profane God's handy\\'ork, nay, 
I I is \-cry illlage, by adding to it an adulterous beauty,- 
I say adultcrous, for \vhy do you paint your face. except 
to draw upon you the eyes of Inen ? "--I)/ll"/oth., p. I 18 9 
(cd. Schulze). 
She receivcd the rebuke, as a religious \VOn1an ,vas 
surc to do. 'rhen he 111adc the sign of the Cross over 
hcr, and she returned honlc healed in body and soul, 
.111<.1, cither at once, or as tinlc ,vcnt on, gavc herself up 
to an ascetic life. 


3. 
One cross \\'as rcnlovcd, bu t the other remained;- 
still she had no child. Her husband beset the holy her- 
lllits, \vho ,,'cre round about .r\ntioch, for the bencfit of 
their prayers \\'ith this object, but in vain; he could not 
obtain thc desire of his heart. Another ,,'eaty course of 
years psssed by, as Inany as seven; thcn at length his 
,,"ife ,vas assurcd by one of these recluses, named l\lace- 
ùonius, that pro\'idcd, like S
lInucl's mother, she could 
nlake up her Inind to dedicate her child to the Ïtnnle- 
ùiate servicc of God, her prayer should be heard. " You 
111USt givc hin1 to the Givcr," he said; she accepted thc 
condition, and christened hinI, "rhen born, by the nanle 
" Thcodoret," the gift of God: and brought hinl up in 
the sight, and under the lessons, and \\rith the prayers, 
of both her holy benefactors, Petcr anJ 1\Iacedonius. 
Once a \\Tek the boy ,\ras taken to Peter to receive 
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his blessing. "Often," says Theodol et, U did Peter take 
n1e on his knees, and f
ed me \vith dried grapes and bread 
Philotlt.,-p. I 188. t' You are a child of n1any prayers," 
said .:\Iacedonius to hin1 ; "see that your life be \vorthy of 
them. You have been set apart before your birth; such 
an offering is a consecration. There must be no base 
passions in your soul; that only must you do, say, and 
think, \vhich is pleasing to the Lawgiver." "\Vell do 
I remember his \vords," continues Theodoret; ",veIl 
\vas I taught the divine gift given to Ine; but little have 
Iny \vords corresponded to his lessons. God enable me 
to live the rest of my life according to theln! I)-Ibid 
p. 121 5. 



312 



 2. IIis lIfoJ/aslic Life. 


r. 
S O passed his early years; \\rhilc his parents lived he 
!- livcd \\"ith then1, and livcd as beca111e one \\"ho had 
been dedicated fro111 the first to a divine life. I Ie \\'as a 
diligent student, and availed hilnself to the full, as his 
after \vritings sho\\', of the literary opportunities \\"hich 
Antioch afforded to hin1; but not in such undue measure 
as to interfere \vith his religious calling. 1Iacedonius 
and Peter \vere not the only holy nlen \vhose example 
was set before hiln by his 1110ther. She had herself re- 
ceived the blessing- of the fanlous St. Silneon of the 
Pillar, and \\'as able to tell her son nlany stories of his 
nlarvellous life. She gained hin1 also the blessing of 
another solitary, Zeno; and of l\phraates, a Persian by 
birth, \\"ho found hin1self at Antioch before he could 
speak n10re than a fe\v \vords of Greek, yet at length 
gathered round hitn 111en of rank and station, as \\"ell as 
worktuen and the soldicry, learned and unlearned, rich 
and poor, \\"hether to hear hinl or to argue with hiln. 
Such \VdS the life of Theodoret, till he \\"as t\venty- 
three, by \\"hich tilHe both father and 1110ther had died. 
rrhen he beg-an his religious course, his first act being to 
distribute to the poor the goods \vhich OIl their death he 
had inherited. K ext, he betook hill1self to a n10nastery, 
one of t\vo in a Jal ge village called Kicerte, a fe\\' n1Íles 
frol11 Apall1ea, and about ninety Inilcs [roll1 Antioch. 
1 I ere he ren1ained for sevcn years, nlore or less; till, at 
the early age of thirty, or thereabouts, he \vas raised to 
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the Episcopate. This irnportant event took place about 
the ýear 423, three years after the death of St. Jerome, 
and seven years before the death of St. Augustine"; St. 
Anl brose and St. Gregory N azianzen having died before 
the end of the foregoing century, and St. Chrysostolll in 
the first years of the ne\v; Celestine being Pope, and 
Cyril having been for nine years on the episcopal throne 
of Alexandria, and in the full \vork of his busy pontificate. 
For another seven years, or nearly seven, Theodorct 
seems to have confined his labours to his o\vn diocese; 
and, though doubtless he had an anxious a
ld difficult 
time of it, still he \vas supported in his missionary \vork 
by the influence of the (nany hennits scattered about 
the country, \vith \VhOlli he had intimate relations, and 
by his various lllonasteries both of 111en and of \VOn1en. 
\Ve may call these fourteen years, seven on each side of 
his consecration, during \vhich he \vas thro\vn anlong 
and upon these religious comnlunities and hermitages, 
the happiest period of his life. \Vhen he \vent to 
Apaillea, he \vas in his youthful fervour, and there he 
laid deep \vithin him that foundation of faith and de- 
votion, and obt;=tined that vivid apprehension of the 
,vorId unseen and future, \vhich lasted him, as a secret 
spring of spiritual strength, all through the conflicts and 
sufferings of the years \vhich follo\ved. He had the 
companionship and exaillple, the prayers and lessons, of 
great saints, ,vho in the peace and immutability of their 
lives anticipated the heaven to \vhich they \\'ere pre- 
destined. tIis I110nastery at Nicerte \vas one of hvo 
foundations lllade by one tuan, \vhich together con- 
tained more than four hundred lllonks. From this 
place, before his episcopate, he seenlS to h2.ve paid 
visits to other religious houses, far and near, and he has 
in fact left us an accour: t of one of these excursions. 
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He \\"ould have a still furthcr opportunity of becoming 
acquaintcd \vith thesc large establishnlcnts and eremiti- 
cal stations ,,"hen he bccan1c thcir Bishop; and he has 
in his h l\.cligious I istory," called" ]J!,i/otIICItS," recordcù 
both ,,'hat he S1\\r hinlself, and \vhat he heard on the 
first authority, of the lives of the Solit,-tries of Syria. 


2. 
I n the ,,"ork I have just namcd he gives us various 
particulars of their high virtues, thcir strange penances, 
anù thcir uneq uivocal J11irac1es: all ,,"ondcrful, but \\'hat is 
as \rondcrful, at first sight, as 111iracles, pcnances, and 
virtucs, is the easy crcdencc, Of, as nloderns ,,'ould say, 
the large credulousness, \vhich he exhibits respecting 
thenl. J-lis credence is \\ronderfu!, as for other reasons, 
so especial!y considering the circuillstances of his edu- 
cation, I Ie had been taught in \vhat has the reputation 
of bcing specially the n!attcr-of-fact and rationalistic 
school of ancient Christendonl; the critical and prosaic 
school of Eusebius and Chrysostonl, Diodorus and Theo- 
dore ; yct, \vhethcr \\re yic\v hiln in his inquisitive youth, 
\,"hen he journeyed about Syria, or in his nlature nlan- 
hood, ,,,hen he expressly ,,"rote about the Solitaries, or 
in his Ecclesiastical H i
tory, the ,,'ork of his last years, 
"ge find his belief in the nliracles of these d\vellcrs in the 
wilderness as firnl as that of St. Athanasius in St. 
.J. \ntony's, of Sulpicius in St. l\lartin's, or of St. Gregory 
Kyssen in those of St. Gregory Thauluaturgus. IIo\V 
,,'as it that his C0111n1011 sense took so different a line 
{roln that of the sceptical nlinds of this day? \Vhat 
!nade hin1 drink in ,vith such relish \"hat ,,'e reject \\.ith 
Buch disgust? \ Vas it that at least ;5OIue nliracles ,,,,ere 
brought hOlnc so absolutely to his sensible experience 
that he had no reason for doubting the others \d1Ïch 
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can1e to him second h:1nd ? This certainly will explain 
,vhat to n10st of us is sure to seenl the stupid credulity 
of so \\'ell-read, so intellectual an author. 
It is reI11arkable that he, just as Sulpicius, \vas quite 
aware that he should try the faith of his readers in the 
narratives he presented to them. 


"I ask of those who read Ine," he says, "not to discredit what 
I relate, if they meet with any thing which exceeds their own 
capacities of belief, nor to Inake themselves the Ineasure of these 
holy men's virtue; but to understand well that God commonly 
apportions his gifts to the dispositions of the devout, so as to give 
the greater gifts to the Inore perfect souls. This I say for the 
benefit of those who are not over-wen taught in divine matters; 
for, as to those who are versed in the intimate mysteries of the 
Spirit, they know His riches, and what wonders He works through 
l1lcn in behalf of nlen, by the great operation of His Iniracles, 
attracting the incredulous to the knowledge of God. 
" However, if a 111an will disbelieve what I shall say, it is very 
plain that by such a one neither the acts of TYloses, nor of J osua, 
nor of Elias, nor of Elisseus, will be accepted as true; nay, he 
luUst account the n1iracles of the Apostles as a fable. If he con- 
fesses the truth of those, let hinl acquit of falsehood these also; 
for the graces that operated in those, in these have operated also. 
For myself, of those which I shaIl set down, to some I was an 
eye-witness; and those which I did not see, I heard told by those 
who did, men who were lovers of virtue, and who merited to have 
the sight and the instruction of these wonders."-Philoth., p. I IOÓ. 


3. 
Here the first remark I make is this :-that the strange 
penances of these hermits, as St. Simeon's continuance 
upon his pillar, \vhich are quite as startling as their 
Iniracles, are protected [ron1 criticism, as Theodoret 
observes (Rel Rist. 26), by various observances, divinely 
conlnlanded in the Old Testament, ,vhile they are free 
froin \vhat may be caJIed their J e\vish, or indecorous 
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character; such as Isaiah's" \valking naked and barefoot/' 
Ezekiel's being carried in the dark on nlen's shoulders 
through a hole broken in his house-,vall, and IIosea's 
nlarrying a public \VOll1all and giving his affections to 
an adulteress,-act

 \\'hich, as Theodoret says, arrested 
attention, and ,vere intended to teach by their very 
strangeness. 
:t\ ext, I ,vould observe that, if these men so tormented 
their bodies, as Theodoret describes, ,vhich it is difficult 
to doubt, and if, nevertheless, instead of killing thern- 
selves thereby, they lived to the great age \\'hich he also 
testifies, this fact ,vas in itself of a nliraculous character, 
,vithout going on to consider those acts of theirs \vhich 
more exactly descrve the nd.me of Iniracles. 
Further I rell1ark, that these I11en come recommended 
to us by their lives; they ,vere, according to thcir 
biographer, not nlere \\'ild and uncouth phantoll1s of 
nlen, but, to judge by the incidental traits of character 
,,'hich he preserves, 111en of solid virtue, and \\rorthy of 
the Christian name; men \\,ho mortified thell1selves not 
\\"ithout a definite object, the distinct purpose of thereby 
becoming gentle, spiritual, unostentatious, modest, meek, 
and lo\vly, and \vho succeeded in their object. 
And then lastly, it must be borne in mind that Syria, 
not to say the "'hole territory of the Church, ,vas at 
that tin1c a nlissionary country. The Roman State had 
adopted Christianity as its religion; but the populations 
\vhich the state elnbl aced had still to be convcrted. l\Ii- 
racles, as has been conlmonly admitted, 111ay be expected 
in any age or country as the credentials and "'capons of 
Evangelists and Apostles among the heathcn. There- 
fore they ,vere granted to Gregory Thaumaturgus in 
Pont us : therefore to l\Iartin in Gaul. 
Ioreover, Provi- 
dence adapts its nlcans to the end contenlplated, and to 
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the cirCU111stances under \vhich that enù nlust be reached. 
Nothing \vas Inore adapted to convert Orientals in that 
day than excesses of asceticisI11 and anomalous displays of 
power,-111anifestations, in short, \vhich ,,'ould shock antI 
revolt an educated European of the nineteenth century. 
The Solitaries \vere de facto rnissionaries. Sozomen says: 
"They \\'ere instruillental in converting fron1 Pagan- 
iSln th
 \\'hole Syrian race, and Inany of the Persian:; 
and Saracens." As they \vere like the Baptist in 
their ascetic 11lode of living, so did they also resenlble 
hin1 in their office, and in their nlode of fulfilling it. 
\Vhile they \vrought miracles, \vhich he did not, they 
resembled him in not going into the to\vns and vi1l3ges, 
but in calling out the nlultitude, high and lo\v, into the 
\\'ilderness in \vhich they d\velt. St. Sillleon Stylites, 
\vho is one of Theodoret's special saints, converted 
Saracens, Iberians, Annenians and Persians innumerable, 
to a religious and moral life, by his discourses from that 
strange elninence, \vhich is the laughing-stock of un- 
believers and a subject of profound astonishnlent, nay, 
perplexity, to believing minds. And he \vas likely to 
convert then1 in no other way. 
All this is a digression; but it is not irrelevant to the 
history and character of Theodoret. N o\v let us follo\v 
hil!l into the \vork and the trials of his Episcopate. 
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 3. fIis Diocesall Labours. 


I. 
T IIEODOI
I
1"S see ,vas Cyrrhus. I shaH best 
explain \vhere Cyrrhus \\ras by saying- that it gave 
its na01C to Cyrrhestica, that CirC111ujacent extensive 
plain which lies between the spurs of the Amanus and 
the Euphrates. It v:as included in the patriarchate of 
.L-\ntioch, and its nlctropolitan city ,vas I Iierapolis. It 
is at present \\'ithin the pachalic of Aleppo; and in the 
tract of country through \vhich it has been proposed to 
carry a railroad frol11 the ::\Icditerranean into the valley of 
the I
uphrates, CIl route for India. It '\"as, and is, \\'e arc 
told, endowed \\'ith a rich loatH)' soil, as fine as garden 
mould, in \yhich it is difficult to finù even a pebble, and 
is of the first fertility. To that fertility three streanlS 
contribute; and ,vere it not oppressed by a stupid bar- 
barian rule, and traIllp]ed under foot by the n0111ad 1'ur- 
C0I11anS, Curds, and Arabs, it \vould be able, as traveHers 
report, to gro\v erain cLough for the "Thole of Syria. 
The country \vas populous from the tinlC of the Assyrian 
Fnlpire do\vn to ulodern times. In the n1Ïddle ages 
Syria itself is said to have contained as n1any as 60,000 
\ illages; and this portion of it is at present stre\ved \\-ith 
the ruins of cities and halnlets, strongholds, eartl1\vorks, 
\\'atercourses, and cisterns. 
Thc diocese of Cyrrhus ,,'as forty rniles long, and a
 
many broad; it contained the astonishing nutnber of 
800 churches, as Theodoret himself shall tell us presently, 
as also his own share in promoting the material, as \\yeP 
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as spiritual, ,\"elfare of his territory and its people. It 
held, moreover, many monasteries in it, both of nlcn 
and of \vomen; some of them \vith as many as 250 in- 
rnates; and rnany hermitages. He never had any other 
diocese: of this he \vas in charge for half his life; he 
was consecrated at thirty, and he died \vhcl1 he ,vas 
about sixty. 


2. 
It \vas not a see to be desired by a literary or an an1. 
bitious man. It ,vas off the high roads; or at least, it 
was not reached by the .public posts. 'The n10untains 
and the great river cut off its comrnunications \T..'ith the 
,vorId. It 'vas at the distance of t\venty, fifty, seventy 
miles from its sister sees; fe,v to\vns seem to have 
been in its neighbourhood. I am not sure it suited 
Theodoret. tIe speaks of it as "lonely," of its inhabi- 
tants as "' fe\v, and those poor." On one occasion he does 
not scruple to say that he has no \vish to get back to 
Cyrrhus, for "it is a snlall and desolate city;" "\vhosc 
ugliness," he adds, "I have done lUY best to hide by 
costly buildings."-Ep. I 38. Cyril, his antagonist, in 
contelnpt calls it a "small place, little kno\vn." One 
circumstance alone gave it irnportance; it ,vas the 
winter quarters of the tenth legion. 
Theodoret indeed had been a solitary ,for nlany years: 
and could dispense ,vith the company of his fello\vs; 
but, if he must give up his seclusion for company, he 
l11ight naturally \vish that con1pany to be good of its 
kind. He could pass his days in prayer; he could 
engage \vith satisfaction in the public affairs of the 
Church; but Cyrrhus ,vas neither town nor country, and 
he had no liking for \vhat gave hilll neither great work 
nor tranquil retirement. There ,vas no special attraction 
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to his natural tastes or his educ,lted habits in ovcr-taxed 
fan11ers, dull pcasants, rough legionaries, or \vild heretics; 
in cleOlentary catcchizings and cross-country visitations. 
\Vc find hinl cxer
ising his special gift of preaching \vith 
a good \\'ill in the presence of intellectual audicnces in 
the great Syrian cities; nor \\'as he slo\v to undertake 
the polen1ical functionc;, ,vhcther synodical or literary, 
\vhich belonged to his episcopal office; but it is signifi- 
cant that, towards the close of his life, \\.hen the In1- 
perial GO\rernlnent \vould punish hilll, it proceeded to 
cûílfine hilll to his diocese; and as a punishlncnt he felt it. 


3. 
I Io\\'ev
r, ,rhatc\'er his tastes Inight be, he did his 
duty by his peoplc, conscientiously and zealously, \vith 
all his Inight, both as regards thcir spiritual intercsts 
and their ten1poral :-of this there is aillple proof. He 
introduced into Cyrrhus \vhat in this day is callcd 
.skillcd labour, and n1en versed in the arts of life, espe- 
pcciaUy in that of nlcdicine. IIis engincering ,vorks 
invoh-cd the en1ployn1ent of Inen of scientific attain 1 
Inents. \Vhcn the season had been unfavourable for the 
fanners, \ve find hill1 eXt rting himself to obtain for theln 
a remission of rent froln the head-landlord; at another 
tinle he addresscd a letter, still extant, to a very great 
lady, the Enlpress l}ulchcria, to gain son1e abatcnlent of 
the hcavy iJuposts to \vhich his fertile diocese \vas sub- 
j ected. 


" Concerning my own country," he writes to her, " I will say thus 
much, that though the rest of the province has received some 
1 dief, this district has been an exccption to the rule, in spite of its 
l:eing nlost grievously burdened. The consequence is, that many 
of the farn1s are without hands, nay, have cvcn been abandoned 
by the tcn
nts; and then the town lnagistrates, being made answer- 
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lblc, anl11)(:in
 unable to meet their liabilities, are begging the; 1 
b
-ead, unless indeed they have got away fron1 the coünti-y."-Eþ. 
-J.3 (cd. Schulze). 
His zeal for the spiritual \velfare of his flock \vas still 
Lìlore conspicuous. He could speak Syriac, and thereby 
could hold intercourse \vith the poorest and most igno
 
rant anlong then1. He followed up \vith singular success 
the conversion of the heretics, who abounded in hi;-1 
diocese. .A..sia h
s been from the first the parent and 
foster-lnother of creeds and \vorships. Superstitions [roIn 
the far East, from Assyria and Chaldea, besides those 
\vhich \vere of Greek origin, overran Syria, as \vell a
 
the countries north and south of it. It \VJ.S not the nlere 
alternative of Christianity or heathenisnl that presented 
itself to a zealous Bishop, as in the \Vestern \vorld; 
but, þari passu, \vith the extension of the Church atnong- 
the native populations was the birth and spread of a 
hundred heterogeneous sects, as if, so to s
y, her camp- 
follo\vers. The teaching of the true faith \vas the pro. 
vocative and occasion of nlisbelief. 'rheodoret found 
his diocese s\varming \vith heretics; bat by SOlne year
; 
before his death he had converted them all. l\1arcionites, 
who held that the Evil Spirit \vas the creator of the uni- 
verse and the author of the Old Testanlent, he brought 
over to the number of 10,000 and ll1ore. 


4. 
He \vas in one \vay or other a ll1an of \var all through 
his long episcopate, anù n10re anJ Inorc so as tilne \vent 
on ; anù he had nlany enen1Ïes in consequence. Of 
these I shall speak lllore distinctly in a little \vhile; I 
refer to them no\v, because it \vas they, as it \vill be then 
3cen, \\'ho, by forcing him to self-defence, have ,vrung 
fronl him a nlcn tion of SOIllC of the grc
 t acts oî his 
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pastoral carc, ,vhich othcnvise ,\'ould havc been 1.lnkno\vn 
to posterity. It ".as a day of strong mcasures, and 
\vhen the tit11c canlC that hc nlust stcadily look, not 
only at thc prospect-of deposition frol11 his sec, but, like 
St. Chrysost0t11, of banislllllent into S0I11C barbarous 
Jand, or rathcr ,vhcn this prospect had been in part ful. 
fillcd, hc "rrotc as follo\vs :- 


" ::\Iy slanderers cOlnpellne to speak. Before I was conceived in 
the won1b 111)" parents prOlnised to offcr ll1C to God: and frOlll 
Iny ,"cry swaddling clothes they dedicated Ine, as they had 
pron1ised, and brought n1e up accordingly. I ren1ained in a 
Inonastery till I was made Bishop, receiving consecration against 
In)' will. And now, during the five and twcnty years since, I havc 
Hexer been sunllnoned into court by anyone, nor have I brought .1. 
charge against another. Not one of n1Y clergy in so Inany years 
has beset the courts. 
 ot a cloke, not a halfpenny, have I 
acceptcd from anyone; not a loaf of bread, not an egg, has any 
one of Iny household accepted ever yet. Saving the tattered 
clothes in which I mn clad, I have allowed Inyself nothing. 
" I ha\"c erected frOln Iny ecclesiastical revenues public porticos. 
I have built two bridges on the largest scale. I have provided 
baths for thc people. I found the city without supply from the 
ri\Tr, and I furnished an aqucduct, so that watcr was as abundant 
as it had been scarce hitherto. 
"To go to other matters, I brought over to the truth eight 
villages of l\larcionites, and others in thcir neighbourhood, and 
with their free consent. Anuther village, filled with EunOlllians, 
anothcr filled" ith Arians, I led into the light of divine 1-:no\\ ledge
 
And by God's grace, not even one blade of heretical cockle is left 
among us. Nor have I accomplished this without personal 
danger. Often have I shed Iny blood; often have I been stoncd 
by then1, nay, brought down before n1Y tilne to the very gates of 
death. I have become a fool in boasting; but I have spoken, not 
of will, but of necessity."-Eþ. 81. 


The Eunon1ians herc spokcn of \\TrC, Jikc the Ar:=

1s, 
deniers of our I__ord's divinity. 
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 4. fILs Eytra-Di(J{csaJ/ Labolt}s 


I. 
W HAI' I have been setting before the read
r 
Blakes it quite plain that Theodorct pcrforIncd 
the duties of his pastoral charge ,vith no ordinary zeal, 
activity, perseverance, and success. I-lis labours in 
Cyrrhestica are sufficient to give him an honourable 
name in the history of Christianity. Ho,v n1arvellous 
,vould the lnan be thought in this day ,vho, ,vith a 
shabby coat on his back, ,vith a fc,v rolls and eggs in 
his cupboard, at the cost of his blood, and at the risk 
of his life, ,vithout any secular ,veapon to aid hin1, 
\viped his diocese clean of Protestantisln, Fenian;sm, 
and Freen1asonry, and enriched his episcopal city ,vith 
porticos, bridges, b:tths, and aqueducts? Should ,vc 
,,,ish for such a man to have becn any,vhere but ,vhcrc 
he ,vas? Should \ve regret he ,vas not .r\rchbi8hop of 
Toledo, or a Cardinal of the IIoly H..Olnan Church? 
l\nd yet I have a feeling as to Theodorct, that hc \vas 
not the right ll1an in the right place; and a suspicion 
that he felt it also. He had talents [ùr \vhich Cyrrhes. 
tica gave hiln no exercise, and ,vhich ,ycre neeù
d clse- 
,vhere. I an1 ten1pted to ,vish he had never been a 
bishop; he ,vas a great preacher; and his own native 
place, Antioch, ,vas the natural stage for the exercise of 
his gift. 
There he might have been ,vhat Chrysosto111 ,vas 
b
fore hiln. Or, if he must be a bishop, it is a pity he 
was rnade a bishop so young. Had he becn kept back 
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at Antioch for half a dozcn ycars, he Blight have 
follo\\'cd Chrysostoln to Constantinoplc, and havc been 
placed upon its patriarchal thr
ne, instead of the un. 
happy N estorius. J;hen the Church \vould havc been 
spared tht: scandal and the Illiscry of the K estorian 
heresy, controversy, anò schis111, of the strong acts of 
St. Cyril dnò of the Fathers of thc third ECll1uenical 
Council, and of 1'hcodoret's 0\\ n 111istakes and misfor- 
tunes. \Ve can fc.lI1CY ,,"hat Theodoret \vould have done, 
had he been rcser\'ed for sonIC great city, not only by 
\vhat he actually did at Cyrrhus, but by the success of 
his occasional visits to \ntioch, Herrea, and thc cities of 
Phll
l1icja. IJut these thi (]6"s are beyond us; and there 
is One \\'ho has reasons for everyone of all the disposi- 
::iOl1S of I-lis Pro\"idcncc, ,,"hose every act is opportunc, 
and ,,"ho OVerC0t11CS ",-hen I I e is judged. 
1'heoùoret's visits to Antioch and other cities on the 
coast, \\"hich \\.cre very frequent, \verc not Inade on hi...; 
o""n initiativc. lIe says to Nonlus, ,vho \vas consul in 
A.D 445, 


U l'\ either in the time of Bishops Thcodorc, JolIn, or DOlllI1US, 
did I cnter Antioch at Iny own will; but, after solicitations 
addrcsscd to n1e t1\.e or six tirlCS ovcr, with difficulty did I cOlnply." 
-
p. 81. 


Again, he \vrites thus to Dioscorus, the heretical 
bishop .of .t\lexandria, on his being accused of N esto- 
nanIsm. 


U I was grieved, my Lord, and pardon me if grief win speak out, 
grievcd that your cxccIlcllce did not rescrve one ear for nle, but 
bclie,'cd their slander. Yct these n1cn were only thrce or four, or at 
most fifteen; whereas, for the orthodoxy of my teaching, I have 
many 11lyriads of hearers to producc. For six ycars I continuc.J 
tcaching in the time of Thcoùorc. of blcssed 111Cl1lory, Bishop of 
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Antioch, a luan adornc...l by the most excmplary life, and with great 
theological knowledge. Again, for thirteen other years in the time 
of Bishop John, who was so deli;;hted "ith Iny prcaching, that he 
would applaud with botl
 hands, and often rose in his seat. l\Iore- 
over, this is the seventh year of Domnus; and up to this very day 
in so great a course of years, no one, whether Bishop or cleric, has 
ever yet found fault with any word I spoke. On thc other hand, 
with what pleasure the Christian people hear Iny discourse3 your 
excellence may easily learn fronl those who go frOlll you to Syria, 
and fronl Syria to you."-Eþ. 83. 


Again, \vriting to his friend, John, Bishop of Gcr- 
manicia, he says that the very men, \vho \vere slandering 
him, had formerly, after his discourses at Antioch, 
" folded him in their arms, and kissed his head, breast, 
and hands; nay, some of tl:enl his knees, declaring that 
his doctrinè \vas apostolical."-Ep. 147. 
It \vas much pleasJ.nter thus to preach to syn1pathetic 
audiences than to be stoned by a rnob of brutal peasant:
 
on the Euphrates. On the other hand, it must be stated 
in fairness, that not all his hearers in Antioch or the other 
great cities \vere Catholics or \vere friendly to him. He 
had to make converts outside his diocese as \vell as \vithin 
it, and to su ffer in the making. In his letter to St. Leo 
he speaks of the "n1any conflicts \vhich he had had in 
nlost of the cities of the east, ,,,ith Greeks, \vith J e\vs, 
'with heretics of every kilîd."-.hp. 1 13. 
1"'here is 2. conlpensation in all things. Not a remnant 
has COllIe down to us, it is true, of the Inany discourses 
which nlade Theodoret famous in his day. Cyrrhus 
and its villages did not furnish the means of recording 
thein, nor did his Antiochene friends preserve the 
chance \\'ords of a bishop not belonging to thenlselves. 
H.o\vever, he could fill other parts besides that of a great 
preacher, and Cyrrhus gave hin1 leisure for these. He 
presents himself to posterity as a man of letters, an 
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expositor of Scripture, an historian, a theologian, and a 
controversialist. \Ve have gained '[heodoret by nleans 
of Crrrhus in one ,,'ay, if \\"e have lost hinl in another. 
I Ie is perhaps greater in this day by his \vant of position 

 
anù po\\"cr in his 0\\ 11. 1 Ie luight have been at IHost but 
a second-best ChI YSOStOll1; but no\\' he has a place of 
his OWI1 in the literature of the first centuries.. anù a place 
in which he has no rival. 
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 5. PIOlll CyrrllltS to Alliiocn. 


I. 
N OW I am going to repeat my question, and insinuate 
a doubt about'fheodoret. Is there not some contrast 
between his vocation and his actual history? He \vas a 
1110nk or a solitary even froll1 his birth; from the age of 
thirty he \vas a Bishop for good and all. Perhaps he had 
better not have been a Bishop; but a Bishop he \vas, both 
a Bishop and a monk. Did not these hvo callings give 
hiIl1 enough to clo? \Vhat tinle had he over for duties 
not eremitical, not pastoral ? Yet \ve find him a great 
preacher at !\ntioch, and \vithal one of the leaders of 
a large ecclegiastical party in the Councils of the Church. 
And the ass...jciations thence arising go a grcJ.t \vay 
towards constituting his historical character. Ho\v little 
do \ve think úf him as an ascetic at Nicerte, or as the 
diocesan of Cyrrhus! ho\v 111uch as the antagonist of 
Cyril! He is known chiefly, not in his strength, bu
 in 
his \veakness. How came this about? \vhat is the ex- 
planation of it ? 
As to his presence in the great cities, \ve find that to 
Antioch he paid as l11any as twenty-six preaching visits, 
year after year, out of the thirty years \vhich he numbered 
in his Episcopate, and, though reiterated refusals on his 
part \vere the prelin1inary to his preaching there at all, 
yet preach he did, and for hventy-six seasons, giving 
clear evidence thereby both that he ,vas fitted for that 
\vork, and that he kne\v his fitness. It is true indeed 
that he \\Tas bounù by his episcopal office to be present 
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at the (' ouncils held at Antioch once or hvicc a year; 
but this did not nlake his preaching in that city an 
annual neccssity,-and hc preached in other cities too. 
...\nd, in fact, his cl1cnIies accused hinl of restlessness in 
his gcneral conduc , of leaving his hOIl1e a:1d 111eddling 
in nlatters ,,"hich did 110t belong to hinl, of indulging in 
,,'hat ,,"ould no\v be called H agitation." J n consequence, 
thcy nIanaged at length to shut hinl up, against his \vill, 
ill those very cells and cloisters to ,,'hich he had 
ùriginally given hitnself, and for ,\-hich at thc bOttOll1 of 
his heart he so ardently longed. \Yhat arc \\'C to say 
tor hinl? I should explain the Dlatter thus :- 


2. 


He \\yas a true monk in his adlniration of thc nlonastic 
state, in his veneration for the Solitaries of his neigh- 
bourhood, in his bodily mortification.s, in thc sitnplicity 
and clcvation of his charactcr, in his distaste for \\"calth, 
station, and sccular pOOlp. J-lis literary talcnts carried 
off his thoughts and likings in the sanIC direction, dis- 
posing hinl to\\'ards a quiet unalnbitious life, ,,,hich ,,,as 
its o\\"n end and carried \vith it its own re\vard. Such a 
111an \\'as 'rhcodoret, but he \\'as another Dlan too. Sonlc 
111cn have 1\\'0 natures, with contrary tendcncies, and 
ha\'c an inward conflict, and an extertial inconsistency 
in conscquence. Thcy are happy in retircIllcnt and 
happy in society; they are fit for both, and ,\'ould, if 
they could, be both Dlcn of action and rccluses at once. 
Thus \ve find Basil and Gregory dra\\"n to each of these 
\-ocations, and attempting to conlbinc thenl, though in 
thc event Basil ,'-as forccd to give up his loved rctircI11ent 
for public life, and Gregory fell back fr0111 his arch- 
bishopric into solitude, praycr, and literary ,,'ork. So 
\\'.15 it \\"ith Theodorct. He lÌt:<<rlv 10vetÌ the 1l10nastic 
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state' but he had larae S ÿ T 111 p athies keen sensibilities, an 
, ð , 
indignation at the sight of tyranny, an impatience at 
wrong, a \"ill of his own, a zeal for the triutnph of the truth. 
He loved solitude, but he loved preaching, controversy, 
ecclesiastical politics, also; he thought he could do things 
which others could not do, nay', could do them ,veIl; 
and he \vould feel that, ll1uch as he n1Ïght labour, and 
with success, in the direct duties of his episcopal charge, 
in his provincial to\yn and al110ng his rude, superstitious 
peasantry, still he \vas able to exert an influence higher 
and \vider than Cyrrhestica gave him room for. 
.A.nd this consciousness turned his eyes to ...L\.ntioch, 
and to the quick and loving intelligence of its Christian 
population: and fron1 Antioch he could look out on 
what \vas doing in the great \vorId beyond Antioch, and 
on the fortunes of the Church th
re n1ilitant; and then 
he would begin to lay to heart that a Bishop had duties 
ccuJ.nenical as \vell as dioces3.n. If he l11Ust leave his 
J110nastic cell, he had better do so for great objects than 
for lesser ones. In his o\\'n city he did his best; but 
where in Cyrrhus \vere the cro\vded churches, the enthu- 
siastic \VeICOlne, the eager attention, the excited feelings, 
the responsive voices, \vhich he encountered in Antioch? 
Antioch, and nothing short of Antioch, \vas the com- 
pensation for the sacrifice he made in being a Bishop 
instead of a monk. And, since his synodal duties took 
him to Antioch, \vhy should he not preach there, if 
he preached so \vell? \vhy not in Reræa? And, if he 
attended the small routine synods at Antioch, \vhy \vas 
he not bound to come forward and to exert his natural 
legitimate influence in the greater Councils of the Church, 
and in the ecclesiastical affairs of the day, to \\,hich those 
ll1eetings at Antioch \vere ministrative? and to resist such 
I measures on the part of pI-elates of higher station than 
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his 0\\"0, outside of ... \ntioch, as \vere repugnant dt once 
to his sense of justice, to his national sentÏIncnts, and to 
his theological detcnllinatiol1s ? 


3. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen \Vas offended \\Tith St. Basil 
for placing hinl in the see of Sasitna; "give HIC," he' 
said, "peace and quiet abovc all things; \vhy should] 
be fighting for sucklings and LirJs, \vhich are not Iuinc, 
as if in a Iuatter of souls and canons ?" So felt Thcodoret 
as rC6"ards Cyrrhus; hc \vrites to K estorius, though \\.ith 
greater gravity :- 


" That I have no ple:lsure in any town society or in secular atten- 
tions, nor bave my Inind set upon SOlnc high prcfenucnt, I think is 
known to your holiness. For if there was nothing else to teach 
me this philosophy, there is enough in that very city, secluded as 
it is, ,\ hich I have bcen allotted to govern. For evcn Cyrrhus, 
\\ ith all its loneliness, is full of troublCSOlllC mattcrs too, enough to 
Inakc evcn those wcary who have an cÀtraonlinary lovc of business." 
-1:). 172. 
l\Ioreover, little as Theodorct loved I11ixcd society or 
the vanities of high station. he \vas of that affectionate 
tClnper \\'hich could not thrive under the absence of 
friends. I-Iere ,,-as anoJler reason \vhy Antioch \vas 
nlore pleasant to hinl than Cyrrhus. It is conceivable 
that after a tit11e his nlind nlight be oppressed \vith the 
solitary \\"eight of the petty conflicts and ignoble troll bles 
of his life in his episcopal city; and then the face of a 
friend \\'ould be a great refrcshn1cnt to hinl, or even a 
letter, nay, the nc\vs of the day. 1'hat nc\vs \vas news 
about IIoly Church; and ho\v should he kno\v \vhat to 
pray for in his inland desolatcness, if he never heard 
that ne\\Ts? and ho\v \\Tas he to hear it, except fron1 the 
metropolis of Syria? Cyrrhus \\rould be a prison rather 
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than a seclusion, if it debarred hitu from kno\ving how 
the báttle ,vent on ,vith the ,vodd, \vhether in favour of 
Catholic truth or against it. " You have had the bettcr 
of me, l11Y 1110st religious lord," he ,vrites, ,vhen in 
trouble, to Himerius of Nicolnedia, 


"as in all other rcspects, so also in the promptness úf your 
correspondence. For, when I was helpless and drowsy, and sick 
and careless of prcssing Inatters, you have roused me by your 
words of greeting; and, by the truly spiritual affection which they 
express, have Il1ade Ine recollect lnyself. But lest you should 
possibly blalne ovcn11uch I11Y b3.ckwardness in writing, supposing I 
gave you no explanation at all of my silence, I will say a word or 
two, and true ones, in IllY defence. 
h The city where I dwell is far away from the horse-road; SJ 
th2t I have no chance of seeing those who come to these parts, nor 
do I COIlle across those who are setting off bac
. Hence it is that 
I have not had the satisfaction of sending letters to your holiness. 
Desiàes, I was formerly in the practice of going at intervals to 
Antioch, and of remaining there a considerable tilue ; and then I 
fonnd it easy to send and to receive letters. But now, for a long 
time, I have thought it best to be at honle, and to keep quiet there. 
,. However, you have overcome the difficulty by sending to 111C 
my 1110St honoured Lord Strategius, Wh0111 it gave llle the greatest 
joy to behold, as he is one who loves your holiness fervently, and 
is prep3.red to do and suffer an things for your sake, who are so 
brave a champion of orthodoxy. As for nle, I have become uselcss 
to the Church of God. And, while all orthodox and faithful men 
roundabout are breathing fervent zeal and the right faith of the holy 
Fathers, I am but in a low place, not a high one, and an1 under rulc 
i:lstead of ruling."-Eþ. 71, aþltd LlIþ. 


./\gain, to another friend :- 


'" Live a hidden life,' said a wise nlan of old; and I, admiring 
the sentiment, have wished to carry it out. . . So I anI 
attempting to be 'hidden;' and I CIllbrace quict before anything 
else. I salute your reverence, using as Iny postlnan hÏ1n who lately 
reponed to Ine the cO:lversation which you held with friends about 
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me. On recd\"in
 then this letter, bcloveù of God, answer it. You 
began with your voice, I begin with my pen. I have paid speech 
with \\1 iting j now p.1Y illY writing with writing of your 0\\ n."- 
E þ. 62. 


- 


4. 
.t\nd if in his solitude he yearned for tidings of his 
friends at Con.;;tantinople or I\icoluedia, Illuch tuore 
\'"ould he look ,,'ith .special affection to\\'ard l\ntioch 
and its belongings. .l\ntioch, it nlust be recollected, ,\ras 
his birthplace; it had been his honle. '"[here he \\'a5 
brought up; there first his eyes had been opened to the 
èivine beauty of H..eligion, as brought before hitu in her 
saintly representatives. l'here \\'as every association of 
his youth. I Ie \\'as fan1iliar ,\'ith every thoroughfare 
anJ public building, square and pJrtico; and kne\v the 
ways and so:i
i.l peculiarities, the Greek and Syriac 
dialects, of its popul=1tiùn. At .r\ntiûLh doubtless his 
father and nlother had found their last resting-place; he 
could pray o\'er their graves, and there too he could 
visit the tonlbs, and invoke the spirits of so 11lany 
generations of Inartyrs, \\"hose relics invested the city 
\vith a sanctity, \vhich his o\vn episcopal care ,vas only 
beginning by like IlIC1.nS to provide for Cyrrhus. .I. \t 
.L'\ntioch he breathcd freely; but at Cyrrhus his IllinJ 
fell back upon itself. 


Such, then, ,ve m
} conceive, ,vas t
le oppressiveness of 
o\'ennuch solitude t<.' hint; such the relief of society; 
and such in consequence thc oscillation of his n1ind 
fronl his country diocese to the great \\ odd :-and no\v, 
having considered this 1110VCnlcnt of his I1lind fronl 
Cyrrhus to ...\ntioch, let us proceed next to follo\v its 
oscillation frol11 Antioch to CyrrlItlS back 
gain. 
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 6. Fro!1l Antioch to CyrrlUij, 


I. 


r [ HA T place is best for us ,vhere our lot is cast bv 
Providence. This ,vas brought honle to Theodore
, 
,vhen, after the turnloil of the great cities and their 
synods, he felt himself constrained from very ,veariness 
to turn his face back again to dull, uninteresting 
Cyrrhus and its unintellectual people. Ho\v was it 
possible that he, dedicated to religion as he ,vas [ron1 
his birth, and nurtured in monasteries, could live long 
without gasping in the heat and noise and \vhirl of 
capital or council? Even in the first centuries, ,vhcn 
persecution drove Christians to anù fro, there ,vas more 
of ouhvard peace and bodily and mental repose in those 
large populous places for the Bishops of the Church than 
no,v, ,vhen Christianity ,vas the religion of the Empire. 
Bishops no\V ,vere great secular magistrates, and ,vhcther 
they ,vould or no, were involved in secular occupations. 
In their several cities they h3.d tribunals of their o,vn, 
and had the task of deciding the quarrels of their sub- 
jects. They ,vere attached to the Imperial Court, and 
were intrusted with many private matters by statesmen, 
leaders of armies, high officials, or great ladies. They 
,vent as alnbassadors bet\veen sovereigns, and as media- 
tors bet\veen prince and people. Such at least 'vas 
their position in the high\vays and n1arts of the \vorld; 
and
 in an age when theological disputes were rife and 
the decisions in \",bieh they issucd 'vere state enactnlents, 
even the obscurest bbhop ,vas a public Ulan, 3.S having a 
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scat in the grcat Councils in \"hich those decisions were.: 
Inadc. 1 Ie 1lUlst takc his part in 1l101l1elltolls questions, 
and his line in ecclesiastical politics, atnill the \var of 
anathcnlas, and ,\'ith the risk of incurring the gre..ltest 
tC1l1porai penalties. 


2. 


But, apart froln these extraordinary troublcs, of \\'hic:l 
1'hcodorct had his full share, the ordinary trials, \vhich 
arose out of his secular rank, \verc far nlore opprcssi\"c 
to hinl \\'hen he got into the \"odd than his solitudc at 
Cyrrhus. In the opening of his first work, dedicatcd to 
his friend, John, Bishop of Gcnnanicia, he cOluplains in 
n':lnarkablc tlnguagc of the obstacles creatcd by his 
\';oddly occupations to his pursuing the cOlntl1cntaries 
on Scripturc, \\'hich had been denlanded of hitn :- 


c. The C_1:CKcsis," he says, "of the Divine Oracles demands a soul 
cleansed and spotless; it delnands also a keen intelligence, which 
can penetrate into the things of God, and venture into the shrine 
of the Spirit. I t needs, Inoreover, a tongue which can suhsen'c 
that intelligence, and worthily interpret what it understands. 

evertheless, since you, my dearest John, ha\'e bid IDe, I havc 
dared a task beyond Iny powers, sceiIlg I an1 implicated in innu- 
111erable occupations, of to\\ n and country, J11ilitLlry and civil, of 
the Church and the Statc."-Ill Calli. p. 2. 


3. 
This \vas his conlplaint in A.D. 4::?9, hefore or j llst 
upon the conlnlenccnlcnt of his ecclcsiastical conf1icb-:, 
t\\'O years before that Great Council of Ephesus, in 
which he bore so principal a part, anù \\'hen his years I 
\vere not n10re than thirty-five. \Vhat then Il1Ust have 
becn the load and the pressure of his ccuI11cnical dutics, 
\"hen he ,vas in the full s\ving of the N estorian contro. 
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vcrsy! Heresy is bad at all tinles, but at that tilne, if 
Bishops took up the cause of heresy, they possessed in 
thcir secular greatness special opportunities of propaga- 
ting it, or, if they \vithstood it, of violent conduct, not 
only to\vards its originators, but even to\vards those \"ho 
were gentle to\vards such I11en. Arianisll1 came into the 
Church with Constantine, and the Councils \vhich it con- 
voked and made its tools \vere a scandal to the Christian 
nanle. The Council of Nicæ::l, \vhich precedcd them, "'as 
by rights final on the controversy, but this Constantine's 
successor, Constantius, and his court Bishops \vould not 
allow. I'hey did their utmost to undo that \vhich \vas 
done once for all and for ever. The Councils of the 
next century, even such as \vere orthodox, took thcir 
tone and tetnpcr fro111 those \vhich had gone bcfore thcnl, 
and even those \vhich were eculnenical have nothing to 
b03.st of as rcgards the mass of the Fathers, taken indi- 
vidually, who composed them. 
All through that time the Bishops of Christendom 
3ppear in history as a l\Iahanaim, the antagonist hosts 
in a battle, not as the Angels of their respective Churches, 
and the shepherds of their people. Their synodal func- 
tions encro
lch upon thcir diocesan; and their relation 
to their flocks is obscured by their position in the hier- 
archy. The great Fathers of that period give no coun- 
tenance to \"hat rnay be called its crying evil. St. 
Gregory N azianzen dec1ared he \vould never have any 
thing to do \\'ith Councils any more. St. Chrysostoln 
had to protest against their conduct to\vards himself. 
St. Basil, despairing of them, looked to\vards the Pope 
and St. Athanasius. Athanasius hinlself took part in 
three in the course of forty years, but he fought the 
battle of the faith \"ith his pen Inore than \vith his crosicr. 
\Vhen the \Vest in his lattcr days atternpted a General 
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Council, it produced nothing better than the wretched 
gathering at .c\rinlinunl. The passage of Anlnlianus, 
,,,hich Gibbon has made fanIous, speaks of Uthe troops of 
bishops, rushil1g to and fro in governnlent conveyances," 
and of "the public posting cstablislul1ents ahn05t breaking- I 
do\vn under their synods." In the next generation Cyril I 
and Theodoret \vould have been happier had they kept 
at horue and settleù the points in disputc, as they be
an : 
thclu, ,,'ith theological treatiscs, dispensing ,,-ith hostile 
carnps, party votings, 
nd coercive acts. 'Their contro- 
vt.rsies, I kno\\r, \,"ere on vital subjects, the settlell1ent of 
thel11 \,.as essential, and in settling thenl the Church 'was 
infalliblc; but in 111atter of fact and after all they \'"cre 
carried on to their irrcversible issue, by the Pope and 
the civil PO\\ er, not by the Council to which they were 
SUbluittcd. 



.. 
I t grieves Inc to think that a l11an like Thcoùorct 

hol1ld ha\"c playcd a violent part in thesc lllcctings anù 
altercations. I repcat it, I ,,'ish he hJ.cl relnained a 
priest; he \\"ould not havc been a \vorse theologian, anù 
hc ,,"ould havc bcen a bettcr man. I Ie ,,"ould ha\Tc 
'\Titten more, and quarrclled less. His Blind \,.ould not 
have been clouded by resentmcnt, nor his nanIC asso- 
ciateJ, unjustly associated, with h
rcsy. I-Ie \\'ould not 
have called Cyril an l\pollill
rian, anJ thcn b
en Sl1r- 
pïised to finù thc cpithet of "N cstorian" fastcncJ on 
hilllseif. He \vould not havc been so prOlnpt to plung
 
into hot \vatcr, so indignant to find that hot \vater 
scalded. Hc \vould not have had to learn that a 1112111 
cannot have so much of íìghting as hc likes, and no nlore. 
I-Ie ,,"QuId hayc recollccted that the beginning- of strife is 
like the lct
ing out of \\"
ter"J t.\ud, that if h
 
ttcnlptcù to 
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thïust othcrs out of the Church, they to a certainty 
,';ould not be slow in tuïning out him. 
For these acts of n1Ïstaken zeal Thcodorct received a 
retributive chastisement from an All-loving Hand. He 
who had been unju3t to a Saint, fell il1to the- clutches of 
an hercsiarch. rrheodorèt anathen1atized Cyril, and \va
 
anathc111atizcd and deposed by Dioscorus. Then he 
sce1Hcd to have forfeited peace for ever: for to Cyril he 
111i 6 ht have yielded, but to Dioscorus, a teacher of 
heresy, he could not yield religously. \Vith a full ap- 
preciation of this difficulty, he \vrote a letter to his 
Inetropolitan, Alexander of Hierapolis. I-Ie S3.ys :- 


"They know not how great n1Y love of quiet is. It is the 
sweetest of all this life's delectable things. So great is n1Y longing 
for it, that I should need no lHan's urging to hurry after it, did I not 
fear the great Judge. Peace I dC3ire, if orthodoxy goes with it ; 
but peace I eschew, if it is unrighteous and heterodox." 


\Vho then should restore Theodoret to himself: to 
Cyrrhus and to peace? Dioscorus hinlself cut the knot 
of the di:en1nl3. for hi In. In high favour \vith the 
Emperor, he obtained a decree for the confinenlcnt of 
Theodoret, first \vithill the \vans of Cyrrhus, next to his 
1110nastery near Apall1ea. The civil po\vcr, thinking to 
punish him, rescueù hinl frol11 t
le scene of strife, tü 
\vhich he found himself comn1itted. And when, sho:-t!
. 
aftcnvards, St. Leo vindicated his orthodoxy at Chal- 
ccc1on, nothin,; was "ranting to his peace, as far 23 out
 
''lard cÏrCG1l1stanccs could be the gaar;
ntce of ft. 


22 
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I. 
I 1\:\1 bounù, before concluding, to speak 11l0re d!C\. 
tinctIy of those ecclesiastical acts of 'fheodoret, to 
which I have 11lade such frequent allusion in the fore- 
guing Sections, though in doing so I shall have to pass 
fron1 his 0\\'11 history to that of the Church, in \vhich I 
do not ",ish to get entanglcd. Still I cannot escape a 
task \dlich is necessary for tIle due understanding of 
\\"hat I have bcen alreaùy saying of hiIn. I have to tcll 
ho\\' he lllade a good fight in the controversies in \vhich 
he ,,'as cngaged, though not al"rays a prudent or a skilful 
onc, ho\v N estorius ,,'as knowll to hiIn, and he \\'ouId not 
for a long tilHe anatheIllatize hiln, ho\v he took up a 
hostile position, first \\'rongly, aftcnvards rig-htly, against 
]
grpt and l\lcxandria, ho\v he caIne into collision \vith 
the third Ecunlcnical Council held at Ephesus, ho\v he 
discerned and discovcred the nascent heresy of l
utychcs, 
110\\", as I have already stlid, he was shut up in a nlo
as- 
tcry as a turbulent busy body, ho\v he \vas dcposcd by 
the second great I
phcsian Council, called in the event 
the cc Gang of 'fhicvcs," how he \vas at length vindicated 
by S 1. Leo, and takcn into his confidcncc, tIn1s enùing 
his ecclcsiastical career. I am teInptcd to believe 
(spcaking undcr corrcction) that St. Lco, if he \vere 
alivc, \vould not finù any great fault in IllY vie\v of these 
Inatters; but, in order to do justice to it, I I1lust be 
allowcd to go back into the history of the l\ntiochen
 
and Alexandrian Churchcs in thc foregoing centuries. 
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2. 
1"'hcrc \vas a renl:lrkable contrast behveen the eccle- 
siastical organization of Syria and of Egypt. 1'he 
Syrian Church contained \vithin its territory val ious 
large cities of high pretensions, intellectual and social, 
and ,vas rich in centres of thought and learning: on the 
other hand, whell Alexandria \vas narned, the tnain, if 
not the only ground \vas assigned \vhy Egypt clainlcd 
to take a leading part in Catholic theological teaching. 
I t followed that the Bishop of Antioch ,vas conlpara- 
tively a little man, because he had so 111any rivals, 
whereas the successor of St. l\Iark, St. Dionysius, and 
St. ...--\thanasius, had a sovereign, because a solitary 
greatness. He came next in ecclesiastical precedence to 
the Bishop of Ronle; he specially ,vas the H Papas" or 
Pope of the Eastern \vorld, and from an early date he 
wielded a po\ver in his own patriarchate which, in times 
of external prosperity and in ordinary hands, ,vas too 
great for human nature. Such times and such hands 
were for a long time Unkn0\Vn to the Alexandrian See; 
the heathen persecutions in Egypt had been succeeded 
by the Arian; and Athanasius, \vho \vas patriarch 
almost from the fall of heathenism to the fall of the 
heresy, had too 1l1uch good sense and too much magna- 
nimity, too nluch of supernatural sanctity, too much 
experience of suffering, too much gentleness and large 
sympathy fùr others, to abuse his po\ver. But, \vhen 
he was gone and persecution ceased, and his place \vas 
fillcd by men of coarser grain, \\Tho had the inÚeritance 
()f his name \vithout the control of his presence, and 
retained his alliance .with the vVest without his tender- 
ness to\vards the East, it is not \vonderful that for the 
demoralized Churches of Syria, Asia l\Iinor, and 'rhrace, 
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in \d1Ïch ArianisIl1 had run riot, evil days "'cre at 
hand. 
No Church in the breadth ofChristcndoI11 had had such 
glorious nICIl10ries as l\lexanària. Its thcolo6"ians, and 
its alone (putting aside the occupant of the See of St. 
reter), had in the Ante-Xiccne titues explicitly and con- 
sistently Inaintained our Lord's l
tcrnal Sonship, \\'hich 
Arianisnl forDlally dcnied. And, \"hen Arianisnl broke 
out, it \,'as Athanasius and the I
gyptians ,,'ho \vere 
H faithful found aIllong the faithless." Even the Infal- 
lible See had not been happy in the man ,,'ho filled it. 
Liberius had anathematizcd Athanasius, on a point on 
\yhich l\thanasius "'as right and Liberius "'as \vrong.- 
Libcrius had got the \\rorst of it; and his successors 
cOtnpcnsated for his grcJ.t mistakc by continuing in the 
1Î.rnl friendship of .L\lexandria. But the time came 
,,"hen the Pope of the day ""as called on to dissolve that 
friendship, \vhich zeal and sanctity had originated. 


3. 


l\.lnlost from the death of Athanasius began the 


· It is astonishing to me Ii..,w anyone can fancy that Lihcriu5, in sub. 

crihing the Arian confcs:;;ion, promulgatcd it 0; Ctlthtdrâ, considering he 
Was not hie; own master whcn he 
'gncd it, and it was not his drawin..; lip. 
\\"ho wouhl say that it would Lc a judgment of the Qucen's Rench, or a 
judicial act of any kind, if ribbon-men in Irchnd, sciæd on one of her 
Majesty's judges, hurricll him into the wilJs of Connemara, and tha
 
malle him, nnJcr tcrror of his life, sign a documcnt in the vcry tceth of an 
award which hc had btely made in court ï"n a f}l1cstion of propelty. Surely 
for an ex (-a'hedrtÍ decision of the Pope is rcquilTll hi., formal initiation 01 
it, his virtual authorship in its wording, and his utterance ami..: his COlli t. 
"ith solemnities palallc1 to those of an Ecumenical Cùuncil. It is nut .1 
transaction that can be lbne in hi:; tra,'elling dres::;, in some l-oad-side inn, 
or town-tavcrn, or impcrial s(,lTants'-haIJ. Lihcrins's suu:>Lription can only 
claim a Nag's Head's sort of infallibility. 
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spiritual declension of his see and Church. 1-Ie had 
nanlcd Peter as his successor; but Peter had died 
preIl1aturely. Then came TÜnothy; and Tin10thy and 
his suffragans are kno\vn in history as the fierce advcr- 
saries, in the Council of Constantinople, of thc peacc- 
lovin
 and accolnplished Grcgory of Nazianzus, and 
as co-operating ,vith the conforming Arianizers in 
driving hÜl1 off into Cappadocia. 
The second triumph of the E
gyptians \vas about 
sixteen years later, \\Then, \vithout the pretence of an 
Ecun1cnical Council, their unscrupulous patriarch, Theo- 
phil us, caIne up to Constantinople ,vith some of his 
pal tizans, and, ,vith COUl t assistance, managed to oust 
fI on1 his see a second Saint, St. John Chrysostol11. 
Here they ,,,cre even 11l0re successful than in their canl- 
paign against Gregory; for Chrysostonl they sent off, 
not sinlply into obscurity, but to \vither and die in the 
furthest ,,'ilds of Asia Ivlinor. 
Next ca111e Cyril, the ncphe\v of the Theophilus 
aforesaid; he had taken part \vith his uncle in the per- 
secution of St. Chrysostom; and, 'when made Patriarch 
of Alexandria, he did not hesitate, in a lettèr still ex- 
tant, to conlpare the great Confessor to Judas, and to 
affirnl that the restoration of his name to the episcopal 
roll ,,'ould be like paying honour to the traitor instead of 
recognizing l\Iatthias. For t\velve years did he and the 
Egyptians persist in this course, and that in direct oppo- 
sition to the IIoly See, and ,vere in cOl1sequ
nce for that 
long period separate from apostolic communion. Cyril, 
I know, is a Saint; but it does not follo\v that he \vas a 
Saint in t
e year 412. I am speaking historically, and 
among the greatest Saints are to be found those \vho in 
early life \vere con1mitted to very un-saintly doings. 
I don't think Cyril hiIl1self \vould like his historical acts 
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to be taken as the measure of his in\"ard sanctity; and 
it is not honest to distort history for the sake of SOIne 
gratuitous theory. '[heologically he is great; in this 
respect Catholics of all succeeding tin1es have been his 
debtors: Vavid \\';s the" nlan after God's 0\\"11 heart; " 
but as this high glory does not oblige us to excuse his 
adultery or deny his treachery to his friend, so \\'e may 
hold St. Cyril to be a great servant of God \vithout con- 
sidering ourselves obliged to defend certain passages 
of his ecclesiastical career. It does not ans\ver to call 
\\'hity-bro\\"n, \vhite. I-lis conduct out of his o\vn terri- 
tory, as \yell as in it, is often 111uch in keeping \vith the 
\\Oays of the uncle \vho preceded him in his see, and his 
Archdeacon who succeeded hin1 in it,-his Archdeacon 
Diosccrus, \\'ho, after his elevation sho\ving himself to be, 
not only a nlan cf violence, but an arch-heretic, brought 
do\"n upon him the righteous vengeance of St. Leo. 
IIigh-handed proceedings are sure to come to grief 
sooner or later; (( a haughty spirit goes before a fal1." 
So had it been \vith N cstorius, the foremost object of 
Cyril's zea1. \Yhen raised to the see of Constantinople, 
he had said to the En1peror in his consecration sernlon, 
H I Ielp n1e to subdue the heretics, and I \vill help you to 
conquer the l)ersialls." 'All that take the s\vord/' says 
the J)ivine Teacher, "shall perish \vith the s\vord." The 
lnan \\"ho n1ade this boast \vas himself degraded fr0111 his 
high estate, and equitably, for heresy, and died an exile's 
lniserable death in the Egyptian Oasis. Pride is not 
111aùe for 111an; not for an individual Bishop, ho\vever 
great, nor for an episcopal dynasty. Sins against the 
tnv of love arc punished by the loss of faith. The line 
of Athanasius ,vas fierce and tyrannical, and it fell into 
the 7\lonophysile hcrc
y. l'hcre it rcnlains to this day. 
A prerogative of infallibility in doctrine, \vhich it had 
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not, could alone have saved the see of Alexandria fronl 
the operation of this law. 


4. 
If such be the judgment which \ve are led at the dis- 
tance of fourteen centuries to pass on Alexandrian 
unscrupulousness, \vhat must have been the indignation 
of Theodoret and his Syrian party, the loyal adherents 
to the high line of St. Peter and St. Ignatius, St. 
Theophilus and St. Babylas, \vhen they either \vitnessed 
themselves or heard their fathers tell of these reiterated 
haughty and imperious acts of a rival patriarchate? How 
intolerable \vould be a coarse Egyptian, Theophilus 
or Dioscorus, in bodily presence, to his refined contcnl- 
poraries at Antioch or Constantinople! "\Vhat rig-ht," 
they \vould say, "had Egyptians to interfere \vith Syria, 
especially in the case of questions in \vhich faith did 
not enter?" Gregory and Chrysoston1 \vere then, as 
no\v, the shining lights, the special boast, of oriental 
Christendoll1. Gregory is par excellellce "the theologian;" 
Chrysostom is the unrivalled preacher. Inferior men, 
rushing from Alexandria to Constantinople, had extin- 
guished them both. "Nestorius," they \voltld continue, 
" is distinctly and dangerously wrong; but \ve can deal 
\vith hinl ourselves, \vithout help fron1 Egypt. The 
interference of foreigners \vill cause a re-action into 
opposite errors, and kindle a fatal conflagration in 
Christendom. N estorius is a proud Inan. Be gentle \vith 
him, and you \vill manage him; be violent, and you in- 
augurate a fatal schism. \Ve kno\v ho\v to bring hinI 
round or to set him aside \vith the charity and \vith the 
gravity \vhich becomes men of education and religion; 
but here is this Egyptian, the nephc\v and pupil of that 
Theophilus, threatening us, \vriting to Rome against 
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us, and bringing the Pope do\vn upon us. The partizans 
of Chr)'s05ton1, the ] oannites, still cxist as a sect 
Rn10ng us ; \,'ho brought this about? \Ye o\\'e this to the 
violence of Cyril..and th
 like of bin1; and, if he has 
his \vay, \ve shall soon hcar of 'N estori.tl1s.' IIo\v can 
the ]{oll1an Pontiff 
t the distance of 2,00:::> n1Ïles bc a 
better judge "'hat is to be done than we on the spot. 
He does not understand one ,,'ord of Greck; hc \,'ill be 
dependent on Cyril's translations; and this, when the 
very gist of the controversy depends on the sense to be 
assigned to certain Greck and Syriac tenns." 
Thus Theodorct n1Ïght argue; and then on the othcr 
hand he ,,'ould Le cast do,,"n at the lhou
ht that, th0ug"h 
he "'as Il1aster of Greek, Syriac, and IIebrc\v, Latin hc 
did 110t kno\v; perhaps his partizans kne\v no n10re of it 
than he did. Ronle "ras alrcady c0I11n1itted to Cyril, and 
\\"as instructed by Cyril; and neither he nor they could 
have fair play. Theodoret's temper \vas hot, anò 
h.)\\"ed 
it
elf in the langu:lge which he used of Cyril. 1 Ie did 
not inòeed call hill1 Judas; but he called hin1 the 
" Egyptian." lIe did not ri
htly cstiIllatc the spiritual 
keenness and the theological po\\"cr \vhich \verc in the 
depths of Cyril's nature. I I e judged of hilll by his acts. 
"Cyril ,,'as ah,"ays attaching SOITIe one or other," hc \vould 

ay; H Pagans, or J>hilosophers, or N ovatians, or J C\YS, or 
J oannitcs. \7" csterday it had been Chrysostolll, to-day it 
\\"as 1\ estorius. N èstorius was intractable ccrtainly, but 
he did not rc
lly hold \\'hat \vas itnputed to hin1. 1'hose 
should not thro\\" stones ,,'ho livcd in glass-houscs. Cyril 
\\'as an A pollinarian, bcyt'lH.1 a doubt; if N l'storius was 
accuscd of ascribing to our L.ord a double personality, 
Cyril had actually avowcd and Inaintaineù that oùr 
Lord had but one nature, 
nd tried to persuade the 
\vorld that 51. +\ than:tsillS l'ad S:liù the Sí1Jnc. 1 I
 \\"
S 
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bound to recant his 0\\11 heresy before he fell so s3.\'agcly 
on N-cstorius." 


5. 
Thoughts such as these, as far as they \vere indulged 
in any quarter, \yere a great injustice to Cyril. Cyril 
was a clear-headed, constructive theologian. He sa\v 
what Theodoret did not see. He ,vas not content \vith 
anathematizing N estorius; he laid do\\'n a positive vie\v 
of the IncarnaÜon, which the Universal Church accepted 
and holds to this day as the very truth of Revelation. 
It is this insight into, and grasp of the Adorable l\Iystery, 
,d1Ïch constitutes his clain1 to take his seat an10ng the 
Doctors of I-Ioly Church. j-\nd he traced the evil, \vhich 
he denounced, higher up, and beyond the person and 
the age of K estorius. He fixed the blame upon Theo- 
dore of the foregoing generation, "the great commen- 
tator," the hnninary and pride of the Antiochene school, 
the master of Theodoret; and he \vas right, for the 
exegetical principles of that school, as developed by 
Theodore, became little less than a systen1 of rationalism. 
I have a further quarrel ,,'ith 1'heodoret. I wish I 
could be sure that a spirit of nationalism had not more 
to do than I have inlplied above \vith his theological 
antagonism to Cyril. \Vhi!e he sho\vs his national 
jealousy by calling hinl the (( Egyptian," he sho\vs his 
national esprit de corps by excusing great offences, \vhen 
the offender is a Syrian. At least I call the persecutors 
of St. Chrysoston1 great offet
ders. Such \vas his neigh- 
bour, Acacius of Beræa, \"hom he nevertheless praises 
as " a great prelate," an "apostolical man," as "great. 
ilìustrious, reno\vned," and e\'en as being "his master." 
Acacius, instead of sho"ying any signs \yhatever of self- 
reproach for his crucl opposition to the living Saint, still 
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persecuted the Saint's Inenlory. 
venerableness of a great age;" 
to look upon as a hard-hearteù 
that 'fheoùoret could overlook 
than he denounced in Cyril 1 


He had dOlt btless lithe 
but ,vhat is so dreadful 
old ulan? I r O\V \vas it 
,vorse things in Acacius 



. 


3t7 



 s. At Ephesus. 


I- 
I 'r ,vas under such circunlstances, and in such a franlc 
of ll1ind as I have described, that 'Theodoret, together 
with his Asiatic conlpatriots, far and ncar, ,vere called 
upon by Cyril, under orders froIll the R0111an Sec. to 
Ineet in Eculnenical Council at Ephesus, and to condemn 
N estorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, for a great heresy 
against the Catholic Faith. I aln not going to give the 
history of this Council, but I shall Inention sonle of its 
salient points and characteristic features, lest on the 
one hand I should seeIl1 to slur over the faults of Theo- 
doret, and lest on the other I should not l1lake clear the 
extenuating cirC111nstances under which those faults \vere 
committed. \Vhat occurred indeed at Ephcsus is a scan- 
dal to the humble Christian, and \vas as superfluous as it 
\vas blalneable. '[he Church did not initiate the Council 
, 
nor is it at all clear that a Council ,vas then needed. 
Cyril had appealed to the Pope against N estorius; the 
Pope in Council had taken the side of Cyril. Then the 
Pope had ,vritten round to the principal Bishops of the 
East, and they in ans\ver had accepted and given their 
adherence to the faith of Cyril. Even John, Patriarch 
of Antioch, the friend of N estorius, had returned this 
answer to Pope Celestine. In consequence, the Pope 
had allo\ved Nestorius just ten days for his recantation, 
and that interval ,vas long past. In vain had been the 
entreaties of his o\vn party, urging him to subnlit to the 
judgnlent of the Catholic \vodd. Inclosing letters from 
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the Pope anlI Cyril,] ohn and the Bishops who actcll 
\\'ith hit11 had said, " n_ead these over carefully; although 
the period of tcn days is none of the longcst, you nlay 
do all that is needful in onc day, or in a few hours. You 
l ught not to refusc the tcnn. Thcotocos, as if it "'en.
 
d
lngerous. If you agree in scntitllcnt \vith the Fathers, 
\\ hy should you scruple to avo\v your sounJ anù right 
belief? 1'hc \vholc Church is unsettled with the y'ues- 
tion." 1'heodoret, too, who is c\"cn said to havc actually 
C0l11poscd this rClllonstrance, littlc as he liked Cyri), 
speaks in the satnc sense, in various of his \\Titings and 
letters. If the votes of Christcndo1l1 had been taken, 
there \\roukl have been sonlC dissentients froll1 the 
expedience of adl"lpting the Thcotocos as a synl bol uf 
orthoùoxy; there \\'o,tld have been none froln the 
doctrine ,\'hich that srnl bol enforced. N estorius then, 
being contutllacious, \"as to be deposed: to Cyril ""as 
cOlnnlitteù by the Pope the execution of the sentencc ; 
and there ,,'as the end of the \vhole 11latter. \ \Jh
lt 
was the need of a Council? an<.1 this, I concelVC, \vas 
Cyril's judglnent. 


2. 
But so it pleased nut thc high po".crs of the state: 
and it \yas thcir interference \\'hich brought about a more 
grievous collision of opinions and parties. It \\'as the 
l
lnperor, distrustful of St. Cyril, ,\'ho insisted on a 
Council. Theodosius disliked Cyril; he thought hin1 
proud and overbearing, a restless agitator and an 
intriguer; anù he told hin1 so in a letter \vhich has I 
come do\vn to us. K ext, 
 estorius of course \vas eager 
for a Council; for it ,vas his only chance of rallying a I 
party in his defence, and of defeating the l)ope and Cyril. 
Also, SOUle pugnacious Catholics at Constantinople, I 
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cncn1ics of Nestorius, \vanted a Council, as if the suppre3- 
sion of a heresy \vas not any great gain, unless it ,vas 
accolnp3.nicd \vith noise and confusion, by a combat and 
a victory. So a Council there \vas to bc, anJ to the 
annoyance, I suppose, and displeasure of Cyril. " What 
i; thc good of a Council," he \vould say, "\vhen the 
controversy is already settled ,vithout one?" in some- 
thing like the fran1e of 111ind of the great Duke of 
\Vellington years ago, \vhen he spoke in such depreciatory 
terms of a " County meeting." 
If I may consider this to be St. Cyril's feeling, it will 
serve to account for his subsequent conduct at Ephesus. 
"\Vhat could a Council do, \vhich had not been done 
already? its convocation ,vas a mere act of the civil 
pov/er; it \vould be little better than a fonn. \Vhat could 
be stronger than a decision at ROll1e, follo\ved up by the 
assent to it of the Catholic \vorld? \Vhat ,vas there for 
the Fathers to debate upon? they \vould only have to 
register the conclusions which had already been reached 
\vithout their n1eeting. Ho\vever, if a Council \vas to be, 
Nesto_
'ius) he n1Ìght take his \\yord for it, should not have 
the benefit of it. Cyril \vas to be president; l\Iemnon, 
Bishop of Ephesus, \vas his fast friend; it \vas hard, if 
bet\veen them N estorius succeeded in playing any trick." 
Cyril had on his side the Pope, the n10nks, the faithful 
everywhere, Tradition, and the Truth; and he had not 
ll1uch tenderness for the scruples of literary men, for the 
rights of Councils, or for episcopal 111inorities. 
Accordingly, 'when he arrived at Ephesus, he took 
good care that everyone should understand that he 
considered the controversy already at an end, and 
sentence pronoúnced, and execution all that then re- 
mained to do. In a sen110n, \vhich he proceeded to 
ùeliver, he spoke of Ncstorius as the enelny of the Truth 
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and an outC(.lst froln the Church, and then he gave his 
authority for so speJ.king of hin1. I Ie adduced \vhat he 
cJ.lkJ " a sure \vitness," even the judgnlcnt of " the n10st 
h( )ly Arch bishop of Lhe \\.orld," (that is, in other \vorù:;, the 
1
cun1cnical13ishop,) CCthe Father and Patriarch, Celestine, 
uf Old H.0111C." 1 Ie caIne to Ephesus, not to argue, but 
to inflict an anathcl11a, and to bet over the nCCCSS
lI) 
proccss \rith as 111uch despatch as possible. 


3. 
I fo\\' the El11peror fi xed the 11leeting of the COllncil 
for Pentecost, J line 7 ;-ho\v N cstorius nladc his appeJ.r- 
ancc \\,ith the protection of a body guard and of t
 ,) 
Ilnpcrial Counts ;-ho\v Cyril brought up his fifty l!:gyp- 
tian Bishops, staunch and eager, not forgetting to add 
to them the stout seanlcn of his transport.:) ;-ho\v ì\Icol- 
non had a following of forty Bishops, and rcinforced 
thcnl \vith a like body of sturdy peasants frool his 
farn15 ;-ho\\. the asscl11bled Fathers \vcre scared anù 
bc\vildered by these preparations for battle, anJ, \\'ishing 
it all over, \vaited \\'ith great in1patience a \\rhole fort- 
night for the Syrian Bishops, \vhile Cyril preachcù in 
the churches against :r\ estC'rius ;-ho\v in the course of that 
fortnight son1C of thcir nUl11bcr fell sick and ùied ;-ho\\' 
the Syrians, on the other hand, \,"cre thro\\'n out by the 
ùistance of their sees fro 111 Antioch, (their place of 
rClldl':;VOl/S,) by the length of the land journey thencc to 
Ephcsus, by the \vet ,,'cathcr and the bad roads, by the 
loss of thcir horsc
, and by the fatigue of thcir forccd 
Illarches ;-ho\v they \\ ere thought by Cyril's party tù 
be unpunctual on purpose, but by thelns
lvcs to be Inost 
unfortunate in their tardiness, because they \\'ishcJ to 
s
'caerNcstorius ;-ho\v, \vhen they \\rere no\v a fc\\r <.lay:; 
jt)urney frol11 l
phcsus, they sent on thither an express 
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to herald thcir approach, but ho\v Cyril \vould not \vait 
beyond the fortnight, though neither the \Vesterll Bishops 
nor even the Pope's Lesates had yet arrived ;-how on 
I June 22 he opened the Council, in spite of a protest [ron1 
sixty-six out of I 50 Bishops then a.ssenlbled ;-ho\v within 
one sunln1er's day he cited, condenlned, deposed, and 
degraded N estorius, and passed his t\velve Theses of doc- 
trine called "Anathenlatisms," \vhich the Pùpe apparently 
had never seen, and \yhich the Syrian Bishops, then on 
their \yay to Ephesus, had in the year before repudiated 
as Apollinarian ;-ho\v, as if reckless of this ill1putation, 
he suffered to stand al110ng the fornlal testÏ1llonies, to 
guide the Bishops in their decision, gathered from the 
I ,vritings of the Fathers, and still extant, an extract fronl 
a writing of rrÜllotheus, the Apollinarian, if not of A pol- 
linaris hinlself, ascribing this heretical document to Pope 
Julius, the friend of Athanasius ;

 -ho\v in the business of 
the Council he showed hin1self confidential \vith Eutyches, 
aftenvards the author of that very l\10nophysite heresy, 
of \vhich Apollinaris \vas the forerunner ;-ho\v, on the 
fifth day after these proceedings, the Syrian Bishops 
arrived, and at once, \vith the protection of an armed 
force, and without the due [ornts of ecclesiastical la\v, 
held a separate Council of forty-three Bishops, Thea- 
ll' Epistolæ hujus fragmentUlll habemus, tum græeè in ConeiJ. Ephes. 
Act i., in Apûloget. Cyrill. adv. Orientales, ad AU:lthem. 6. apud Photium 
cod. 230, tum latinè ap. l\1arium l\Iercatorem, et apud Facunclum. 
Quod autcm ill Ephesino Coneilio prolatUlu est, à Cyrillo exeerptum 
esse, lIypatius Ephesinus in Collat. cum Severiallis, neenon Eulogius 
Alexandrilllls) testantur. . . . 
Leolltius, de Sect. 8, ex plurium cxemplafium fide, asserere non 
duIJita\'it, nOlI J ulii, sed Timothei, qui Apollillarimu præccptorem ac magis- 
lnllll habuit, esse epistolam illam, ex quâ deseriptum fuit. 
Ex qllO 1\[. Lcquien epistolam integram nobiseum eOl11munieavit, Leontii 
ccnsuræ prorsus subseribclldulll duximus, nisi quis eam Apollinario ipsi, 
non ejus discipulù Timotheo, adjuc1ieare malit.-CcJ/lslallf. Epist. Rom. 
J>ontif. ApÞ
'II,h\' p. 71. 


,. 
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doret being one of them, and anathelnatizcd Cyril and 
:\Ien1110n, and their followers ;-and ho\v the Council 
tcnninateò in a disunion, ,,'llich continued for nearly two 
years after it, till- at length Cyril, J ohl1, and 'fheoùorct, 
auù the others on either side, Inade up the quarrel \\,ith 
Inutual explanations ;-all this appears mattcr of history. 
Certainly, it is mattcr of ecclesiastical history; but 
I shoulù 110t introduce it here, except for its bearing 
upon the personal history of Theodoret. As to the dog- 
l11atic authority of the doctrinc \vhich \\'as defined in thc 
Council, it is not at all aff
ctcd by the scandals I have 
been recountinrr, because it is the la\v of Divine Provi- 
...., 
(lence, both in the \\'orld and in the Church, that truth 
is \\Tought out by the indirect operation of error and sin, 
anù that the supernatural gifts of the Gospel arc held in 
" earthen \"cssels," and do not guarantee nIoral perfection 
in thcir pO$sessors. So nluch in general :-As to the 
particular case, it nlu:;t be observed, I. as I have said 
already, that the question of doctrine ,vas virtually dc- 
c;ùed before the Council nlet; 2. that the quarrel, \vllcn 
its Fathers lnet, \vas not about the doctrinc itself, but 
:lbout the Council's proceedings anù the conùuct of Cyril; 
and 3. that the party of Bishops, who \vere so angry \vith 
Cyril and the Council, \\'ere reconciled to hin1 in the 
event, and accepted his fonnula of faith, by which N cs. 
torians \\'ere excluded (rorn the Church. 
As to l'heodoret, ,ve no\\' see \\'hat it is that sullies 
his ecclesiastical reputation, his refusal to condcn111 
Xcstorius his acquaintance. \Ve have learned, too, how 
far this fault bears upon his habitual saintliness. If Cyril 
\\'
s a Saint in spite of his violent acts and his intini2.cy 
with Eutyches, Theodoret docs not forfeit his clainl to I 
be accounted such, by being hot in his resentrnents and 
obstinate in his protection of N estorius. 
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I. 
,t A LL'S \vell th:lt ends \veIL" The incipient schis\1 1 
if it must be so called, began to heal as se- 
as it began to be. Cyril made an explanation r liS 
belief,-\vhich John and Theodoret accepted; J ( 11n 
nlade a profession of faith, \vhich Cyril accepted. Theo- 
doret rnade peace \vith Cyril and Cyril \\Tith him, though 
Theodoret \vould not accept Cyril's t\velve Theses, or 
anathematize N estori us. l'here was a greater Presence 
in the midst of theln than John, Theodoret, or Cyril, 
and He carried out His Truth and His \vi11, in spite of 
the rebellious natures of His chosen ones. 
It may be asked, however, \vhat are \ve to think 
about St. Cyril? It is true that Theodoret may be a 
Saint, if Cyril is a Saint, but is Cyril a Saint? ho\v can 
he be a Saint, if what has been said above is matter 
of historical truth? I ans\yer as fo11o\vs :-Cyril's faults 
were not inconsistent \vith great and heroic virtues, and 
these he had. He had faith, firn1ness, intrepidity, forti- 
tude, endurance, perseverance; and these virtues, to- 
gether \vith contrition for his failings, wcre efficacious 
in blotting out their guilt and saving hin1 fron1 their 
penal consequences. If nlartyr.5 have all their sins for- 
given by virtue of their maîtyrdonl, there is nothing 
strange in saying that there luay be other specific sacri- 
fices or exploits of faith or charity, \\'hich, \vhen found 
in con1bination, have an equivah.:nt claill1 on the Divine 
l\1ercy. l\Ioreover, it is natural to think that Cyril 
6. 23 
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,vouk1 not have bcen divinely ordaincd for so prornincnt 
an office in the establislunent of dogmatic truth, unlcss 
therc ,vcre in hitn J1loral endO\\rnlcnts \\'hich thc sur- 
face of history doc
 not rc\ eal to us. .l\nd above all, 
Catholics IBust bclic,.c that Providcnce '\T
uid havc inteJ - 
posed to prc\"cnt his reccj\ ing the honours of a Saint 
in East and \ Y est, u
lless hc rcally ,vas dcscl ving of 
theln. 


2. 
nut 1 ,viII say sonlcthing nlore. \Ve sOIlletÏ1ncs find in 
the Lives of the Saints that, though thcy have already 
turncd to God, and begun that course of obcdicncc and 

(:lf-sacrifice in ,yhich they persevcre, nevcrtheless for 
a ,vhilc, nay for a considcrable time, they have Inany 
serious dcfects and faults, and a standard of duty \vhich 
lllight be hif;her; and thcn again, a tinlC conICS ,\'hen 
they are startled and frightened at thenlselves, and 
begin ane\v ,vith grcat fcr\.o\.
r, as if they had ncver been 
convertcd, and accuse thenlselves of grcat ingratitude to 
thcir ...\lnlighty Bencfactor, and of long Yèars of incon- 
sistcncy on a retrospect of thcir past years. ... \nd this 
\\ e Inay supposc ,vas the case" ith St. Cyril. 
For instance, St. 1
honlas of Canterbury \vas, even 
,,,hen the l
ing's Chancellor, as Butler tells us, Co hUln bIe, 
modest, Inortificd, recollected, compassionate, ch3.ritable 
to the poor, and chaste;" yet ,ve know that hc \"as at 
that till1C a pluralist in Church preferments, J. \rchdeacon 
of Can terbury, 1>ro\"ost of Bevcrlcy, ,vith sc\"erai pre- 
bendal stalls, and a good Inany livings.... Also, he ".as 
\Vardcn of the To\\-er of London, and chall'lain of Dcrk- 
haillpstead. In keeping ,vith these alnple sources of 
inconlc, he \yas SU111ptuouS in his habits, and 111agnitïccnt 
* lí'd. :\1ilm
n'::, Latin Christianity. 
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in his retinue, beyond the Norman nobles. Also, though 
in Deacon's orders, he \vent to the \vars, at the head oÍ 
700 knights, and returned thence at the head of 1,200. 
l\Ioreover, he engaged in single cOlnbat \vith a knight of 
great distinction, attacked castles, and razed cities t8 
the ground. Great then and many as \vere his virtues 
at that tirne, there \vas room for a thorough cha
1ge of 
life; and such a change took place on his becon1Ïng 
Archbishop. Yet the Lesson in the Breviary v;ews 
him, before and after this change, as one and the saOle 
faithful servant of God. "\Vhereas," it says, "he had 
greatly distinguished himself in the Chancellorship, he 
displayed unconquerable fortitude in his episcopal ofiî.ce." 
It is possible then for nIen to have beconlc in the event 
great Saints, \\-ho, even after their conversion, in the 
early stages of their course, did not correspond to that 
standard of religious perfection \yhich \ve expect to see 
fulfilled in those \vho are singled out by thc Church for 
canonization. 
St. Theresa will supply us \vith another instance to my 
purpose, though of a different sort. Butler says she was 
in the \vay of holiness fronl her h infancy;" at the age of 
seven she ran a\vay from home to preach the Gospel 
and to die a 111artyr's death all10ng the 1\100r5. At 
t\velye she devoted herself to the Blessed Virgin. Yet, 
both before and after she \\Tas a professed nun, she had 
to .struggle \vith a state of lukewannness and frivolity, 
and that with but poor success, for a long eighteen years. 
"At the end of that tioIe," says Butler, ., the Saint found 
a happy change in her souL" But here again, as in the 
case of St. Thomas, the Breviary does not separate off 
her Yêars of Imperfection froll1 her career of holy livinK 
as it dOèS on the contrary separate the first years of St. 
Augustine G1. St. Ignatius from their years of divine 
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service. It recognizes the idea of a sanctity, h
roic but 
not faultless, and enables us to discrilnin1.te behveen 
the person and ccrtain 
lcts of a SJ.int. U For eighteen 
years," it says, "h
rassed by the nlost serious Inaladies 
and \\"ith yarious temptations, 1'heresa persevered in 
servins- as a good soldier of Christian penance." If 
then, 'rheresa's 1if
, looked at as a whole, is truly one of 
saintliness, though for Inany years she indulged in 
careless practices, \vhat difficulty is there in considering 
that the latter years of Cyril's life \vere far 11lore pIcas.. 
ing to Di\-ine Sanctity than the earlier? 


3. 
1'hus it i
, then, that I read his life :-he gre\v up anìong 
hoiy Inen, and at an early age entered upon the clèrictll, 
if not the monastic state. 1'hen perhaps he rc1axeJ his 
strictness; for to hinl apparcntly is addressed a letter of 
St. Isidore, reproaching hi[n ,,-ith having lost his religious 
fervour, anù entangling hilnself in secular troubles. 
l'hcn he ,,'ent off to the Bosphorus \"ith his uncle, an 
expedition \vhich \\ras not likely to teach hinl charity, 
or increase his Iuerit. \Vhen he becanle l)atriarch hinI- 
self, anò transferred IIi::: acrinlony fronl Chrysostonl to 
N estorius, Isidore again interposed ,,-ith d relnonstrance, 
conjuring hiin not to Blake the quarrel eternal unùer 
pretext of religion. "SYlnpathy," he says (such as 
'fheodoret's), "nlay not see clearly, but antipathy" (such 
as Cyril's) U ùocs not see at all." I-Ie continues :- 
"l\lany of those who are assembled at Ephesus accuse you of 
seeking to revcnge a private quarrel of your own, in preferencc to 
striving sincerely to promote the interests uf Jesus Christ. He is 
nephew, they say, to Theophilus; he desires to be thought a l11an 
of consequence like his uncle, who ,vre:l.ked his fury upon th
 
l3lessed John, though, to be sure, there is a gl cat ùifÌèrcnce bd\\ een 
the accused partics."-,l
p. i. 3 1 0. 
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St. Isidore \vrote another letter, \vith equal plainness: 
" laIn terrili.ed," he says, "by the example of Holy \Vrit, which 
constrains 111e to send you what I conceive to be needful admoni- 
tions. If I an1 your father (as indeed you yourself call n1e), I fear 
the condemnation of Eli. If I am your son (which is nearer the 
truth, since you represent St. l\Iark), I fear the punishment 
inflicted on J on:lthan, because he did not prevent his father fron1 
inquiring of the witch. If you wish that we should both escape 
condemnation, put an end to the dispute, do not seek to revenge a 
private injury at the Church's expense, and do not make the 
pret2nce of orthodoxy an introduction to what may he an intern1in- 
able schism."-Eþ. i. 370. 
Isidore prophesied too truly; the schism lasts to 
this day. The Arians persecuted, and they canle to 
nought: the N estori3.l1s \vere persecuted, and they 
expanded into a large conlnlunion, \vhich in the middle 
ages rcached from Syria to China; and they keep up 
their opposition to the Church still. Cyril's policy of 
vioience has not even had the recomn1endation of success; 
thouzh St. Isidore takes a higher ground than that of 
expediency. 


4- 
Ho\vever, \ve must believe that Cyril cancelled at 
length \vhatever \vas \vrong in his \vords or his deeds by 
good works in con1pensation; and the last thirteen 
years of his life give us grounds f('r this confidence. 
After the b3.nislul1ent of N estorius no violent act i
 
rec(;rded of Cyril. He \vrote much, but he used no 
coercion, ecclesiastical or secular. In one of his letters 
\vhich has been preserved to us, \ve find him advising 
his correspondent to accept the orthodox profession of 
those \vho came to him \vithout rousing them to opposi- 
tion by inquisitorial exan1inations. \Vhen he found 
that he could not gain over the Eastern Churches to his 
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own vie'v of Theodore, hc gave over his attacks on 
'rhcodore's \\Titings and InCt11ory, leaving it for tinlC 
to ju
tify fOJ cbodings J ,,"hich neither by force nor by COll- 
trO\'L1"sy he could prevail on his contclnporarics to share 
\\'ith hin1. ])uring the last six years of his life his 
seclusion is so con1plete that he, the ruling spirit of the 
}Jrcccding- twcnty, adds not a p..tge to the history of his 
tin1cs. Such a silence is eloquent; and at this day we 
enjoy '-'"hat he did \vell, anù should tho..luk Goù for it. 




- 9 
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1. 
B UT it is of Theodoret, not of Cyril, that I am 
relating the history. He outlived his opponent 
{llany years: and so entirely had he n1ade up his quarrel 
with him that, in his (( Eranistes," \vritten about A.D. 
447, against the then nascent Eutychianism, \vhich he 
had so long been foretelling, he quotes as nlanyas nine 
passages fro111 Cyril atTIong thé testÏ1nonies to Catholic 
truth contained in the \vritings of preceding Fathers, 
H the great lights of the \vodel," as he calls them, " and 
noble champions of the Faith." % f\...nd it \vas this per- 
severing zeal against that forn1 of error, \vhich (after 
the Gnostics) first Apollinaris and then Eutyches taught, 
which brought him under the heavy hand of the heretical 
Dioscorus. 'Then follo\ved that series of trials from the 
heretical party, \vhich embittered his latter years, and 
to \vhich allusion has so ll1any times been n1ade in the 
portions of his letters \vhich I have above quoted. At 
length the blo\v fell upon hitn, \vhich his orthodoxy It:1d 
provoked. In that Council, held at Ephesus in the year 


* \Vith Baronius (ann. 444, n. 13), Tillemont, etc. I utterly scout the idea 
that the atrocious letter on Cyril's death, ascribed to Theodoret in the fifth 
Ecumenical Council, is really his writing. If a man of fifty, a Bishop, and an 
ascetic, could allow himself to write such a letter, he would be unwori.
y of 
recognition or respect of any kind. The Fathers of the Council are no 
authority in such a matter. If the Fathers of the third Council took a 
letter of the heresiarch Apollinaris to be the authoritative composition 
of a Pope and a Saint, certainly the Fathers of the fifth may have committed 
the lesser blunder, especially at a time when party spirit burned so fiercely, 
of imputing to Theodoret a priv
te letter which was not his writing. 
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449, since called for its conlbined heresy and cru
lty the 
., Gang of Thieves," a Council of ISO Bishops, and profes- 
sing to be EcuI11cnical, and containing alnong its 111enlbers 
the Patriarchs of i\lcsandria and] erusalel11, the Exarchs 
of Ephesus, Cæsarea, I leraclea, and 1'hessalonica, besides 
the Bishops of other great Eastern sees, Theodoret, \vith- 
out b
ing heard in his defence, and ,vithout a protesting- 
voice 
ven frol11 the Bishops of Syria, "'as fonnaIl)' 
conde111ned and deposed as an heresiarch, his doctrint; 
anathcl11atizcd, the faithful ".arned against holding con- 
verse ,vith hilH, lodging hiln, feeding hitn, or 
vcn giving 
hinl ,vater, \vhilc the In1perial gov
rnn1ent back up this 
stern sentence by stripping hinl of the revenues of his 
see. 


2. 
This brings us to the last act of his history; he had 
but one refuge; the S
e of St. Peter had had no part in 
this atrocious proceeding. To Pope Leo he then ap- 
pealed, and S0111e extrd.cts frol11 his letter to hinl \vill 
bring us close upon the end of this menloir. 
lIe tells St. Leo that, in his long episcopate of 
t\vcnty-six years, 


" K eithcr in the time of Theodotus, Patriarch of the East, nor 
of those who succecded hÏ111 in the see of Antioch, have I incurred 
the vcry slightest blame. I havc bcen a110tted to rule 800 churches, 
and Iny flcc'
 has becn releascd by ll1C fr0111 an herctical error. 
The All-seeing God knows how ll1any stones havc bcen flung at 111e 
by unclcan heretics, how lnany conflicts I havc had in 1110st of the 
cities of the East, with Greeks, with Jews, with herctics of evcry 
kind. And, after so luuch labouring and toil, I an1 condemned 
without a trial." 


I Ie continues :- 


" I await then thl: dccision of your Apostolic Sec, and I supplicate 
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and beseech your holiness to succour Inc, who invoke your righteous 
and just tribunal, and to order me to hasten to you, and to explain 
to you Iny teaching, which follows the steps of the Apostles. I have 
written books, sonle twenty years ago, SOlne eighteen, others fifteen, 
against Arians and Eunonlians, against Jews and Gentiles, against 
the Persian r-wlagi; 1110reover, concerning the Universal Divine 
rrovidence, and other works upon the Divine Being, and about the 
Incarnation. And, by God's grace, I have expounded both the 
Apostolical writings and the Prophets. It is easy to ascertain by 
means of these writings whether I have maintained strictly the 
rule of faith, or have swerved from it. 
" I beseech you, do not scorn Iny application. Do not slight 111Y 
grey hairs, afflicted and insulted as I am, after 111Y Inany toils. 
Above all, I entreat you to teach Ine whether to put up with this 
unjust deposition or not. For I await your sentence. If you bid 
me rest in what has been determined against nle, I will rest, and 
will trouble no man more. I will look for the righteous judgment of 
our God and Saviour. To me, as Almighty God is Iny Judge, 
honour and glory is no object, but only the scandal that has been 
caused: for Inany of the silnpler sort, especially those whOln I have 
rèscued fronl dh'erse heresies, considering the see which has 
condenlned nle, suspect that perhaps I really am a heretic, being 
incapable themselves of distinguishing accuracy of doctrine ."- 
Eþ. 113. 


3. 
St. Leo acted towards Theodoret according to the 
claims he had upon the justice and charity of the Suprclne 
Pontiff. I-Ie effected his reconciliation \vith the Egyp- 
tian and Oriental Bishops in the great Ecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon, held in 452; in \vhich Dioscorus 
and Eutyches \vere deservedly cast out of the Church. 
Theodoret, on his part, felt he had defended N estorius 
too long; t\venty years had passed since he reíused to 
anathelnatize him; but now, as considering hin1 to have 
died in obstinate heresy, he no longer persisted in his 
refusal. 
Pope Leo proceeded to ask his services in repressing 
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both Ncstoriùl1 and Eutychian errors in thc East. A 
letter is extant, in ,,"hich he adùresses hinl as his fellow- 
labourer, and nlakes hinl, as if oí1Ïcially, his inforrilant 
and adviser as to .the course of theological thought in 
that part of ChristendoIn. IIo\Vcver, fc\v years rctnained 
of life to 1'heodoret. I Ie ùocs not s
cnl to have ttlken 
upon hin1sclf the duties or the distinction of the function 
\vith \vhich Leo intrusted hin1- I Ie Inade oyer the 
charge of his diocese to IIypatius, and retired into the 
Illonastcry, in ,,-hieh forty years before he had prepal ed 
hÏ1nself for such work as it Inight p!ease Providence to 
put upon hinl. 1'here at length he resaineù that peace 
which he had cnjoyed in youth, and had ever coveted. 
'fhcrc he passed [rol11 the peace of the Church to the 
peace of eternity. His death took place about A.D. 457. 
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THE 11ISSION OF ST. BE
EDICT. 


I. 
^ S the physical universe is sustained and carried on 


 in dependence on certain centres of powcr and 
la\vs of operation, so the course of the social and poli- 
ticai \vor1à, and of that great religious organization called 
the Catholic Church, is found to proceed for the most 
part from the presence or action of definite persons, 
places, events, and institutions, as the visible cause of 
the \vhole. '"[here has been but one J udæa, one Greece, 
one Rome; one Homer, one Cicero; one Cæsar, one 
Constantine, one Charlemagne. And so, as regard
 
Revelation, there has been one St. John the Divine, one 
Doctor of the Nations. Dogma runs along the line of 
Athanasius, Augustine, Thomas. The COn\7eíSion of the 
heathen is ascribed, after the .1\ postles, to chanlpions of 
the truth so fe\v, that \ve may altnost count them, such 
as 1Iartin, P:ltrick, Augustine, Boniface. Then thcre 
is St. Antony, the father of monachism; St. J cronIC, 
the interpreter of Scripture; St. Chrysostonl, the great 
preacher. 
Education follows the saIne la\v: it h:ls its history in 
Christianity, and its doctors or masters in that history. 
It has had three periods :-the ancient, the nledieval, 
and the nlodern; and there are three R_cligious Orùers 
in those periods respectively, \vhich succeed, one the 
other, on its public stage, and represent the teaching 
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givcn by the Catholic Church during the tilne of their 
ascendancy. The fir
t pcriod is thJ.t long 
eries of C
Il- 
turies, duril1[! \vhich society ""as breakin'] or h3.G LrokcH 
'-" .. .::> 
up, and then slo\rI attelllpted its 0\\"11 re-construction ; 
the second tnay be called the period of rc-construction ; 
anù the third dates frùll1 the l{eformation, \vhcn thJ.t 
peculiar 1110venlent of J11ind comnlcnced, the issue of 
which is still to conlC. K 0\\', St. Beneùict has had the 
tr:1.ining- of the ancient intcllccl, St. 90minic of the llledi- 
c\'al; anù St. Ignatius of the rl1odern. j\ net in saying 
this, I anl in no degree d:srcspectful to the Augustiniall:-;, 
Cannelites, Franciscans, and other great rcli 6 ious fan1Ì- 
lies, \vhich nlight be natned, or to the holy Patri:trchs 
who founded thenl; for I anl not revie\ving the \vhole 
l1ist01Y of Christianity, Lut selecting a particu!ar aspect 
of it. 
Perhaps as Inuch as this \vill be granted to me \vithout 
great he.-;itation. N ext, I proceed to contrast these 
three grc::lt nlasters of Christian teachir.g \vith each 
other. To St. Benedict, then, \\"ho Inay fairly be takcn 
to represent the various fan1ilies of n10nks before his 
tinlc and those ,,"hich sprang fro111 him (for they are all 
pretty Blucl. of one school), to this great Saint let llll" 
:1ssign, for his discriIninating badge, the clement of 
Poetry; to St. DOlllinic, the Scientific clen1cnt; and to 
St. Ignatius, the Practical. 
'rhese characteristics, \\'hich belong respectively to the 
schools of thc three great 'reachers, gro\v out of the cir- 
cunlstanccs uuder \,:hich they respectively entered upon 
thcir \vork. Benedict, entrusted \\"ith hi:3 I11i:;sion alnlost 
as a boy, infused into it the ronlance and sinIplicity of 
boyhood. Don1Ïnic, a Inan of forty-five, a grLldllatc in 
theology, a pricst and a canon, broug-ht with hin1 into 
religion that Inaturity and cOlllplctcncss of learning- \vhich 
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he h3.ù acquired in the schools. Ignatius, a lTIan of the 
world Lefore his convcrsion, transmitted as a legacy to 
his disciples that kno\vlec1ge of luankind \vhich cannot 
be learnej in cloisters. And thus the three several 
Order;:; \vere (so to say), the births of Poetry, of Science, 
and Practical Sense. 
..A.nd here another coincidence suggests itself. I have 
been 
iving these three attributes to the threc Patriarchs 
\yhOl11 I have specified, severally, froin a bOllâ-fidt 
regard to their history, and \vithout at all having any 
theory of philosophy in nlY eye. But after having so 
described thenl, it certainly did strike me that I had un- 
intentionally been illustrating a sonle\vhat popular notion 
of the day, the like of which is attributed to authols 
\vith \\'hom I have as little synlpathy as \vith any per- 
sons who can be nalned. According to these speculators. 
the life, \vhether of a race or of an individual of the great 
human fan1Ïly, is divided into three stages, each of \vhich 
has its own ruling principle and characteristic. 1'he 
youth Inakes his start in life, \vith " hope at the prow, and 
f{llU)' at the helnl ;" he has nothing else but these to 
itlnpel or direct hirn; he has not lived long enough to 
exercise his reason, or to gather in a store of facts; and, 
because he cannot do othen\'Ïse, he dwells in a \vorld 
\vhich he has created. He begins \vith illusions. N ext
 
\vhen at length he looks about for SOUle surer footing 
than ilnagination gives him, he Inay have recourse to 
reason, or he Inay have recourse to facts; no\v facts 
are external to hinl, but his reason is his O\\7n: of the 
two, then, it is easier for him to exercise his reason than 
to ascertain facts. Accordingly, his first nlental revolu- 
tion, \\'hen he discards the life of aspiration and affection 
which has disappointed hinl, and the drearTIs of \dlich 
he has been the sport and victim, is to embla-=c a life of 
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IOb"ic: this, then, is his second stage,-the metal.lhysicaI. 
I Ie acts no\v on a plan, thinks by systenl, is cautious 
about his middle tenl1s, and trusts nothing but \vhat takes 
a scientific fonn. H is third stage is \vhen he has Inade 
full trial of life; "rhen he has found his theories break 
do\vn under the \veight of facts, and expericnce falsify 
his most proluising calculations. Then the old Iuan 
recognizes at length, that \\ hat he can taste, touch, and 
handle, is trust\vorthy, and nothiÚg beyond it. Thus he 
runs through his three periods of I 111ag
nation, Reason, 
and Sense; and then he con1es to an end, and is not ;- 
a nlost inlpotent and nlclancholy conclusion. 
Undoubtedly a Catholic has no synlpathy in so heartless 
a \'ie\v of life, and yet it seelns to squar
 \\'ith \vhat I have 
been saying of the three great Patriarchs of Christian 
teaching. And certainly there is a truth in it, \vhich 
gives it its plausibility. IIo\vever, I am not concerned 
here to do nIore than to put HI}" finger on the point at 
,,:hich I should di\'erge fronl it, both in \\ hat I have been 
saying and \\'hat I Blust say concerning them. It is true, 
then, that hi-story, as vie\\'ed in these three Saints, is, some- 
,,'hat after the Inanner of the theory I ha
/e I11cntioned, 
a progress fronl poetry t 1 I rough science to practical sense 
or prudence; but then this inlportant proviso has to be 
borne in I11ind at the sanle tiI11e, that ,,'hat the Catholic 
Church once has had, she nevcr has lost. She has never 
wept over, or been angry \vith, tilTIC gone anù over. In- 
stead of passing from one stage of life to another, she has 
carried her youth and 111iddle ag-e along with her, on to 
hcr latest tÏ1ne. She has not changed posscssions, but 
accuI11ulated theIn, and has brought out of her treasure- 
house, according to the occasion, things nc\v and old. 
She did not lose Bcnedict by finding DOlninic; and she 
has still both lJ
ncdict and DOlllinic at hOlTIC. though she 
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has bccon1c the nlothcr of Ignatius. Imagination, 
Scicncc} Prudence, all are good, and she has then1 alL 
'.fhings incompatible in nature, coëxist in her; her prose 
is poctical on the one hand, and philosophical on the 
other. 
COIning no\v to the historical proof of the contrast I 
have been instituting, I anl sanguine in thinking that 
one branch of it is already allowed by the consent of the 
\vorld, and is undeniable. By con1mon consent, the 
r
lrn of rciigious Prudence, in the j-\ristote!ic sense of th=tt 
con1prchens
ve \\Tord, belongs to the School of Religion oÍ 
which St. Ignatius is the Founder. That great Society is 
the classical seat and fountain (that is, in religious thought 
and the conduct of life, for of ecclcsiastical politics I speak 
not), the school and p3.ttern of discretion, practical sense, 
and \vise government. Subliraer conceptions or lnore 
profound speculations lnay hav
 been created or elabo- 
rated elsewhere; but, \yhether \ye cO:lsider the illu5trious 
Body in its o\vn constitution, or in its rules for instruction 
and direction, ,ve see that it is its very genius to prefer this 
Inost excellent prudence to every other gift, and to think 
little both of poctry and of sciencc, unless they happcn 
to be useful. I t is true that, in the long catalogue of its 
nlembers, there are to be found the names of the nlost 
COilsumrnate theologians, and of scholars the most 
elegant and accon1plished; but ,ye are speaking here, not 
of individuals, but of the body itself. It is plain that 
the body is not over-jealous about its theological tradj
 
tions, or it certainly ,vould not suffer Suarez to contro- 
vert \\-ith l\Iolina, Viva \vith Vasquez, Passaglia with 
Petavius, and Faure \vith Suarez, de Lugo, and \Talcntia 
In this intellectual freedon1 its 111Clll bers justly glory; 
inasllluch as they have set their affections, not on the 
opinions of the Schools, but on the souls of Inen. And it 
6- 2
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is the 
an1e charitablt: Illotive ,vhich Inake
 thCI11 give up 
the poetry of life, the poetry of ccrenlonies,-of the co\vl. 
the cloistcr, and thc choir,-contcnt ,,'ith the fi10st 
prosaic architectur
, if it be but convenicnt, and th{.; 
Inost prosaic neighbourhood, if it be but populous. I 
need not then d wclllon

er on this ,vonderful }{eligion, 
but Illay confine the remarks \\Thich are to foIlo\v to the 
t\\OO H..eligions ,,'hich historically preceded it-the Bene- 
dictine and the D0111inican. iIF 
One prelinlinary 1110re, suggested by a purely fanciful 

nalog) :-
\s there are three great Patriarchs on the 
11igh roaù and public thoroughfare of Christian Eùuca- 
tion, so there "'cre three chief Patriarchs in the-first age 
of the chosen people. Putting aside Noe and l\Ielchisedec, 
and Joseph and his brethrcn, "'C recognize three vencrable 
fathcrs,-l\brLlhanl, Isaac, and] acob, and \"hat are their 
characteristics? \brahaln, the father of Inany n
tions ; 
J s
ac, the intellectual, living in solitary siInpJicity, anù 
i 11 10\ ing- conteI11plation; and Jacob, the persecllted anJ 
helpless, visited by luar\rellous providcnces, driven fron1 
place to place, set do\vn anù takcn up again, ill--trcah:d 
by tho
c ,,,ho ,vcre his debtors, susrccteù because of his 
sagacity, anù betrayed by his eager faith, yet carrico 011 
and triun1phiI
g anliJ all troubles Ly llH:3.115 of his lllo
t 
faithful and powcrful guardian-archangel. 


2. 


St. Benedict, then, like the grc..tt I-Iebre\v Patriarch, 
\Vas the" Father of l11al1Y nations." I Ie has been styled 
I' the }>atriarch of the \ V cst," a title ,vhich there are 
ll1any reasons for Llscribing to hin}. X ot only \\'as he 
the first to establish a perpetual Ordcr of H..egulars in 


... Owing to the kmpvr.uy su...,pcn
ion of thl.' . Ilillltis, tne article on the 
Dominit:.m Order was 110t writ ten. 
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\Vestern Christendon1; not only, as cOIning first, has he 
had an alnplcr course of centuries for the 111ultiplicatioll 
of his children; but his H..ule, as that of St. Basil in the 
East, is the Honnal rule of the first age of the Church, 
anù was in time generally received even in communities 
which in no sense o\ved thcir origin to hinl. l\loreover. 
out of his Order rose, in process of time, various ne\v 
monastic fan1ilies, \vhich have established themselves as 
independent institutions, and are able in their turn to 
boast of the number of their houses, and the sanctity and 
historical celebrity of their nlembers. He IS the repre- 
sentative of LL:tin Inonachism for the long extent of six 
centuries, \vhile monachism \vas one; and even \vhen at 
length varieties arose, and distinct titles \vere given to 
then1, the change gre\v out of hiln ;-not the act of 
strangers \vho \\Tere his rivals, but of his o\vn children, 
'\'ho did but make a new' beginning in all devotion and 
loyalty to him. He died in the early half of the sixth 
cèntury; at the beginning of the tenth rose froln among 
his French Inonasteries the fal110us Congregation of 
Cluni, illustrated by St. l\Iajolus, St. Odilo, Peter the 
V cnerable, and other considerable personages, anlong 
whom is Hildebrand, aftenvards Pop
 Gregory the 
Seventh. Then caIne, in long succession, the Orders or 
Congregations of Canlaldoli under St. H..olnuJ.ld, of Val- 
lombrosa, of Citeaux, to \vhich St B
rnard has given 
his name, of l\lontc Vergine, of F ontvrault; those of 
Ent;land, Sp.1Ïn, and Flandcrs; the Silvestrines, the 
Celestincs, the Olivetans, the H unÚliati, besides a 
multitude of institutes for ,vornen, as the Gilbertines 
and the Oblates of St. Frances, and then at length, to 
nlentioll no others, "the Congregation of St. l\Iaur in 
InoJ
rn tinlcs, so \vell known for its biblical, patristicaI. 
and historical \\'orks, and fur its learned mernLers, lVlont- 
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Ul1, 1\Iabìllun, anJ their cOll1panions. The pane.. 
'T ) Tists of this illustrious Order are accust0111CÒ to c1aÏ1n 
..:
 
for it in all it5 branches as luan)" as 37,000 houses, and, 
besides, 30 Popes, _00 Cardinals, 4 Ernperors, 46 Kings, 
5 I Queens, I,4 0G Princes, I ,Goo Archbishops, Goo Bishops, 
2,400 Nobles, and 15,000 J. \bbots and le,lrncò Inen.- 
1" or are the rcligious bodies which sprang fronl St. 
Benedict the full nleasure of \vhat he has accolnplished, 
-as has been at.cady observed. IIis I
ule gradually 
Inaòc it:) \vay into those various 1110nasteries \vhich 
"'ere of an earlier or of an independent foundation. 
I t first coalesced ,,'ith, and then supplanted, the Irish 
H.ule of St. Coltllnban in France, and the still older 
institutes \d1Ïch had been brought froln the East by 
St. Athanas:us, St. Eusebius, and 51. l\Iartin. At the 
beginning of the ninth century it \vas fonnally adopted 
throughout tht; donlinions of CharlenIagne. Pure, or 
,,'ith saIne adn1Ïxture, it \vas brought by St. i\ugustine 
to I
nfTland . , anù that adnlixture, if it existed, ,vas 
..> 
gradually elin1Ïnated by St. \Yilfrid, St. Dunstan, and 
Lanfranc, till at length it \vas receiveJ, \\'ith the nanIe 
and obedience of St. Benedict, in all the C
thedral 
I1Ionasteries t (tu 111cntion no others), excepting Carlislc. 
1\ or did it cost such rcgul
r bodics any vcry great 
effort to nIakc thc chaubc, even \vhcn historically Inost 
separate fronl St. Beneòict; for the Saint had taken up 
for the 1110st part \\'hat he founù, and his l
ule \\"as but 
thc cxpression uf thc genius of 1l1onachisn1 in those 
fìr
t tilDCS of the Church, \\'ith a 1110re exact adaptation 
to their nceds than coulù elsewhcre be met \\Tith. 


* IIc1yot, I Est. 1\lon. Zicgelbauer, Lin. Jiist. ::;o
U1e's l\Iosheim, 
,-n!. ii., p. 26. Hn:.d..ic, l'r.,er. au Rq
ul. l;ud..illglw.l&l'S 
iLlc ill the 
l\liddle Agc:-;, p. Sl, etc., etc. 
"f" l;utlcr, ] unc 2
. 
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So unifonll indeed had been the monastic idea before 
his time, and so little stress had been laiù by individual 
communities on thcir respectivc peculiarities, that reli- 
gious men passed at pleasure from one body to another.* 
St. Benedict provides in his I
ule for the case of strangers 
cOining to one of his houses, and 'wishing to rClnain there. 
If such a one came from any monastery \vith \vhich the 
monks had existing relations, then he \vas not to be re- 
ceived \vithout letters from his Abbot; but, in the in- 
stance of ó( a foreign monk from distant parts," who \vishcd 
to d,vell \vith then1 as a guest, and \vas content \vith thcir 
\vays, and conformed hin1self to then1. and 'vas not trou- 
blesome, (( should he in the event \vish to st:ty for good," 
says St. Benedict, "let him not be refused; for there 
has been room to nlake trial of hin1, during thc time 
that hospitality has been sho\vn to hin1: nay, let him 
even be invited to stay, that others may gain a lesson 
froin his example; for in every place \ve are servants of 
one Lord and soldiers of one I<.ing."t 


3. 
The unity of irlea, \vhich, as these \vords imply, is to be 
found in all Inonks in every part of Christendom, may 
be described as a unity of object, of state, and of occu- 
pation. 1Ylonachism \vas one and the same every\vhere, 
because it \vas a reaction from that secular life, which 
has every\vhere the san1e structure and the same charac- 
teristics. And, since that secular life contained in it 
many objects, many states, and many occupations, here 
was a special rea.3on, as a matter of principle, \vhy the 
rcaction from it should bear the badge of unity, and 


* Thomassin, Disc. Ecci., t. i., p. 705. Calmet, Reg. Ben., t. ii., p. 25. 
Mabillon, Acta Sæc. iv., p. I, præf., p. :xxx. Anna1., t. i., præf., S Ig. 
T Reg", c. 61. 
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houkl be in out\vard appcarance one anù the saIne 
cvcry\vhere. l\loreovcr, since that sanle secular lifc ,vas, 
,vhen lTIonachisnl arosc, nlore than ordinarily IHarked by 
variety, perturb.1Ì1ùn and confusion, it seen1cd on that 
very account to justify enlphatically a rising and revolt 
Llgainst itself, and a recurrence to SOllle state \vhich, 
unlike itsclf, ,vas constant anù unaÌterable. It \vas in- 
deed an old, decayed, and 1110ribund ,vorId. into \\ hich 
Christianity had been cast. ]'he social fabric \vas ovcr- 
gro\vn ,,,ith the corruptions of a thousand years, and \vas 
held together, not so I11uch by any conlmon principle, as 
by the strength of possession and the tcnacity of custoIn. 
I t ,vas too large for public spirit, and too artificial for 
patriotism, and its nlany religions did but foster in the 
popular lnind division and sccpticist1l. \Vant of mutual 
confiùence ,vauld lead to despondency, inactivity. and 
sclfishness. Society ,vas in the slo\v fever of conSU[l1p- 
tion, \vhich Inade it restless in proportion as it \\ras feeble. 
] t ,vas po\\'crful, ho\vever, to seduce and deprave; nor 
\\ J.s thcre any loclts standi from ,vhich to cOt1lbat its 
evils; and the only ,vay of getting on \vith it \\"as to 
abanùon principle and duty, to take things as they call1C, 
and to do as the ,yorld did. \Vorse than all, this en- 
conlpassing, entangling system of things, ,,'as, at the 
tinle ,ve speak of, the seat and instrulnent of a paganisnl, 
and then of heresies, not sinlply contrary, but bitterly 
hostile, to the Christian profession. Serious nlen not 
only had a call, but every inducement ,yhich love of life 
and frecdol11 could 
upply, to escape fronl its presence 
and its s\vay. 
Their one idca then, thcir one purpose, ,vas to be quit 
of it; too long had it enthralled thenl. It ,,,as not a 
question of this or that vocation, of the better deed, of 
thc 1- igh 
r state, but of life and <leath. In later tinlCS 
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a variety of holy objects n1ight present themselves for 
d
votion to choose from, such as the care of the poor, or 
of the sick, or of the young, the redeillption of captives, 
or thc conversion of the barbarians; but early Inona- 
chisn1 \vas flight from the \vorld, and nothing else. The 
troubled, jaded, \veary heart, the stricken, laden con- 
science, sought a life free from corruption in its dai]y 
\York, free from distraction in its daily worship; and it 
sought cn1ployn1ents as contrary as possible to the 
\vorld's en1ployn1ents,-emploYlnents, the end of \vhich 
\vould be in theI11selves, in \\"hich each day, each hour. 
\vould have its o\vn cO[11pleteness ;-no claborate under- 
takings, no difficult ain1s, no anxious ventures, no 
uncertainties to make the he
rt beat, or the temples 
throb, no painful cOlnbination of efforts, no extended 
plan of operations, no llluitiplicity of details, no deep 
calculations, no sustained Inachinations, no sU.3pense, no 
vicissitudes, no mon1cnts of crisis or catastrophe;- 
nor again any subtle investigations, nor p
rplexities of 
proof, nor conflicts of rival intellects, to agitate, harass, 
depress, stin1ulate, \veary, or intoxicate the soul. 
}-liiherto I have b2en using negatives to describe \vhat 
the prÌ1nitive tllonk \vas seèking; in truth 1110nachis111 
was, as rC6"ards the secular life and all that it in1plies. 
clnphatically a negation, or, to use anothcr ,vord, a 
1JlOrtijicatioll" a mortification of sense, and a n10rtifica- 
tion of reason. I-Iere a \vord of explanation is necessary. 
The tnonks \vere too good Catholics to deny that reason 
was a divine gift, and had too much comn10n sense to 
think to do \vithout it. \Vhat they denied thcmselves 
\vas the various and rnanifold exercises of the reason; 
and on this account, because such exercises \vere excite- 
ments. \Vhen the reason is cultivated, it at once begins 
to c0111bine, to centralize, to look forward, tu look back, 
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to vicw things as a \vholc, \\'hcthcr for speculation or for 
action; it pra:tises synthcsis anJ anJ.lysis, it discovcrs
 
it invents. To these exercis
s of the intcllect is opposed 
sin1plicity, \vhich i
 the state of luind \"hich do
s not 
cOlnbine, does not deal \vith pr
mi5ses and conclusions, 
docs not rccog-nizc 111ca:lS and thcir end, but lets each 
\,york, cacn placc, each occurrence stand by itsclf,- 
\\ hich acts to\\'ard
 c.lch as it cOlnes beforc it, \\'ithout a 
thought of anything clsc. ]'his simplicity is thc tcrnpcr 
of chjIJr
n, and it is the ternpcr of 111onks. This \vas 
their 111ortific:ttion of the intellect; every 111),11 \"h:> lives, 
Blust live by reas
n, as everyone tl1u;:;t live by scnse; 
but. dS it is possible to b..: contcnt \vith the b:lrc ncces:;;i- 
tics of anÍ1nal life, so is it po:-\sible to confine oL1rs
lves to 
thc bare ordinary use of rC
l.;
n, ,vithout célrin
 to i111- 
provc it or InJ.ke the m:);t of it. Th
se rnonks held both 
sense anJ re:l.SOl1 to be the gifts of hC:lvcn, but they us
d 
each of theln as little as they could hel p, res
ITing thcir 
full tinl
 and their \vhole s
h'es for devotion ;-for, if 
reason is bctter than se03e, so de\'otion they thought to 
be better than either; anù, .1:-; evcn a heathen Inight 
deny hilns
lf the innocent in Julgencè3 of sense in order 
to gi\-e his tin1e to the cultivation of the reason, so did 
the 1110nks give up rCJ.snn, as \\'cll as sense, that they 
Inight consccratc thell1:;cl ves to d i \'inc In
di tation. 
N 0\\', thcn, \\'C arc able to understand ho\v it \yas that 
the n10nk
 }Iad a unity, and in \V
lat it consisted. It \vas 
a unity, I have said, of object, of state, and of occupa- 
tion. Their object "'as rest anJ peace; thcir state \\"as 
I etirelncnt; their o
cupJ.tion \V
1S somc \vor1
 that \'/.1S 
sinlplc, as oppos
d to intellectual, viz., prayer, fasting, 
Ineditation, study, transcription, Iuanual labour, and 
other unexciting, soothing clnploYlncl1ts. Such \vas 
thcir instituti,--)I1 all over the \\'orId ; they had cschc\vcd 
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th
 husy Inart, the craft of gain, the money-changcr's 
bench, and the rnerchant's caxgo. They had turned their 
backs upon the \yrangling foruIl1, the political assen1bly, 
and the pantechnicon of trades. They had had their 
last dealings \vith architect and habit-maker, \vith butcher 
and cook; all they \vanted, all they desired, ,vas the 
swcet s80thing presence of earth, sky, and sea, the hospit- 
able cave, the bright running stream, the e.asy gifts 
which I110thcr earth, "justissima tellus," yields on very 
little persuasion. "The manastic institute," says the 
bio
r3.phcr of St. 1Iaurus, "den1ands SUJllJJla Quics, the 
tl1.")st perfect quietness;" 3/f and \vhere ,vas quietness to 
be found, if not in reverting to the original condition of 
Inan, as far as the changed CirCU111stances of our race 
adn1Ïtted; in having 110 \vants, of \vhich the supply ,va
 
not close at hand; in the "nil adnlirari;" in having 
neither hape nor fe3.r of anything belo\v; in daily prayer, 
daily bread, and daily \vork, one day being just like 
another, except that it \vas one step nearer fhan the day 
j list gone to that great Day, \vhich \yould s\vallo\v up all 
days, the day of everlasting rest? 


4. 
Ho\\"cvcr, I have come into collision \yith a great 
authority, 1\1. Guizot, and I 11lust stop the course of 111}" 
argulnent to make 01Y ground good against him. 1\1. 
Guizot, then, nlakes a distinction bet\veen 1110nachisnl in 
its birth.-place, in I
gypt and Syria, and that \V cstern 
institute, of \vhich I have Inade St. Benedict the repre- 
sentative. I-Ie allo\\'s that the Orientals mortified the 
i
ltcllcct, but he considers that Latin 11100achism ,vas 
the seat of considerable Inental activity. "The desire for 
rctircll1cnt," he says, "for contemplation, for a marked 
· 
Iabillon, Act Dencè.ict., t. iv., p. I, p. xxx\ii. 
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rupture ,v;th civilil.:cd society, \vas the source and fund
t- 
J11ental trait of the F astern Jllonks: in the \ Vest, Oil tilt' 
t"(Jl/lr111]', anù cspeci
tlly iri S0uthcrn G.tul, ,,"here, at the 
C0111n1ence111cnt of, the fifth century, the principalll1on- 
astcrics ,vcrc foundcd, it ".as in order to live in COtlll110n, 
';"l illl a 'i.'Ù";'v to ClJIl'i.JCJ siT/ion as \vel! a
 to religious cdifi- 
cation, that the first luonks n1et. 1'hc 1l1onastcrics of 
Lcrins, of St. \Tictor, and many others, ,,"cre cspccialIy 
great schools of theology, the focus of intcllcctu.tl Illo\"e- 
Illcnt. I t ,vas by no lueans \vith solitude or \vith 
lllo1tification, but ,\"ith discussion and activity, that they 
there concerncJ thenlsch-cs.". Grcat deferencc is due 
to an author so learned, so philosophical, so hOl1c-)tl y 
desirous to set out Christianity to the best ad\"anta
e ; 
yet, I am at a los3 to understand ,,'hat has lcd hinl to 
tnakc such a distinction bet\\'ccn the East and \ Yest, anù 
to assign to the \ V estcrn nl Jnks an actt \"ity of intellect, 
and to the Fastcrn a love of retireIl1ent. 
It is quite true that instances are soolctinles to be 
found of 1110nastcrics in thc \ V cst distinguished by nutch 
intellectual activity, but nlorc, and 1110rc strikin
, in- 
stances are to be found of a likc phcllonlenon in the 
l
ast. If, thcn, such particular instances arc to bc ta.ken 
as fair specill1cns of th..: st
ltc of \ V cstcrn luonachist11, 
they are equally fair spccilncns of the state of l
astern 
also; and the I
a::;tern IHonks \vill be provcd n10re intel- 
lectual than the \Yestcrn, by virtuc of that greater 
interest in doctrine and in contro\"crsy \vhich given in- 
dividuals or conlIuunitics anlong thcnl have exhibited. 
A ,"cry cu rsory refercnce to ecc lcsiastical hi
tory ,vil1 
be suf1icicnt to sho\v us that thc fact is as I have stated 
it. I'he thcological scnsiti\"cncss of the Inonks of :Jlar.. 
scillcs, Lcrins, or Adrunlctunl, it SCCll1S, is to be a proof 
· lIi
tol)" of Ci,'ilin1.tion, \"01. ii", p. 65, J
OI1U; and so Al11pèrc. 
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of thc intcllcctualisnl gencrally of thc \ Vest: then, y,,.hy 
is not the greatcr scnsitiveness of the Scythian 1110nks 
at Constantinople, and of their opponents, the r\cælnetæ, 
an cvidence in favour of the East? Thesc twp bodies of 
l
eligious actually caIne all the "ray fron1 Constantinople 
to R0I11C to denounce one another, besieging, as it \ycrc, 
the Holy See, and the former of them actually attelllpt- 
ins to raise the Roman populace against the Pope, in 
bchaif of its o\vn theological tenet. Does not this show 
activity of nlind? I venture to say that, for one intel- 
lectual n10nk in the \Vest, a dozen I11ight be produced 
in the East. The very reproach, thrown out by secular 
historians against Greeks in general, of over-subtlety of 
intellect, applies in particular, if to any IneI1, to certain 
classes or certain conltnunities of Eastern Inonk5. These 
\\'ere sometimes orthodox, quite as often heretical, but 
inexhaustible in their argunlentative resources, \vhether 
the one or the other. If relagius be a monk in thc 
\V cst, on thc other hand, N estorius and Eutych
s, both 
hcrc3iarchs, arc both lTIonks in the East; and Eutychcs, 
at the time of his heresy, ,vas an old lTIonk into thc 
bargain, \\'ho had ûeen thirty y
ars abbot of a convent, 
and \Vh01l1 age, if not sanctity, tnight have saved [ronl 
this abnormal use of his reason. I-lis p3.rtizans \\'cre 
principally ITIonks of Egypt; and they, c0111ing up in 
force to the pseudo-syno::l of Ephesus, in aid of a theo- 
logical thesis, kicked to death the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and put to flight the. Legate of the Pope, all in 
consequence of their intellectual susceptibilities. ..c'\ 
century earlier, Arius, on starting, carried a\vay into his 
heresy as many as seven hundred nuns;* \vhat have 
the \Vestern convents to sho\v, in the ,yay of contro- 
versial activity, comparable \vith a fact like this? 1 do 
* Epiph. Hær., 69- 
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not insist on the zealous anù influential orthodoxy or 
the n10nks of :Egypt, Syria, and .I. \sia :\Iinor in the 
four
h century, because it ,vas probably nothing else but 
an honourable adhc
on to the faith of the Church, ,vith- 
out any serious exercise of t11ind; but turn to the great 
writers of l
astern ChristendoIl1, and consider ho\\' 111any 
of theIl1 figure at first sight as I110nks ;-ChrysostoIn, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, "Ephrem, 4\nlphi- 
lochius, T 
idorc of Pelusiunl, Theodore, 'fheodorct, perhaps 
...\ thanasius. Atn0ng the Latin \\'riters no great naInes 
occur to Inc but those of J cronIC and Pope Gregory; I 
may add Paulinus, Slliriciu
, \Tincent, 
lnd Cassian, but 
J cronIC is the only learned \,'riter aIl10ng theine 1 have 
a difficulty, then, e\'cn in cOIllprchendin6", not to spcak 
of adIl1ittillg-, !\I. Guizot's as
ertion, a '\Titer ,,'ho docs 
not cOIl1tllonly spcak ,,"ithout a nleaning or a reason. 
But, after all, ho\\'ever thc balance of intellectualism 
nlay lie bet""ccn certain convents or individuals in the 
East and the \'Test, such particular instances of Illcntal 
activity arc nothing to the purposc, ,vhen takcn to 
Illcasurc thc state of the grcat body of the nlonks; cer- 
tainly not in the \ V cst, ,vith \\"hich in this papcr I anl 
exclusivcly concerned. In t<lking an estiIl1atc of the 
Bencdictines, \\"c nced nJt trouble ourselves about the 
state of monachism in l
gypt, Syria, ",,\.sia ì\I i nor, and 
Constantinoplc, as it existed after thc fourth ccntury, 
"rhen the true Illonastic tradition \yas passing froll1 the 
East to the \ \' est. I n the fourth ccntury, the Eastern 
::\Ionks siInply follo\v the dcfined and pronlulgated doc- 
trine of the Church, and in following it arc guilty of no 
excrcisc of reason; thcir intcllectualisln proper, ,vhich is 
foreign to thc genius of thcir institutc, bcgins \vith thc 
fifth. Taking, then, the great tradition of St. Antony, 
St. PachoInius, and St. Basil in thc East, and then tracing 
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it ínto the vVest by the hands of St. Þ.l.thanasius, St. 
Iv! 1.rtin, and their contelnporaries, \ve shall find no his- 
torical facts but \vhat adlnit of a fair explanation, con- 
sistent \vith the vie\vs \vhich \ve have laid down above 
about monastic sinlplicity, bearing in 111ind always, \vhat 
holds in all 111atters of fact, that there nc\"er \vas a rule 
\vithout its exceptions. 


5. 
Every rule has its exceptions; but, further thlÌl1 this} 
\\Then exceptions occur, they are c0111monly likely to be 
great ones. This is no paraàox; illustrations of it arc 
to be found everywhere. For instance, \\7e lnay conceive 
a c1inlate very fatal to children, and yet those \vho 
survive gro\\'ing up to be strong men; and for a plain 
reason, because those alone could have passed the ordcai 
who had robust constitutions. 'Thus the Rornans, 5ù 
jealous of their freedo111, \"hen they resolved on the 
appointment of a suprenle ruler for an occasion. did not 
do the thing by halves, but made hiln a })ictator. In 
like nlanner, a n1cre trifling occurrence, or an ordinary 
Ï11\vard inlpulse, \\"ould be po\vcrless to snap the bond 
which keeps the l110nk fast to his cell, his oratory, and 
his garden. Exceptions, indeed, nlay be fe\v, because 
they are exceptions, but they \vill be freat in order to 
beconle exceptions at all. It nlust be a serious elller- 
gence, a particular inspiration, a. sovereign cOllln1and, 
\vhich brings the monk into political life ; and he \'.'ill be 
sure to make a great figure in it, else \\rhy should he llavc 
been torn fron1 his cloister at all ? 1 his \vill account for 
the career of St. Gregory the Seventh or of St. f)unstan, 
of St. Bernard or of .L-\bbot Suger, as far as it \\'as politi- 
cal: the \\Tork they had to do was such as none could have 
Øone but a lHonk \vith his superhun1an single-rninded- 
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nè:-):.; and his pertinacity of purpose. .!\gain, in the case 
of St. Boniface, the .l\postle of Gernlany, and in that uf 
others of the 111issionaries of his age, it scenlS to have 
been a p,lrticular in
iratiol1 ,,'hich carried thelll abroad; 
and it is observable after all ho\v soon 11105t of thenl 
scttkd do\vn into the n1ixed character of agriculturists 
and pastors in thcir nc\v country, and reslllncd the tran 4 
quillife to which they had originally dCvùtcd thenlsclvcs. 
j\s to the early Greek I."athers, sonlC of those whom we 
have instanced above are only þrilluî facie exception:-;, 
as Chrysostolll. \\'ho, though he lived \\,ith the t110nks 
1110st austerely for as In(lny as six years, can hardly be 
saiò to have taken on hÏ111sclf the responsibilities of their 
condition, or to have sinlply abtllHloned the work!. 
Others of thcln, as Basil, \\'ere scholars, philosophers, 
1l1Cn of the \\'odd, beforc they "'ere 1110nks, and could 
not put off thcir cultivation of Inind or thcir learning 
\\'ith their secular drcss; and these \\'ould be the very 
:nen, in an age \\'hen 
uch talents \vcrc scarce, \vho \\"oulù 
be takcn out of thcir retÍrelllclIt by superior authority, 
and \\"ho therefore cannot fairly be quoted as ordinary 
specimens of the Inonastic life. 
l:.:n:l/,Iiù Pi ubat rc...t;u/lllIl: lct us sec what t\vo Doctors 
of the Church, onc Greck, one Latin, both rulcrs, both 
Inonks, say concerning the state, \vhich they at one time 
enjoyed, and aftcr\\'ards lost. " You tell IIle," says St. 
B...lsil, \\Titing to a fricnd frol11 his solitude, " that it \\'as 
littlc for Inc to describe the placc of Iny rctirc(l1ent, 
unless I Incntioned also [ny habits all
ì 111Y 1110dc of life; 
yct really I anl ashalllcd to tell you ho\\' I pass High t tlnd 
day in this lonely nook. I anI like onc ,,'ho is angry 
\\"1th the s;ze of his vessel, as tossing overnlllch, and 
lcav
s it íor the boat, anJ is seasick anù 111iscrablc stili. 
lfo\vcvcr, \vhat I propose to
c1o is as follo\vs, \\rith the ho?c 
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I of tracins- His stcps \vho has said, ' If anyone \\"ill con1C 
after l\1c, let him deny hin1self.' \Ve must strive after a 
quict Inind. As well 111ight the eye ascertain an object 
which is before it, \\-hile it roves up and down \vithout 
looking steadily at it, as a 111ind, distracted \\'ith a thou- 
sand \vorldly cares, be able clearly to apprehend the 
truth. One \vho is not yoked in 111atrimony is harassed 
by rcbcllious Ï1npulses and hopeless attachn1cnts; he 
who is 111arried is involved in his O\Vl1 tun1ult of cares: 
is he \vithout children? he covcts then1; has he childrcn ? 
he has anxieties about their education. rfhen there is 
solicitude about his \vifc, care of his house, oversight of his 
servants, i11isfortunes in trade, diffcrcnccs \vith his neigh- 
bours, lawsuits, the nlcrchant's risks, the farn1cr's toil. 
Each day, as it cornes, darkens the soul in its o\vn ''lay; 
and night after night takes up the day's anxieties, and 
cheats us \vith corresponding drean1s. No\v, the only 
,vay of escaping all this is separation fro 111 the \\rhole 
\vorld, so as to live \vithout city, hon1e, goods, society, 
possessions, Ineans of life, business, engagclnents, secular 
learn ins, that the heart Inay be preparcd as \vax for the 
i lllpress of divine teaching. Solitude is of the greatest 
use for this purposc, as it stills our passions, and enables 
reason to extirpate then1. Let then a place be found 
such as mine, separate from intercourse ''lith Inen, that 
the tenor of our exercises be not intcrrupted from \vith- 
out. Pious exercises nourish the 'soul \yith di\rinc 
thought3. Soothing hyn1ns COlnpose the n1Ïnd to a 
cheerful and calnl state. Quiet, then, as I have said, is 
the first step in our sanctification; the tongue purified 
froln the gossip of the \vorld, the eyes unexcited by fair 
colour or con1ely shape, the ear secured from the relaxa- 
tion of voluptuous songs, and that especial nlischief, light 
jesting. Thus, the ITlinJ, rescued frorrl dissipation fron: 
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\vithout, and sensible allureI11cnts, falls back upon it')\,:r, 
and thence ascends to the contcI11plation of God.". It 
is quite clear that at least St. Basil took the saIne vicw 
of the nIona
tic sta c as 1 havc ùonc. 
So Inuch for the East in the fourth century; no\v for 
the \\ cst in the seventh. "One day," sa} s St. Gregory, 
after he hc.ld been constrained, against his o\\'n wish, to 
lea\.c his cloister for the governnlent of the U niversc.ll 
Church, u onc Jay. \\ hen IUds oppressed \vith the ex- 
cessi\re trouble of secul3r afíairs, I sought a retired place, 
friendly to grief, ,,'here \\'hate\'cr displeased nlC in Iny 
occupations 111ight 
hG\v itsclf, af1d all that \"as \\'ont to 
inflict pùin nlight be scen at one vic,,'." \ Vhile hc \\'as 
in this retreat, his" l1I0St dear son, Peter," with \VhOnl, 
ever sincc thc tItter \\ as a youth, he had been intill1atc, 
surprised hill1, and he opened his grief to hilJl. " fily 

c.1Ò nlind," he said, "labouring under the soreness of its 
engagcl11cnts, rcnlclnbcrs ho\v it \\'cnt ,,'ith nlC formerly 
in this 111onastcry, ho\v all pcrishable tl1Íngs \verc bcn(:ath 
it, ho\v it rose abo\'c all that \\ras traIJs
tory, and, though 
still in thc flcsh, \,"cnt out in contcrn!Jlatian beyond that 
prison, so that it evcn lavcù death, \vhich is cOffilnonly 
thought a punisll1l1cllt, as the gate of life and the reward 
of labour. Hut 110\\', in consequence of the pastoral 
chargc, it undergoes the busy u'ork of secular DIcn, and 
for that fair bcauty of its qui
t, is dishonoured \\'ith the 
dust of the earth. .. \nd often dissipating itself in out- 
"'anI things, to servc the Illany, evcn \\'hen it sceks what 
is in\yard, it COllles h0l11C indeed, but is no longer \\'hat 
it used to bc." t Ilcre is the vcry sanI<.: Viè\V of the 
l110nastic state at !{0111C \\'hich St. Basil had in Pontus, 
viz., rctircnlcnt and repose. There have been great 
l\..cligious Orders sincc, whose atInospherc has been COI1- 
· 1-"\,. 
o I:Od. Sl
pr. p. 6]. t DiaL, i. I. V;d. ES'<l

1 vo1. ii., p, 2S4. 
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flict, and \vho have thriven in smiting or in being snlitten. 
It 
as been their high calling; it has been their peculiar 
nleritorious service; but, as for the Benedictine, the vel") 
air he breathes is peace. 


6. 
I have no\v said enough both to explain and to vindi- 
cate the biographer of St. l\Iaurus, ,vhen he says that 
the object, and life, and re\vard of the ancient monachi:.;m 
was "Slunma quics,"-the absence of all excitetncnt, 
sensible and intellectual, and the vision of Eternity. 
j\nd therefore have I called the nlonastic state the 
most poetical of religious disciplines. It ,vas a return 
to that primitive age of the \vorld, of \vhich poets have 
so often sung, the sitl1ple life of Arcadia or the reign of 
Saturn] \vhen fraud and violence \vere unkno\vn. It \vas 
a bringing back of those real, not fa bulous, scenes of 
innocence and nliracle, \vhen Adam delved, or Abel 
kept sheep, or Noe planted the vine, and Angels visited 
thenl. It \vas a fulfilnlelÜ in the letter, of the glowing 
in1agery of prophets, about the evangelical period. 
Nature for art, the ,vide earth and the Inajestic heavens 
for the crowded city, the subdued and docile beasts of 
the field for the \vild passions and rivalries of so
ial life, 
tranquillity for ambition and care, divine meditation for 
the exploits of the intellect, the Creatnr for the creature, 
such \vas the nortnal condition of the nlonk. He had 
tried the \vorld, and found its hollo\vness; or he had 
eluded its fellowship, before it had solicited him ;-and 
so St. Antony fled to the desert, and St. I-liIarion sought 
the sea shore, and St. Basil ascended the mountain ravine, 
and St. Benedict took refuge in his cave, and St. Giles 
buried himself in the forest, and St. l\lartin chose the 
broad river, in order that the world n1ight be shut out 
6* 25 
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of vie\,', and thc soul Inight be at rcst. And such a rest 
of intcllcct and of passion as this is full of the elenlcnts 
of the poetica1. 
I have no intention of cOl1llnitting tHysclf here to a 
definition of poctry; I Ina)" bc thought "Tong in the 
use of thc te1ìll; but, if I cxplain \,"hat I mcan by it, no 
har111 is done, "Thatevcr bc tny inaccuracy, and each 
reader l11ay su bstitl1te for it sonlC ,,"ord he likcs bcttt:r. 
Poetry, thcn, I cc l1ceivc, \\'hatc,'er bc its Il1ctaphy:;ical 
essencc, or ho\\'c"cr yarious 111a)" bc its kinds, ,,'hcthcr 
it 1110rc properly bclongs to action or to suffering, nay, 
,dlcthcr it is nlorc at hOI1le ,yith societ\T or ".ith nature 
J , 
\\ hether its spirit is scen to bcst ad,rantage in I-Ionlcr or 
in \Tirgil, at any rate, is ah,'ays the ant<lgonist to scicl/[c. 
..L\s .scicnce 1ì1akcs progrcss in any sl1bject-tl1atter, poetIy 
rccedes frol11 it. 'rhe t\\'o cannot stand togcther; they 
belong respecti\rely to t\\"o nlodes of vic\\-ing things, 
\\"hich are contradictory of cach othcr. l
eason in\"Cs- 
tigatcs, analyzes, nunlbcrs, ,,"cighs, Ineasurcs, ascertains, 
locates, thc objccts of its contc111plation, and thus gains 
a scicntific knowlcdge of thctn. Scicncc results in 
syste111, \\"hich is cOll1plcx unity; poetry dt:light<:; in the 
indefinite and val iOllS 3'> contr3stcd "rith unity, and in 
the 5in1plc as contra....tcd ,,'ith systen1. 'rhe airl1 of 
scicncc is to get a hold of things, to grasp thcI)}, to 
handle th
n1) to c0111prchcnd thcn1; that is (to use the 
falniliar ternl), to 1I111stcr thcnl, or to be supcrior to them. 
Its succcss lics in being able to dra\v a line round theIn, 
and to tell ,vhere ei"lch of thenl is to be found ".ithin that 
circu111fcrence, and how each lies relatively to all the 
rest. Its nlission is to destroy ignorance, doubt, sunnisc, 
suspensc, illusions, fcars, deceits, according to the U 
"'elix 
qui potuit rerun1 c0gnosccre causas" of the Poet, whosc 
\vhole passage, by the ,va}", n1ay be taken as dra,,'ing 
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out the contrast bct\veen the poetical and the scientitÎc.. 
But as to the poetical, very different is the frame of 
ll1ind \vhich is necessary for its perception. It demands, 
as its priolar}" condition, that \ve should not put our- 
selves above the objects in \vhich it resides, but at their 
feet; that \ve should feel them to be above and beyond 
us, that \ve should look up to then1, and that, instead of 
fancying that \ve can comprehend theIn, \ve should take 
for granted that \\Te are surrounded and conlprehended 
by theul ourselves. It in1 plies that we understand them 
to be vast, immeasurable, impenetrable, inscrutable, 
mysterious; so that at best \ve are only forming con- 
jectures about them, not conclusions, for the phenomena 
\vhich they present adnlit of many explanations, and \ve 
cannot kno\v the true one. Poetry does not address the 
reason, but the itnagination and affections; it leads to 
adIniration, enthusiasm, devotion, lovc. The vague, the 
uncertain, the irregul:lr, the sudden, are among its attri- 
butes or sources. I-Ienee it is that a child's mind is so 
full of poetry, because he kno\vs so little; and an old 
ll1an of the \vorld so devoid of poetry, because his expe- 
rience of facts is so \vide. I-Ience it is that nature is 
conl1110nly nlore poetical than art, in spite of Lord 
Byron, because it is less conlprehensible and less patient 
of definitions; history 1110re poetical than philosophy; 
the savage than the citizen; the knight-errant than the 
brigadier-general; the \vinding bridle-path than the 


* l\Ie verò primùm du1ces ante omnia l\Iusæ . . . 
Accipiant, cælique vias et sÙlä-a mOlls/nllt, etc., etc. 
Sin, has ne passim naturæ accedere partes, 
Frigidus obstiterit circllll1 præcorcl:a sanguis, 
Rura lIlihi et rigui plaæant ill vallibus allll1eJ', etc. 
And so again: 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere Ct711St7S, etc. 
Fortuna/us et illl', Deos qui novit agres
e5, etc. 
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straight railroad; the sailing vessel than the steaIllcr; 
the ruin than the spruce suburban box; the Turkish 
robc or Spani:-;h doublet than the I
rench dress coat. 
I have now said f
r 1110rc than enough to nlake it clear 
what I Inean by that elenlent in the old monastic life, 
to \vhich I ha\.c given the naOle of the Puetica1. 
N O\V, in n1any w"ays the farnilr of St. Benedict ans\\'ers 
to this description, as \\'e shall see if we look into its 
nistory. Its spirit indeed is ever one, but not its out\\"ard 
circUIllstances. It is not an Ordcr proceeding froIn one 
Jnind at a particular date, and appe
lring all at once in 
its full perfection, and in its extreIlle developnlcnt, and 
in fonn one and the saIne cvery\vhere and fronl fir3t to 
last, as is the case with other great religious in
titutions ; 
but it is an organization, diverse, cOInplex, and irregular, 
.and yariously ran1Ïfied, rich rather than syn1I1letrical, 
.\vith Illany origins and centres and ne\v beginnings and 
the action of local influences, like SOtne great natural 
gro\vth; ,,'ith tokens, on the face of it, of its being a 
ùivine "rork, not the mere creation of hunlan genius. 
Instead of pr0 6 ressing on plan and systen1 and fronl the 
\\'ill of a superior, it has shot forth and run out as if 
spontancously, and has shaped itself according to e\.ent5, 
fron1 an irrcpres:;ible fulness of life \vithin, and fronl the 
f-nergetic self-action of its parts, like those synlbolical 


n
ature
 in the prophet's vision, \\"hich "\vent everyone 
.of then1 straight fonvard, \vhither the impulse of the 
spirit \\'as to go." It has been poured out over the 
earth, rather than been sent, \vith a silent n1ysteriol1s 
operation, \\'hile men slept, and through the ronlantic 
adventures of individuals, \\'hich are \vell nigh \\ ithout 
record; and thus it has conIC ùo\\"n to us, not risen up 
atllong us, and is found rather than established. Its 
separate and scattered nlonastcries occupy the land. 
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each in its place, \vith a nlajesty paralIcl, but superior, to 
that of old ari
tocratic houses. Their known antiquity, 
their unknown origin, their long eventful history, their 
connection \vith Saints and Doctors \vhen on carth, the 
legends \vhich hang about thenl, their rival ancestral 
honours, their extended s",'ay perhaps over other religious 
houses, their hold upon the associations of the neighbour- 
hood, their traditional friendships and C01l1pacts \vith 
other great landlords, the benefits they have conferred, 
the sanctity which they breathe,-these and the like 
attributes ll1ake them objects, at once of awe and of 
affection. 


7. 
Such is the great Abbey of BJbbio, in the Apennines, 
where St. Cohllnban came: to die, h'1ving issued \vith his 
twelve monks fron1 his convent in Bcnchor, county 
Do\vn, and h:Lving spent his life in preaching godliness. 
and planting 1110nasteries in half-heathen France and- 
Burgundy. Such St. Gall's, on the lake of Constance r 
so called fronl another I rjshn1an, one of S1. Colu111ban's 
c0L11panions, \vho rCll1ained in S\vitzerland, "'hen his 
Inastcr ,vent on into Italy. Such the Abbey of Fulda, 
\vhere lies St. Boniface, \\'ho, burning with zeal for the 
conversion of the Gennans, attelnpted them a first 
tinle and failed, and then a second time and succeeded, 
and at length cro\vned the nl1ssionary 13bours of forty- 
five years \vith nlartyrdom. Such 
Iontc Cassino, the 
1l1ctropolis of the Benedictine nan1e, ,,,here the Saint 
broke the idol, and cut do\vn the grove, of r'\pollo. 
j\ncient houses such as these subdue the 111ind by 
the 111ing-Icd grandeur and sweetness of their presence. 
1'hey stand in history ,,'ith an acculnulated interest 
upon thenl J \vhich belongs to no other InonUluents of 
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tÌl<': past. \Yhatc\"cr thcrc is of vencrable authority in 
othcr foundations, in Bishops' sees, in Cathedrals, in 
Collegcs, rcspccti\'ely, is found in conlbination in theln. 
Each gate and clo'stcr has had its o\\'n storr, and tin1c 
has engra\'cn upon thcir \\ralls the chronicle of its rc\'Ù- 
lutions. And, cven when at len
th rudely destroyed, or 
crunlblcd into du:-;t, they Ji\,C in history and antiq uari:lI1 
\\.orks, in the pictures and relics which rCl11ain of thcn1, 
and in the tradi tiOl1S of their place. 
In thc early part of last century the l\Iaurist Fathers, 
\vith a vie\v of collecting nlllterials fùr the cclebr..lt('J 
\vorks \\Ohich they had thcn on hand, sent t\\'O of tht:Ïr 
nU111UCr on a tour through li"rance and thc adjacent pro- 
vinccs. Al110ng other districts the tra\'cllcrs passed 
through the forest of .J.. \rd(nne
, which has been 111adc 
classical by the prose of Cæsar, anù the poetry of 
Shakespeare. Thcrc they found the great Bcnedictine 
Convcnt of St. I I u bert; - and, if I d\\"Cll a \"hile upon the 
illustration \\"hich it affords of ,,"hat I ha,'e becn saying, 
it is not as if twenty other religious houses which they 
visited "rould not sen.c n1Y purpose quite as \\ ell, but 
bec
use it has conIC first to I11Y hand in turning ovcr the 
p..tgcs of their VOIUI11e. .J..\t that tin1c the ycncrable 
abbcy in question had Ul)on it thc wcight of a thousand 
years, and \\pas cl11incnt abo\re othCI s in the country in 
\\rcalth, in privileges, in nanlC, and, not the least reC0t11- 
111cndatioll, in the sanctity of its lTIClll bel's. 'The lands 
on ,,'hich it "pas situatcd \\'ere its freehold, and thcir 
range included sixteen villages. The old chronicle in- 
forn1s us that, about the ll1iddlc of the sc\.cnth century, 


* \'" o)'age Litléraire. 1 
id. also Calmct, Lorraine, 1. i., p. 10_1-3" !\Ioreri, 
art. S. Hubert. Gallia Christ., t. iii. p. 966. !\Iabillon, Annal. Henl:ù., 
t. ii., pp. 16, 4-P, 606. Dl1cherii, Ge;:;t. Tungr. etc., t. i., p. 153. Hclyot, 
Ordrcs 
Ion., t. \i., p. 296. 
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St. Sigibert, the l\Ierovingian, pitched upon Ardennes 
and its neighbourhood for the establishn1ent of as Inany 
as twelve 1110nasteries, \vith the hope of thereby ob- 
taining frol11 heaven an heir to his crown. Dying 
prel11aturely, he but partially fulfilled his pious inten- 
tion, ,,'hich \vas taken up by Pepin, sixty years afterwards, 
at the instance of his chaplain, St. Beregise; so fdr, at 
lea::;t, as to n1ake a COl1llnencement of the abbey of 
\vhich \ve are speaking. Beregise had been it monk of 
the Benedictine Abbey of St. Tron, and he chose for the 
site of the llC\V foundation a spot in the 111idst of the 
forest, l11arked by the ruins of a teluple dedicated to 
the pagan Diana, the goddess of the chase. The holy 
111an exorcised the place \vith the sign of the Cross; and, 
becoIl1ing abbot of the ne\v house, filled it either \\'ith 
lHonks, or, as seen1S less likely, \vith secular canons. 
Froin that tÏ1ne to the sununer day, when the two :\lau- 
rists visited it, the sacred establislllnent, \vith various 
fortunes, had been in possession of the land. 
On entering its precincts, they found it at once full 
and elnpty: en1pty of the tllonks, who "'ere in the fields 
gathcring in the harvest; full of pilgriIlls, ,,'ho \\Tcre 
wont to con1C day after day, in never-failing succession, 
to visit the tOlub of 51. I-I ubert. \ Vhat a series of events 
has to be recorded to Inakc this siinple account intelli- 
gible! and ho\v poetical is the picture \\'hich it sets 
before us, as \\-ell as those events t1Icnlsclves, \\'hich it 
prcsupposes, \vhen they con1e to be detailed! \Vere it 
not that I should be s\velling a passing illustration into 
a history, I n1ight go on to tell ho\v strict the observ- 
ance of the monks had been for the last hundred years 
before the trav"ellers arrived there, since Abbot Nichol:is 
de Fanson had effected a reform on the pattern of the 
Fn
llch Congregatio:l of 51. Vannc. I lllisht relate 
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ho,,", \\"hen a siinple 1110nk in the .t\bbcy of St. I I ubert, 
Nicholas had \\"ished to change it for a stricter con1- 
tl1unity, and ho,v he got leave to go off to the Congre- 
gation just nlcntioI CÒ, and ho\" then his old .i\bbot died 
suddenly, and ho\v he hill1self to his surprise ,vas elected 
in his place. j\nd I nlight tell how., ,,'hen his 111itre 
\vas on his heaò, he set about refonning the house \\'hich 
he had been on thc point of quitting, and ho\\' he intro- 
òuced for that purpose two 1110nks of St. \
 anne; and 
ho\v the Bishop of Liege, in \\"hose diocese he ,,'as, set 
hinlsclf against his holy design, and ho\v SOllle of the 
olò 1l10nks atternptcd to poison hin1; and how, though 
he carried it into cffect
 still he \\ras not allowcd to aggre- 
gate his Abbey to the Congregation \vhose reforn1 he 
had adopted; but ho\v his good cxanlple encouraged 
the neighbouring aLbeys to COIl101ence a refonn in theln- 
selves, \\'hich is
ued in an ecclcsiastical union of the 
J;"lclllish I-Iouses. 
1\11 this, ho,,'c\'er, ,,,ould nut have been Inore than 
onc passagc, of course, in the advcntures \vhich had 
befallen the abbey anù its abbots in the course of its 
history. It had had Il1any seasons of decay before the 
tit11e of Nicholas de Fanson, and n1any restorations, and 
fro 111 different qual terse None of thel11 \\"as so faI1l0US 
or iOlportant as the refortu effected in the year 817, 
about a century after its original foundation, "hen the 
secular canons, who anyho\v had got in, \vere put out, 
and the 11101Ü;:5 put in their place, at the instance of the 
then Bishop of Liege, who had a bettcr spirit th
n his 
successor in the time ûf .Kicholas. 'fhe ne\v inlllates 
\\'cre joined by 
ome persons of noble birth frool the 
Cathedral, and by their suggestion and influence thc bold 
Illcasure "'as taken of attenl pting to gain from Liege the 
body of the great St. I I ubert, the ...''\postle of Ardennes 
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Great, ,ve nlay be sure, ,vas the resistance of the city 
\vhcre he lay; but Abbot Alreus, the friend and fello\v- 
,vorkluan of St. Benedict of Anian, the first Refon11er of 
the Benedictine Order before the date of Cluni, ,\rent to 
the Bishop, and he ,vent to the Archbishop of Cologne; 
and then both prelates ,vent to the Emperor Louis Ie 
Debonnaire, the son of Charlenlagne, \vhose favourite 
hunting ground the forest ,vas; and he referred the 
lnatter to the great Council of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, \vhence 
a decision came in favour of the 1110nks of Ardennes. 
So ,vith great solelnnity the sacred body \vas conveyed 
by \vater to its new destination; and there in the 
rrreasury, in men10rial of the happy event, the IVlaurist 
visitors sa\v the yery chalice of gold, and th
 beautiful 
copy of the Gospels, ornal11ented ,vith precious stones, 
given to the Abbey by Louis at the tilne. Doubtless it 
\\'as the handi\\Tork of the tHonks of S0111e other Bene- 
dictine I-louse, as I1lust have been the faluous Psalter, 
of which the visitors speak also, \vritten in letters of gold, 
the gift of Louis's son, the Emperor Lothaire; and 
there he sits in the first page, \vith his crown en his 
head, his sceptre in one hand, his sheathed sword in the 
other, and sO!!1ething very like a fleur-de-Iys buckling 
on his ennine robe at the shoulder :-\vhich precious 
gift, that is, the Psalter \vith all its pictures, bvo cen- 
turies after came most unaccountably into the possession 
of the Lady Helvidia of Aspurg, ,vho gave it to her 
young son Bruno, aftenvards Pope Leo the Ninth, to 
learn the Psalnls by; but, as the young Saint Glade no 
progress in his task, she catne to the conclusion that she 
had no right to the book, and so she ended by Inaking 
a pilgrill1age to St. Hubert \vith Bruno, and, not only 
gave back the Psalter, but made the offering of a Sacra- 
mentary besides. 
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But to return to the relics of thc Saint; the sacred 
body ,vas takcn by ,,'atcr up the ::\Iacs. Thc coffin ,vas 
of 111arblc, and perhaps could have been tdk
n no other 
"'ay; but anothcl: reLlson, besides its weight, lay in thc 
indignation of the citizcns of Liegc, ",ho 111ight have 
interfered "rith a land journey, and in fact did 111ake 
several attell1pts, in the following years, to regain thc 
body. In consequence, thc good nlonks of Ardennes 
hid it \\'ithin the ""Lllls of thcir 1110nastery, confiding thc 
secret of its whereabouts to only two of their conul1unity 
at a tÜue; and they showcd in the sacristy to the de\'out, 
instead, the SJint's Ï\Tory cross and his stoIc, the sole 
of his shoe and his COllI b, and Diana, l\Iarchione:::s of 
....\utrech, gavc a golden box to hold thc stole. 1'his, 
howcycr, ,\ as in aftcr tinles; for they "'cre \'ery loth at 
first to let strangcrs \vithin thcir cloistcrs at all; and in 
83 8 , when a long spell of rain ,,'as destroying the crops, 
and the people of the nei 6 hbourhood canle in procession 
to the shrine to ask the interccssion of thc Saint, the 
cautious ...\bbot Sewold, a\'ailing hiIl1sclf of the l
ulc, 
\\'ould only adnlit pricsts, and thcnl by threes and fours, 
,,"ith naked feet, and a fc\v laynlcn with each of thenl. The 
supplicants ""ere good nll.:n, ho\\'c\'cr, and had no notion of 
playing any trick: they canlC in piety and dcvotion, and 
the rain ceased, and the country \vas the gainer by 5t. 
I! ubcl t of Ardennes. And thenceforth others, besidcs 
thc 1110nks, becan1e interested in his stay in the furest. 
And no\v I ha\re said sonlcthillg in explanation \vhy 
the courlyal
d \vas full of pilgrin1s when the tra\'ellcrs 
Cdlne. St. 11 ubert had been an object of devotion for a 
particular benefit, perhaps ever since he caIne there, cer- 
tainly as early as the eleventh century, for n'e then have 
historical notice of it. His preference of the forest to 
the city, which he had ShO\\"11 in his life-tinlc before his 
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conversioll, "ras illustrated by the particular grace or 
Initaculous sCITice, for which, 1110re than for any other, 
he used his glorious intercess10n on high. He is fatuous 
for curing those \vho had suffered from the bite of \\-ild 
anÎ111als, especially dogs of the chase, and a hospital was 
attached to the Abbey for their reception. The sacristan 
of the Church ofiì.ciated in the cure; and \v1th rites which 
never indeed failed, but \vhich to sonle cautious persons 
seen1ed to savour of superstition. Certainly they "\"ere 
startling at first sight; accordingly a fonnal charge 0:1 
that score \\TdS at one titHe brought against theln before 
the Bishop of Liege, and a process followed. The Bishop, 
the UnÎ\-ersity of Louvain, and its Faculty of :\ledicine, 
conducted the inquiry, \vhich \\Tas given in favour of the 
Abbey, on the ground that \vhat looked like a chann 
n1Ïght be of the nature of a Inedical regilllen. 
However, though the sacristan \Vas the 111ediuln of the 
cure, the general care of the p:ltient'5 \V3.3 left to externs. 
The hospital ,vas served by secular priests, since the 
1110nks heard no confessions save those of their own 
people. 'This rule they observed, in order to reserve 
thelnseh-es for the proper duties of a Benedictine,-the 
choir, study, IHanuallabour, and transcription of books; 
and, \vhile thc l\Iaurists \"cre ocular witnesses of their 
agricultural toils, they sa\v the diligence of their penlnail- 
ship in its results, for th
 ::\155. of the
r Library \\'.2re the 
choicest in the country. ...-\n1on.
 then1, they tell us, 
were copies of St. ] erOlllC'S Bible, the ..:\cts of the 
Councils, Bede's History, Gregory and Isidore, Origen 
and Augustine. 
The l\Iaurists report as fa vourab] y of the nlonastic 
buildings then1selves as of the hospital and library. 
Those buildings ,vere a chronicle of past titues, an
i of 
the changes \vhich had taken place in thein. First there 
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,\'cre the poor huts of St. 13ercgise upon the half-cleared 
and still 111arshy ground of the fOJ cst; thcn caOlC the 
building of a sufficient house, ,,,hen St. I I u bert ,vas 
brought thcre; an1 ccnturies after that, St. 1'hierry, the 
intiolatc fI iend of the grcat Pope I I ildcLrand, had rc- 
llc\\-cd it luagnificcntly, at the tinlC that he \vas Abbot. 
lIe ,,,as sadlY treated in his lifetin1c by his Blonks, as 

irholas after hio1; but, aftcr his death, they fuund 
out that he \,'as a Saint, \\'hich they n1ight have dis- 
covered before it; and they placed hin1 in the crypt, 
and there he and another holy Abbot after hio1 lay in 
pe
\.cc, till the Calvinists broke into it in the sixteenth 
century, and burned Loth of thenl to ashes. 'fhere \vcre 
luarks too of the satnc fanatics on the pillars of the nave 
of the Church; ,\'hich had bcen built by A bbat John de 
\Vahart in the Ì\\relfth century, and then again fronl its 
10undations by Abbots 1\icholas de l\lalaise and Ro- 
lnaclus, the friend of Blosius, four centuries later; and 
it ,,-as ornanh.:ntcd by J-\Lbot Cyprian, \\"ho "as called 
the friend of the poor; and dcubtles.5 the tr
l\'ellers 
adn1Ïrcd the 111arolc of the choir anù sanctuary, and the 
silver candelabra of the altar given Ly the reicining Lord 
.l\bbot; and i->
rhaps they heard hin1 sing solenln l\LISS 
on the .l\
sllll1ptiun, as ""as usual with hilll on that feast, 
\\'ith his four secular chaplains, one to carry h!s Cross, 
another his Initre, a third his grco1Ïal, anù a fourth his 
candle, and accompanied by the pealing organ and the 
111any nlusical bells, which had been the gift of i\bbot 
13alla about a hundred years earlier. Can \\PC inlagine a 
1110re graceful union of hun1an ,vith divine, of the S\\ eet 
,\'ith the austere, of business and of cabn, of splcnJour 
and of sill1plicity, than is displayed in a great religious 
house after this pattern, \\"hcn unrelaxed in its observance. 
and pursuing the ends for which it \vas endowcd ? 
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The monks have been accused of choosing beautiful 
spots for their d,vellings; as if this "rere a luxury in 
ascetics, and not rather the necessary alleviation of their 
ascetici31n. I
ven \vhen their critics are kindest, they 
consider such sites as chosen by a sort of sentimental, 
ornamental indolence. "Bea'_líieu river," says 1\lr. \Varner 
in his topography of lIan1pshire, and, because he \vrites 
far less ill-natureùly than the run of authors, I quote 
him, "Beaulieu river is stocked with plenty of fish, and 
hoasts in particu lar of good oystcrs and fine plaice, and 
is fringed quite to the edge of the ,vater with the most 
beautiful hanging \yoods. In the area enclosed are 
distinct traces of various fishponds, fonned for the nse 
of the convent. Son1e of thcln continue perfect to the 
present day, and abound with fish. A curious instance 
occurs also of monkish luxury, even in the article of 
wolter; to secure a fine spring those nlonastics have 

:vared neither trouble nor expense. About half a inile 
t.) the south-e:1st of the Abbey is a deep \yood; and at 
" spot alnlost inaccessible is a cave fonned of s1l1ooth 
stones. It has a very contracted entrance, but spreads 
gradually into a little apartInent, of se\ren feet \vide, ten 
deep, and about five high. This covers a copious and 
transparent spring of \vater, ,yhkh, issuill
 from the 
BiOlIth of the cave, is lost in a deep dell, and is there 
received, as I have been infonned, by a chain of slllaU 
stone pipes, \vhich formerly, \vhen perfect, conveyed it 
quite to the Abbey. It lllust be confessed the monks 
in general displaycd an elegant taste in the choice of 
their situations. Beaulieu Abbey is a striking proof of 
this. Perhaps fe\v spots in the kingdo111 could have been 
pitched upon better calculated for n1on:tstic seclu'3ion 
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than this. Thc dcep ,yoods J ,vith ,,'hich it is aln10st en M 
vironcd, th1'o\\' an air of glOOll1 and solcll1nity over the 
sccne, ,ycll suited to excite rcligious enlotions; \vhile 
the strean1 that gliJ
s by its side afford cd to the recluse 
a strikin2" ctl1blcln of hUtl1an life: and at the san1e tinle 
that it soothed his lnind by a gcntlc nlurn1uring, led it 
to serious thought by its continual and irrcvocablc 
lcsson."* 
Thc n10nks "'cre not so soft as all thi::;, after all; and 
if 1\1 r. \ V arncr haJ scen thenl, \\"C lnay be sure he ,vould 
h
lYC bcen astonished at the stern, as "rell as s\veet sinl- 
plicity which characterizcd thcln. Thcy ,,"ere not dreanlY 
3cntinlcntalists, to fall in love with lnclancholy ,,'inds 
and purling rills, and \\yaterfalls and nodding grovcs ; but 
thcir poetry "'as the poetry of hard ,,'ork and hard fare, 
unsclfish hcarts and charitablc hand::;. They could 
plough and rcap, they could hcdge and ditch, they could 
drain; they could lop, they could carpentcr; thcy could 
thatch, they could nlat
c hurdles for their huts; they 
could nlake a road, they could divcrt or securc the 
strcall1lct's bed, they could bridge a torrcnt. ::\11'. \Var- 
ner mentions one of their luxuries,-clear, \\'holeson1e 
\\"ater; it ,vas an allo\\"able onc, cspecially as they ob- 
tained it by thcir o\\"n patient labour. If thcir grounds 
arc pictul esquc, if thcir vicws arc rich, they made them 
so, and had, '\"C presunle, a right to enjoy the \vork of 
their o\\"n hands. They found a S\\"alnp, a moor, a 
thicket, a rock, and they Illade an Eden in the" ildcrness. 
1'hey destroycd snakes; they extirpatcd \vild cats, 
\\rolves, boars, bears; they put to flight or they con- 
verted rovers, outla\\rs, robbers. 1'Ìì.e gl00n1 of the forest 
dcparted, and the sun, for the first tinlc since the Deluge 


* Vol. i., p. 237, e
c. 
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shone upon the 1110ist ground. St. Benedict is the true 
nlan of Ross. 


\Vho hung with woods yon mountain's sultry orow? 
From the dry rock who made the waters flow? 
\Vhose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
\Vhose seats the weary traveIler repose? 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
\Vhen Age and \Vant sit slnilin:5 at the gale; 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphJ.l1s blessed, 
The young who labour, and the aIel who rest. 


And candid "Titers, though not Catholics, allo\v it. Even 
English, and tliuch nlore foreign historians and antiqu 1- 
dans, have arrived at a unan in10us verdict here. " \ Ve 
o\ve the agricultural restoration of great part of Europe to 
the monks," says :\1r. Ifallanl. "The nlonks were 111uch 
the best husbJ.nd[nen, and the only gardeners," says For- 
syth. U None," says \Vharton, "ever improved their 
lands and possessions more than the 11lonks, by building, 
cultivating, and other methods." The cultivation of 
Church lands, as Sharon Turnêr infers fron1 Doomsday 
Book, \vas superior to that held by other proprietors, for 
there \vas less \vood upon them, less conll11on pasture, 
and nlore abundant Illeadow. "\Vherever they came," 
says 1\lr. SoalHe on l\Iosheim, "they converted the \vil- 
derness into a cultivated country; they pursued the 
breeding of cattle and agriculture, laboured with their 
o\vn hands, drained tllOrasses, and cleared a\vay forests. 
By them Gern1any was rendered a fruitful country." 
1\1. Guizot speaks as strongly: H The Benedictine monks 
\vere the agriculturists of Europe; they cleared it on a 
large scale, associating agriculture ,vith preaching." * 


* Hallam, Middle Ages, yo1. iii., p. 436. Forsyth, Antiqu., vol. i., Pl'. 
37.: 44, 179. 'Turner, Anglo-Sax., vol. ii., p. 167. :Mnrdoch's ::\fosheim, 

ol. ii., p. 21, etc. Guizot, His
. Civil., vol. ii., p. 75, Bolm. 
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St. Benedict's direct object indeed in setting his monks 
to l1Ianuallabour was neither social usefulne
s nor poetry, 
but penance; still his n'ork ,vas both the one and the 
other. The above-cited authors enl3.rge upon its use, 
and I in ,yhat I am \yriting 1T1ay be allo,ved to dwell 
upon its poetry; \ve nlay contenlplate both its utility to 
nlan and its service to God in the 
spect of its poetry. 
IIo\v rOlnantic then, as ,yell as useful, ho\\' lively as ,veIl 
as serious, is their history, '" ith its episodes of personal 
adventure and prowes5, its pictures of squatter, hunter, 
farnler, ci\"il engineer, and evangelist united in the sanle 
individual, ,,,ith its supernatural colouring of heroic virtue 
and nliracle! \Vhen St. ColuInban first caine into Bur- 
gundy \\ ith his t,,"elve young nlonks, he placed hinlself 
in a vast ,vildcrness, and nlade then1 set about cultivat- 
ing the soil. At first they all suffered f.onl hunger, and 
,,"cre compelled to IÏ\'e on the barks of trees and ,vild 
herbs. On one occasion they \vcre for five days in this 
condition. St. Gall, one of thein, betook hinlself to a 
S,,-iss forest, fearful froln the multitude of ,vild beasts; 
and then, choosing the neighbourhood of a Illountain 
strealn, he Inade a cross of twigs, and hung sonle relics 
on it, and laid the founda
ion of his celebrated abbey. St. 
Ronan can1e fron1 Ireland to COrIH,"all, and chose a 
,vood, full of \vild beasts, for his herInitage, near the 
Lizard. The nlonks of S1. Dubritius, the founder of the 
\Velsh Schools, also sought the ,\'oods, and there they 
\\rorkcd hard at nlanufactures, agriculture, and road 
nlaking. St. Scquanus placed hilnself \"here "the trees 
allllost touched the clouds." I Ie and his COl11 panion
, 
,vhcn they first explored it, asked then1sclves ho,v they 
could penetrate into it, ,vhen they SJ.\V a ,vinding foot- 
p.1th, so nalTü\\" and full of briars that it \V3.S \\'ith diffi.. 
culty that one foot follo\vcd another. \Yith nluch labour 
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and \vith torn clothes they succeeded in gaining its 
depths, and stooping their heads into the darkness 
at their feet, they perceived a cavern, shrouded by the 
thick interlacing branches of the trees, and blocked 
up \vith stones and undenvood. "This," says the mo- 
nastic account, "\\ras the cavern of robbers, and the 
resort of evil spirits." Sequanus fell on his knees, 
prayed, made the sign of the Cross over the abyss, and 
built his cell there. Such \vas the first foundation of the 
celebrated abbey called after him in Burgundy. iff 
Stunn, the Bavarian convert of St. Boniface, \vas 
seized \vith a desire, as his n1aster before hirll in his 
English nlonastery, of founding a religious house in the 
\vilds of Pagan Gernlany; and setting out \vith two. 
cOlnpanions, he \\'andered for t\vo days through thc' 
Buchonian forest, and sa \v nothing but earth, sky, and 
large trees. On the third day he stopped and chose a 
spot, \vhich on trial did not ans\ver. Then, n10unting an 
ass, he set out by hinlself, cuttillg do\vn branches of a- 
night to secure himself frorn the \vild beasts, till at length 
he canle to the place (described by St. Boniface as 
"locun1 silvaticull1 in eremo, vastissirnæ solitudinis "), in 
\,'hich aftenvards arose the abbev and schools of Fulda. 
oJ 
vVunibald \vas suspicious of the good ,,'ine of the Rhine 
\vhere he \vas, and, detennining to leave it, he bought 
the land \vhere I-Ieidenshein1 afterv;ards stood, then a 
\vildernc:;s of trees and underwood, covering a deep 
valley and the sides of lofty mountains. There he pro... 
ceeded, axe in hand, to clear the ground for his religious 
house: \vhile the savage natives looked on su'lenly, jea- 
lous for their hunting-grounds and sacred trees. \VilIi- 


* Neander, 
remorials, pp. 436, 451, 473, Bohn. Rader, Bavaria Sacra. 
Calles, Ann. Germ., 1. i" pp. 200, 276, 317, 318. Guizot, Civil., vo1. ii., P 
J 31. \Vhitaker's COlllwall, vol. ii.: p. 196. F osbroke, Antiq. p. 16. 
6* 26 
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bald, his brother, had pursued a sinlilar \\"ork on systell1 ; 
he had penetrated his forest in every direction and 
scattered monasteries over it. The Irish Alto pitched 
hill1self in a \vood, half \vay behveen l\Iunich and Vienna. 
Pinninius chose an island, notorious for its snakes, and 
there he plantcd his hennitage and chapel, \yhich at 
length beealne the rich and noble abbey and school of 
Augia l\lajor or H.ichenau.. 
1'he Jllorc celebrateJ School of Bee had a sinlilar be- 
ginning at a later date, \"hen I Icrluin, an old soldier, 
devoted his house and farm to an ecclesiastical purpose, 
and governed, as abbot, the nlonastery \"hich he had 
founded. " You ll1ight see hiIH," says the \\Titer of his 
life, "\vhen office "'as over in church, going out to his 
fields, at the head of his nlonks, \vith his bag of seed 
about his neck, anJ his rake or hoc in his hand. There 
he reluained \vith then1 hard at ,york till the day \vas 
l:losing. Sonle \vere elnployed in clearing the land of 
bralnbles and ,yecds ; others spread 111anure; others "'ere 
,,"ccding or so\ving; no one ate his bread in idleness. 
-'Ihen ,vhen the hour callle for saying office in church, 
they all asselnbled tOlcther punctually. Their ordinary 
food ,vas rye bread and \ cgetables ,vith salt and \vater; 
and the \\'ater In uddy, for the \\'ell 'vas Ì\\"O 111iles off." t 
Lanfranc, then a secular, ,,"as so edified by the simple 
Abbot, fresh froln the field, setting about his baking 
\vith dirty hands, that he fortlnvith becatHe one of the 
party;t and, being unfitted for labour, opened in the 
house a school of logic, thereby to Inake 1l10ney for the 
comnlunity. Such ,vas the cradle of the scholastic 
theology; the last years of the patristic, \vhich \vere 


'" l\1eyrick's \Vill ibald, p. 68. Bayaria Sacra; p. 119. Petri, Suevia 
Eccles., p. 96. Calles Ann. Germ., t. i., p. 191. 
t Butler's Li\"es, Aug, :!o. 
 Apud. I\Iabillon Act. Bcn<:.-d. 
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nearly conten1poraneol1s, exhibit a sin1ilar scene,-St. 
Bernard founding his abbey of Clairvaux in a place 
called the Valley of \ V o rll1\vood , in the heart of a savage 
forest, the haunt of robbers, and his thirteen companions 
clearing a hOlnestead, raising a few huts, and living on 
barley or cockle bread \vith boiled beech leaves for 
vegetables.if\< 
Ho\v beautiful is Simeon of Durham's account of 
Eastenvine, the first abbot after Bennet of S1. Peter's at 
VI eannouth! He \vas a man of noble birth, \vho gave 
hi111self to religion, and died young. "Though he had 
been in the service of IZing Egfrid," says Simeon, "\vhen 
he had once left secular affairs, and lain aside his anns, 
and taken on hin1 the spiritual \yarfare instead, he \vas 
nothing but the hUH1 ble n10nk, just like any of his 
brethren, \vinno\\'ing \\rith them \\'ith great joy, milking 
the e\ves and co\\"s, and in the bakehouse, the garden, 
the kitchen, and all house duties, cheerful and obedient. 
And, \vhen he received the name of Abbot, still he \vas 
in spirit j list what he \vas before to everyone, gentle, 
affable, and kind; or, if any fault h3.d been conllnitted, 
correcting it indeed by the Rule, but still so "rinning the 
offender by his unaffected earnest n1anner, that he had 
no wish ever to repeat the offence, or to din1 the bright- 
ness of that most clear countenance \yith the cloud of 
his transgression. And often going here and there on 
business of the monastery, \vhen he found his brothers 
at \vork, he \vould at once take part in it, guiding the 
plough, or shaping the iron, or taking the \vinno\ving 
fan, or the lir-:e. I-Ie \\raS young and strong, \vith a 
sweet voice, a cheerful temper, a liberal heart, and a 
handso111e countenance. He partook of the san1e íood 
as his brethren, and under the saIne roof. He slept in 
* Thomass. Disc. Eccl. t. iii., p. 513. 
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the comn10n dornliton", as bcfore he was abbot, and he 
continued to do so for the first t\\ro d
rs of his illne
s, 
"hen death had 110\\' seized hinl, as he kncw full wcll. 
But for the last fiv
 days he bctook hinlself to a nlore 
rctired d\velling; and then, cOI1Iing out into the open 
air and sitting down, and calling for all his brethren, 
after the lllanncr of his tender nature, he gave his ,vcep- 
ing J1lonks the kiss of pC3.ce, and dicd at night \vhil
 
they were singing tluds.". 


9. 
This gentleness and tenderness of heart seen1S to have 
bcen as characteristic of the 11lonks as their silllplicity; 
and if there are sonIC Saints aillong thcn1, ,,,110 on the 
public stage of history do not sho,v it, it ,vas becausc 
they \\"ere callcd out of thcir convents for SOlne special 
purposc, and, dS I have said above, exceptions to a rule are 
cOlnnlonly great exceptiun
. 13cdc goes out of his \\TdY 
to observe of lZing Ethelbert, on St. A ustin's converting 
hinl, that i( he had learned frol11 the teachers and authors 
of his s
tl\'ation that nIcn "'ere to be llra,\'n hcaven- 
,,'ards, and not forced." .i\ldheltn, when a council had 
been held about the perverse opinions of the British 
Christians, seconding the principle ,vhich the Fathers uf 
it laid dO\\ï1, that "schislnatics ,,-cre to be convinced, 
not c0I11pellcd," \\Tote a book upon their error and con- 
vCltcd Inany of thcm. \\.obtan, \\'hcn the ci\ il po\\"cr 
failcd in its attcll1pts to stop the sla\'e trade of the 
]
ristol people, succcedcd by his pcrsevering prcaching. 
1 n the confcssional he \vas so gentle, that penitents 
taBle to hin1 frol11 all parts of ]
ngland. t 'fhis has 
becn the spirit of the n10nks frol11 the first; the stuùcnt 


· P. 93. The passage seems ta1...en from TIede. 
t TIcde, I list. Eccles., i. 26. \Y:!Iiam of !\Ialmesv. Ponfic, AngL 
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of ecclesiastical history nla y recollect a certain passage 
in St. l\lartin t s history, ,vhen his desire to shield the 
Spanish heretics from capital punishrnent brought hinl 
into gr
at difficulties * \vith the usurper :L\Iaxi[l1us. 
\Varks of penance indeed and \vorks of n1ercy have 
gone hand in hand in the history of the 1110nks; froln 
the Solitaries in Egypt down to the Trappists of this 
day, it is one of the points in which the unity of the 
olonastic idea shows it.3elf. They have ever toiled for 
others, \vhile they toiled for thelnselves; nor for posterity 
only, but for their poor neighbours, and for travellers 
\vho caIne to them. St. .L\ugustine tells us that the 
nlonks of Egypt and of the East nlade so much by 
111anual labour as to be able to freight vessels \\'ith pro- 
visions for iOlpoverished districts. 1'heodoret speaks of 
a certain five thousand of then1t ,vha by their labour 
supported, besides thell1selves, innu111erable poor and 
strangers. Sozomen speaks of the nlonk Zeno, \vho, 
though a hundred years old, and the bishop of a rich 
Church, \vorked for the poor as \yell as for hin1self. 
Corbillian in a sub.3equent century surrounded his Ger- 
nlan Church \vith fruit trees and vines, and sustained 
the poor \vith the produce. The monks of St. GaU, 
already Inentioned, gardened, planted, fished, and thus 
secured the means of relieving the poor and entertaining 
stranger3. "1\lonasteries," says N canlIer, H \vere seats 
for the proil1otion of various trades, arts, and sciences. 
1'he gains accruing fron1 their c0111bined labour were 
el11ployed for the relief of the distressed. In great 
fan1ines, thousands ,vere rescued fro
n starvation." t In 
a scarcity at the beginning of the twelfth century, a 
t"llonastery in the neighbourhood of Col0 6 nc distributed 


* Vit!o Supr. p. 198. 
t Er.cl. II i:-,t., \'01. vii., p. 33 r, Duhn. 
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in one day fifteen hundred alms, consisting of bread, 
Oleat, and vegetables. J-\bout the saInc ti I1le St. 13cr- 
1ard founded his monastery of Citeaux, \vhich, though 
situated in the \\"as.te district described above, \"as able 
at length to sustain t\VO thuusand poor for months, 
besides cxtraor,-iinary alnls be
to\\"ed on others. The 
1110nk5 offered their siInplc hospitality, uninviting as it 
rnight be, to high as ".ell as lo\\"; dnd to those \vho 
scorned their fare, they at least coulJ offer a refuge in 
111isfortune or danger, or after ca
ualties. 
Duke \VilliaIl1, ancestor of the Conqueror, \\'as hunt- 
ing in the ,,"oods about J uIl1icges, \vhen he fell in \vith a 
rudc hernlitage.- T\'.:o tnonks had nladc their \\'ay 
through thc forest, and \vith inlnlensc la 
our had rooted 
up some trees, lc\.clled thc ground, rc.1iscd sonle crops, 
and put together their hut. \Villialn heard their story, 
not perhaps in the best hUt110Ur, and flung a
iJe in C011- 
tcnlpt thc barley bread and \vater \\"hich they offered hiIn. 
Pre
cntly he \\'as brol 1 ght back \vounded and insensible: 
he had got thc worst in an encounter \\"ith a boar. On 
conling to hinlsc
f, he accepted the hospitality \vhich he 
had refused at first, and built for then1 a I110nastcry. 
Doubtless he had looked on then1 as trespassers or 
squatters on his donlain, though \vith a religious charac- 
tcr and object. The :\onn..ll1 princes \yere as good 
friends to the \\"ild b
asts as the 1110nk-; ,verc enelnies: a 
charter still exists of the Conqueror, granted to the abbey 
of Caen,t in \\'hich hc stipulates that its inIllates should 
not turn the \\'oods into tillage, al
d reserves the ganle for 
Ílinlsclf. 
Contrast ,,"ith this savage retreat and its rude hospita- 
lity the different, though equally Bcnedictinc picture of 


* Duchðne, Scril t. X orth., p. 23 6 . 
t Turner, 
ril
(l1c Ages, yol. Y., 11 89. 
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the sacred grove of Subiaco, and the spiritual entertaÏn- 
lnent \vhich it ministers to all conlers, as given in the 
late pilgrinlage of Bishop Ullathorne: (( The trees," he 
says, U \"hich form the venerable grove, are very old, but 
their old age is vigorous and healthy. Their great grey 
roots expose thenlselves to vie\v ,vith all manner of curl- 
ing lines and ,vïÏnkles on them, and the rough stems 
bend and t\vine about ,vith the vigour and ease of gigan- 
tic pythons. . . . Of ho\v many holy solitaries have these 
trees \vitnessed the nleditations! And then they have 
seen beneath their quiet boughs the irruption of mailed 
tuen, tormented by the thirst of plunder and the passion 
of blood, which even a sanctuary held so sacred could not 
stay. And then they have witnessed, for t,velve centu- 
ries and nlore, the greatest of the Popes, the Gregories, 
the Leos, the Innocents, and the Piuses, coming one 
after :J.nother to refresh themselves fronl their labours in 
a solitude ,,,hich is steeped ,,'ith the inspirations and re- 
dolent \vith the holiness of St. Bened:ct." 
 
\Vhat congenial subjects for his verse \vould the 
s\veetest of all poets have found in scenes and histories 
such as the foregoing, he ,vho in his Georgics has sho\\'11 
such love of a country life and country occupations, and 
of the thenles anJ trains of thought ,vhich rise out of the 
country! \Vould that Christianity had a Virgil to de- 
scribe the old monks at their rural laþours, as it has had 
a S
cchi or a D0I11enichino to paint theln! Ho\v \vould 
he have been able to set forth the adventures and the 
hardships of the l11issionary husbandlnen, ,vho sang of 
the Scythian ,,,inter, and the murrain of the cattle, the 
stag of Sylvia, and the forest home of Evander! Ho\v 
could he have pourtrayed St. Paulinus or St. Serenus in his 
garden, who could dra\v so beautiful a picture of the old 
* P. 37. 
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Coryci
ln, raising an1iù the thicket his scanty pot-herbs 
{Jpon the nook of land, ,\"hich \,"as "not good for tiJ1a
e, 
nor for pasturc, nor for vines!" J lo\v could he have 
brought out the poetry of those siolple labourers, who 
has told us of that olù 111a11 's f1o\vcrs and fruits, and of 
the sati:;faction, as a king's, ,vhich he felt in thuse inno- 
cent riches! I Ie ,,"ho had so hug-e a disLke of cities, 
and grcat houses, and high society, and SUlnptuous b.ln- 
lluets, and the canvass for office, and the harù la\v, and 
the noisy la".yer, and the statcsillan's harangue,-I
e \\ ho 
thought the country proprietor as even too blesseJ, did 
he but kno\v his blesseùness, and \vho loved the valley, 
winding streaIl1, and \\"ood, anù the hidden life \vhich 
they offer, and the deep lessons which they \vhisper,-- 
ho\\r could he ha\"c illustr,lted that ,vondcrful union of 
prayer, penance, toil, and litcr.lry ,\'ork, the true 'c otiUlll 
CU111 dignitatc," a fruitful Ieis
lre and a lueck-hearted 
dignity, \vhich is exen1plificd in the Benedictine! That 
ethereal firc which enabled the Prince of La.tin poets to 
take up the Sibyl's strain, and to aùuIubrate the glories 
of a supernatural future,-that serene philosophy, \vhich 
has stre\\"l1 his poen1s \vith senti111cnts which COOle hOIne 
to the heart,- that intiIllate sYlllpathy \vith the sorro\\'s 
of hUlllan kind and \yith tLe action and passion of hUlnan 
nature,-ho\\- ,vell \\.ould they have served to illustrate 
the patriarch..ll history and office of the n10nks in the 
broad Gennan countries, or the deed
, the words, and 
the visions of a St. Odilo or a St. A.eh-ed ! 
\Vhat a poet delibcrately chooses for the subject of 
his poen1s luust be in its o\vn nature poetical. i\.. poet 
indeed is but a tnan after all, and in his proper person 
may prefer solid beef and pudding to all the creations of 
his own U fUle frenzy," which, in his character of poet, arc 
his n1eat and drink. But no poet will ever comn1Ît his 
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poetical reputation to the treatment of subjects \vhich 
do not aùmit of poetry. \Vhen, then, Virgil chooses the 
country and rejects the to\vn, he ShO\\'8 us that a certain 
aspect of the town is uncongenial ,vith poetry, and that 
a certain aspect of the country is congenial. Repose, in- 
tellectual and n10ral, is that quality of country life which 
he selects for his praises; and effort, and bustle, and 
excitement is that quality of a to\vn life which he abhors. 
Herein then, according to Virgil, lies the poetry of St. 
Benedict, in the" secura quies et nescia fallere vita," in 
the absence of anxiety and fretfulness, of schemes and 
scheming, of hopes and fears, of doubts and disappoint- 
n1ents. Such a life,-living for the day without solicitude 
for the morro,v, \vithout plans or objects, even holy ones, 
here belo\v; \vorking, not (so to say) by the piece, but 
as hired by the hour; so,ving the ground ,vith the cer- 
tainty, accordi ng to the prolnise, of reaping; reading or 
writing this present \veek \vithout the consequent neces- 
sity of reading or \vriting during the next; d\velling 
an10ng one's o\vn people without distant ties; taking 
each ne\v day as a \vhole in itself, an addition, not a com- 
plement, to the past; and doing works ,vhich cannot be 
cut short, for they are con1plete in every portion of 
thenl,-such a life nlay be called ct11phatically Virgilian. 
l'hey, on the contrary, \vhose duty lies in \vhat may be 
called undertakings, in science and systen1, in sustained 
efforts of the intellect or elaborate processes of action,-- 
apologists, controversialists, disputants in the schools, 
professors in the chair, teachers in the pulpit, rulers in 
the Church,-have a noble and meritorious olission, but 
not so po
tical a one. \Vhen the bodily frame receive3 
an inj ury, or is seized \vith some sudden malady, nature 
111ay be expected to set right the evil, if left to itselt
 but 
she requires time; scien
e comes in to shorten the pro- 
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ce,s, and is violent that it nlay be certain. This Inay be 
taken to illustrate St. Benedict's nloJe of counteracting 
the n1Ïseries of life. I Ie found the \\"orId, physical and 

;ocial, in ruins, 
nd his mission \\"as to restore it in 
the ,va)", not of science, but of nature, not as if setting 
Cibout to do it, not professing to do it by any set titne or 
by any rare specific or by any series of strokes, but so 
quietly, patiently, gradually, that often, till the ""ork ,vas 
done, it ".as not knù,vn to be doing. It ,vas a restora- 
tion, rather than a visitation, corrcction, or conversion. 
1'hc nc\\" ,,"orld ,vhich he helped to create ,vas a gro,vth 
rather than a structure. Silent nlen ,vere observed 
about the country, or discovered in the forest, di6"ging, 
clcaring, and building-; and othcr silent Inen, not seen, 
\\-ere sitting in the cold cloister, tiring thcir eyes, and 
keeping their attention on the strctch, \vhile they pain- 
fully deciphered and copied and re-copied the Inanuscripts 
,\'hich they had sa,.cd. There ""as no one that (t con- 
tended, or cried out," or dre\v attention to ,vhat ,vas 
going on; but by degrees the ,,"oody s,vanlp becanle a 
hern1Ítage, a religious house, a fann, an abbey, a village, 
a selninary, a school of learning, and a city. Roads and 
bl idges connected it \vith other abbeys and cities, ,vhich 
had sin1ilar1y grO\\ï1 up; and what the haughty J\Llric 
or fierce.. \ttila had broken to pieces, these patient n1C- 
ditative I1Ien had brought together and ll1ade to live 
agatn. 
j\nd then, ,vhen they had in the course of tnany years 
gained their peaceful victories, perhap:; SOlne ne,v invader 
canIC, and ,rith fire and s\vord undid their slo\v and per- 
severing toil ill an hour. The Hun succecded to the 
Goth, the LOlllbard to the Hun, the Tartar to the L0I11- 
barJ ; the Saxon ,vas rcclain1ed only that the D3.ne 
Inight take his place. Down in the dust Jay the labour 
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and civilization of centuries,-Churches, Colleges, CÍOi3- 
ters, Libraries, - and nothing "'as left to them but to 
begin all over again; but this they did without grudg- 
ing, so promptly, cheerfully, and tranquilly, as if it \vere 
by sonle la\v of nature that the restoration came, and 
they ,vere like the .flo\vers and shrubs and fruit trees 
\vhich they reared, and \\rhich, ,,"hen ill-treated, do not 
take vengeance, or remember evil, but give forth fresh 
branches, leaves, or blossoms, perhaps in greater profusion, 
and \vith richer quality, for the very reason that the old 
\vere rudely broken off. If one holy place ,vas desecrated, 
the monks pitched upon another, and by this time there 
,vere rich or po\verful nlen ,,,ho renlelubered and loved 
the past enough to \vish to have it restored in the future. 
Thus \vas ii: in the case of the monastery of Ranlsey 
after the ravages of the Danes. A \vealthy Earl, \vhose 
heart was touched, consulted his Bishop ho\v he cculd 
best protnote the divine glory: the Bishop ans\vered 
that they only \vere free, serene, and u nsolicitous, \vho 
renounced the world, and that their renunciation brought 
a blessing on their country. "By their l11erit," he said, 
(C the anger of the Supretl1e Judge is abated; a healthier 
attuosphere is granted; corn springs up 1110re abun- 
dantly; fanline and pestilence ,,'ithdra\v; the state is 
better governed; prisons are opened; the fetters un- 
bound; the ship\vrecked relieved." He proceeded to 
advise him, as the best of courses, to give ground for a 
nlonastery, and to build and endo\v it. Earl Alwin ob- 
served in reply, that he had inherited some \vaste land in 
the midst of rnarshes, \vith a forest in the neighbourhood, 
some open spots of good turf, and_ others of nleado\v; 
and he took the Bishop to see it. It \vas in fact an 
island in the fens, and as lonely as religious n1en coulJ 
desire. The gift ,vas accepted, ,,'orkmen \vpre collected. 
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the pious peasants round about gave their labour. 
1',veh e n10nks ,vere found fronl another cloister; cells 
and a chapel ,"ere soon raised. l\Llterials \vere collected 
for a handsome c1Jurch; stones and cement \vere given; 
a finn foundation \\pas secured; scaffolding and 111 a- 
chinery ,,"ere lent; and in course of tinlC a sacred 
edifice and two towers rose over the desolate \vaste, and 
renewed the past; - a learned divine fr0l11 France ,vas 
invited to preside over the n10nastic schools.. 


10. 
I Iere then I anI lcd, lastly, to speak of the literary 
labours of the Benedictines, but I have not r00111 to do 
n10rc than direct attention to the peculiar character of 
their ,,"ork, and nlust leave the 5U bject of their schools 
for some future opportunity. IIere, as in other respects 
above noticed, the unity of I110nachis1l1 sho\\rs itself 
\\'hat the Benedictines, even in their latest liter
lry 
developments, h.lve been, in S1. l\Iaur in the seventeenth 
century, and at Solesme no\\r, such ,,'ere the monks in 
thcir first years. One of the chiei occupations of the 
disciples of St. Pacholllius in l
gypt "'as the transcrip- 
tion of books. It \\'as the sole labou r of the n10nks of 
St. 1\Iartin in GauL The Syrian solitaries, according tu 
St. Chrysostonl, enlploycd thClllSclves in 111aking copies 
of the I-Ioly Scriptures. It \vas the occupation of the 
l110nks of St. Equitius and of Cassiodorus, and of the 
nunnery of St. Cæsarius. \Ve read of one holy Inan 
preparing the 
kins for \\Titing, of another selling his 
Inanuscripts in order to gain alnlS for the poor, and of an 
abbess \\Titin
 St. Peter's Epistles in letters of gold. 
St. David had 5ho\Vll the sanle reverence to St. John's 
Gospel. Abbot PIa to filled his 0\\'11 and other 1110naS- 
· Vide Turner, .\nglo-
axons, yo1. iii., p. 468. 
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teries ,vith his beautifully \\"ritten \rolun1es.* During 
the short rule of Abb
t Desiderius at l\Ionte Cassino, 
his nlonks \vrote out St. ...\ustin's fifty Honlilies, his 
Letters, his Comment upon the Sermon on the :\Iount, 
l'pon St. Paul and upon Genesis; parts of St. ] er0111e 
and St. Atnbrose, part of St. Bede, St. Leo's Sermons, 
the Orations of St. Gregory N azianzen; the 
\cts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles and the Apocalypse; various 
historie.;;, including that of St. Gregory of Tours, and of 
Josephus on the Jewish \\T ar, J ustini:ln's Institutes, and 
11lany ascetic and other ,,"orks; of the Classics, Cicero 
de Naturâ Deorun1, Terence, Ovid's Fasti, Horace, and 
Virgil. Ivlaurus Lapi, a Camaldolese, in the fifteenth 
century, copied a thousand volunles in less than fifty 
years. Jerome, a l110nk in an Austrian monastery, \vrote 
so great a nun1ber of books that, it is said, a \vagon 
\\'Ïth six horses \vould scarcely suffice to draw tllern. 
Othlon, in the eleventh century, \"hen a boy, \vrote so 
diligently that he nearly lost his sight. That \vas il
 
France; he then \yent to I
atisbon, ",here he "rrote 
nineteen n1Ïssals, three books of the Gospel, two books 
of Epistle and Gospel, and nlany others. 
Iany he ga\re 
to his friends, but the list is too long to finish. The 
Abbot Odo of Tournay "used to exult," according to 
his successor, "in the l1Ul11ber of \\Titers \vhich the Lord 
had given hill1. Had you gone into his cloister, you 
Inight have seen a dozen young tnen sitting in perfect 
silence, \vriting at tables constructed for the purpose. 
1\.11 J erorne's Cot111nentaries on the Prophets, all the 
\\'orks of St. Gregory, all that he could find of Austin, 
1\n1brosc, Isidore, Bede, and the Lord Anselm, Abbot 


* Pallad , c. 39. Cassian, lust., iv., 12. Calmet, Reg., t. ii., p. ISO. 
Thomassin, Disc. Ecc1., t. iii., p. 505. Ziegelbaum, JIist. Litt. Bcncd, 
t. ii., p. 510. 
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of Bee, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
caused to be diligëntly transcribed." "* 
l'hese tranquil labourers found a further field in the 
iIltul1inatioll and binding of the transcribcd volulnes, as 
they had pre\'iously been occupied in the practice neces.. 
sary for the then ilnportant art of calligraphy. It \vas 
not running hand that the Jl10nks had to learn; for it 
,vas no cphclueral expression of their 0"'11 thoughts 
\vhich thcir \vriting \'"as to COl1\"ey, but the fonnal tran- 
script, for the benefit of po
tcrity, of the \\"ords of in- 
spircd teacher
 and Doctors of the Church. They 
;;
re 
pcrfortning what has been since the printer's \york; and 
it is said that frol11 the English 1110nks is deri\red the 
S 111 all letter of the tllodern H..onlan type. In France the 
abbeys of Fontcncllc, H..heill1s, and Corbie "'cre especially 
falucd for beauty of penlnanship in the age of Charle- 
luagne, t whcn literature ,,,as in its n10st depressed state. 
Books intendcù for presents, such as that \"h:ch the 
Inother of Leo the Xinth prescnted to St. Hubcrt, and, 
l11uch 11l0re, if intended for sacrcd uses, were enriched 
\\'ith gold and silver plates and precious stones. 1 Iere 
\yas a C01l1111cncen1ellt of the cultivation of the fine arts 
in those turbulent till1CS,-a quiet, uncxciting- occupa- 
tion, ,yhich \'"cnt on inside the Inonasteries, ,,'hatevcr rival- 
ries or heresies agitatcd Christendon1 outside of thenl, 
and \vhich, though involving, of course, an improVC111cnt 
in the ,,'orkll1anship as tinle "Tnt on, yet in thc case of 
cvcry successive spccilnen, ,,"hatcver exact degrce of 
skill or taste each exhibited, had its end in itself, as 
though there had been no other specinlcn bcfore or 
aftcr. 
* Annal. Camald., 1. yii., p. 300: ,;:id. other instances in 
1aitlancr:i 
Vark Ages, and Buckingham's Dible in the 'Iidd!c .J\gCc;, who, howc
ü, 
is deficient in references. 
f Guizot's llist. Civil., vol. ü., p. 236, Bvhn. 
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Brower, in his work on the Antiquities of Fulda, gives 
us a lively picture of the various tranquil occupations 
which \vere going on at on
 time \\'ithin the n10nastic 
walls. It As industrious bees," he says, "their ,,'ork 
never flagging, did these 111011ks follow out their calling. 
Some of them ,vere engaged in describing, here and there 
t!pon the parchment, the special letters and characters 
\vhich \vere to be filled in; others ,vere ,,-rapping or 
binding the Inanuscri pts in handsome covers; others 
,vere Inarking out in red the ren1arkable sentences or 
the heads of the ch::tpters. Sonle \vere \vriting fairly 
what had been thro\vn together at random, or had been 
left out in the dictation, and ,vere putting every part in 
fair order. And not a fe\v of then1 excelled in painting 
in all manner of colours, and in dra\ving figures." #- He 
goes on to refer to an old 11lanuscript there, \vhich 
speaks of the nlonks as decorating their church, and of 
their carpenters' \vork, sculpture, engraving, and brass 
\vork. 
I have mentioned St. Dunstan in an earlier page, as 
called to poìitical duties, \vhich \vere out of keeping 
with the traditionary spirit of his Order; here, however, 
he shows himself in the sil11ple character of a Benedic- 
tine. He had a taste for the arts generally, especially 
music. He painted and etnbroidered; his skill in smith's 
\vork is recorded in the well-known l
end of his con1- 
bat \vith the evil one. And, as the monks of Hilarion 
joined - gardening \vith psaln1ody, and Bernard and his 
Cistercians joined field \vork \vith meditation, so did St. 
Dunstan use 111usic and painting as directly expressive 
or suggestive of devotion. "He excelled in \vriting, 
painting, nloulding in ,vax, carving in \vood and bone, 
and in work in gold, silver, iron, and brass," says the 
it P. 45. 
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"/loiter of his life in Surius. "Anù he used his skill in 
l1Hlsical instrun1èl1ts to chanl1 away froI11 hi lllscif and 
(Ithers their secular annoyances, and to rOU:5C theIn to the 
thought of heavc!ly harnlony, both by the sweet \vords 
".ith \vhich he accoIllpanied his airs, and by the concord 
of those airs the
llseh-es.". .l\nd then he goes on to 
11lention how on one occasion, when he had hung his 
harp against the ,\'a11, and the ,vind brought out fron1 its 

trings a ,vild ll1clody, he rccognized in it one of the 
antiphons in the COnlI11Une l\IartyrU111, "Gaudcte in 
Cc.elis," etc., and used it for his O\Yl1 hU111iliation. 
1\S 111ight be expected, the 111011astcries of the South 
of I
urope ,\"ould not be behind the Korth in accoll1plish- 
nl(
nts of this kind. Those of St. Gall, l\Ionte Cassino, 
and Solignac, are especially 
poken of as skilled in the 
fllle arts. l\Ionte Cassino excelled in illuIl1ination and 
in nlosaic, the Calnaldolcse in painting, and the Olive- 
t
lns in ,\.ood-inllying. t 


II. 
\Vhile 111anual labour, applied to these artistic pur- 
pO:5CS, I11inisterec..l to devotion, on the other hand, \vhen 
app
icd to the transcription and l11ultiplic.,ltion of books, 
it ,vas a 11lcthod of instruction, and that peculiarly Bene- 
dictine, as being of a literary, not a scientific nature. 
SysteIl1atic theology had but a liIllited place in ecclcsias- 
tical study prior to the eleventh and t\velfth centuries; 
Scripture and the Fathers ,\-ere the recci\.cd 11leans of 
education, and these constituteò the vcry text on ,\'hich 
the pens of the 1110nks \vere elllployed. And thus they 
,,"ould be bccol11ing fan1Íliar \vith that kind of knowledge 
\rhich ,vas prol-'er to their yocation, at the S3.me tinle 
· Vid. also \Vhitaker's CornwalI, yo1. i., p. 167, and the whole chapter. 
t 1Icehan',5 :!\Iarchese, p. XXi\9. 
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that they \vere engaged in what \vas unequivocally a 
lnanual labour; and, in providing for the religious 
necessities of posterity, they were directly serving their 
o\vn edification. And this again had been the practice 
of the monks from the first, and is included in the unity 
of their profession. St. Chrysostom tells us that their 
ordinary occupation in his time \vas "to sing and pray, 
to read Scripture, and to transcribe the sacred text."* 
As the ,yorks of the early Fathers gradually became the 
literary property of the Church, these, too, became the 
subject-matter of the reading and the \vriting of the 
monks. "For him who is going on to perfection," says 
St. Benedict in his Rule, "there are the lessons of the 
Holy Fathers, \vhich lead to its very summit. For \vhat 
page, \vhat passage of the Old or Ne\v Testament, 
coming as it does with divine authority, is not the very 
exactest rule of life? What book of the Holy Catliolic 
Fathers does not resound \vith this one theine, how we 
may take the shortest course to our Creator? " But I 
need not here insist on this characteristic of monastic 
study, which, especially as regards the study of Scrip- 
ture, has been treated so fully and so ,veIl by IVIr. Mait.. 
land in his" Essays on the Dark Ages." 
The sacred literature of the monks went a step 
further. They would be naturally led by their con- 
tinual perusal of the Scriptures and the Fathers to 
attelnpt to compare and adjust these two chief sources 
of theological truth with each other. Hence resulted 
the peculiar character of the religious works of what 
may be especially called the Benedictine period, the five 
centuries between St. Gregory and St. Anselm. The 
age of the Fathers was well nigh over; the age of the 
Schoolnlen was yet to come; the ecclesiastical \vriters 
· Rist. Litter. de St. Maur, 1770, p. 21. 
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of the intervening centuries e111ploveù thc111sclvcs for the 
most pal t in arranging and digesting the patristical 
literature ,,,hich had come do\vn to them; they either 

trung t06"ethcr choice passages of the Fathers in catcllæ, 
as a running illustration of the inspired text, or they 
formed then1 into a COInnlcnt upon it. '[he SUJllll/æ 
SCIltelltiarl/1I10fthe sanle centuries ,vere \vorks of a silnilar 
character, \vhile they also opened the \vay to the intel- 
lectual exercises of the scholastic period; for they \vere 
lessons or instructions arranged according to a schellle 
ur systetn of doctrine, though they \"ere still extracted 
fron1 the \vorks of the Fathers, and though the Inatter of 
those \vorks suggested the divisions or details of the 
systeln. l\loreover, such labours, as Inuch as transcrip- 
tion itself, \\rere Benedictine in thcir spirit, as ,veIl as in 
their subject-matter; for \vhere there "ras nothing of 
original research, nothing of briHiant or inlposing result. 
there ,vould be nothing to dissipate, elate, or absorb the 
mind, or to violate the si 111plicity and tranquillity proper 
to the monastic state. 
The same relnark c1pplies to a further literaryenlploy- 
ment in \vhich the Benedictines allo\ved thenIselves, and 
,vhich is the last I shall here nlcntion, and that is the 
compilation of chronicles and annals, \vhether ecclesias- 
tical, 
ecular, or monastic. So prominent a place does 
this take in thcir literature, that the author of the Asccti- 
C01/, in the fourth volume of DonI Francois's Bibliothèque 
des Ecrivains Bénédictins, does not hesitate to point to 
the historical \vritings of his Order as constituting one 
of its chief clailns, after its Biblical \vorks, on the gratI- 
tude of posterity. "This," he says, "is the praise 
especially due to the monks, that they have illustrated 
H olr Scripture, rescued history, sacred and profane, 
from the barbaristn of the tirncs. and have handed 
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do\vn to posterity so many lives both of Saints and of 
Bishops.". Here again is a fresh illustration of the 
Benedictine \:haracter; for first, those histories are of the 
most sinlple structure and Inost artless composition, and 
next, [rOln the circun1stance of their being commonly 
narratives of contemporary events, or compilations froIH 
a fe\v definite sources of information \vhich \\'ere at hand, 
they involved nothing of that laborious research and ex- 
citement of mind \vhich is den1anded of the \yriter \vho 
has to record a complex course of history, extending 
over many centuries and countries, and ,vho aims at the 
discovery of truth, in the n1Ïdst of deficient, redundant, 
or conflicting testinlony. "The nlen \vho \\Tote history," 
says 1\1r. Do\vling, speaking of the times in question, 
"did not \vrite by rule; they only put do,vn \vhat they 
had seen, ,vhat they had heard, ,,,hat they kne,v. Very 
many of them did \vhat they did as a matter of moral 
duty. The result \vas something sui gClleris,; it ,vas not 
even \vhat 'Zoe call history at all. It \vas, if I nlay so 
speak, something Illore, an actual adnleasurement rather 
than a picture; or, if a picture, it ,vas painted in a style 
which had all the minute accuracy and h0111ely reality 
of the most domestic of the Flemish masters, not the 
loity hyperbole of the Roman school, nor the obtrusive 
splenòour, not less unnatural, of the Venetian. In a 
,vord, history, as a subject of criticis111, is an art, a noble 
and beautiful art,. the historical \vritings of the n1idùle 
ages is nature." t 
l\lention is made in this passage of the peculiarity in 
nlonastic historiography, that it proceeded from tht: 
motive of religious duty. 1'his Inust ahvays have been 


* P. 3i9. Printing, another tranquil work, was introduced into Italv 
by the Benedictines of Subiaco. Vid. Dr. Ullathome's Pilgrimage. 
t Introd. Eccles. Hist., p. 56. 
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the case in consequence of the nlonastic profession; ho\v- 
ever, \\Fe have here, in addition to the presulnption, actual 
cvidence, and not on one occasion only, of the importance 
,,,hich the Benedicftne Order attached to these notices 
and 111Ctll0rials of past tiIl1es. In the ycar 1082, for in... 
stance, the Abbot l\larquand of N e\v Corbie, in Saxony, 
sccms to have sent an order to all churches and monas... 
terics subjcct to his rule to send to hitn severaBy the 
chronicles of their O\Vl1 places. Abbot \Vichbold re- 
pcatcd the order sixty years later, and Abbot Thierry 
in 1337 addressed to the provo::,ts and rectors subject to 
hinl a like injunction.- Again, in 1481 the Abbot of 
Erfurdt aùdressed a letter to the Fathers of the Reform 
of Bursfeld, ,,"ith the vie\v of persuading them to take 
part in a sinlilar ,vork. "If you "rere to agree aInong 
yourselves," he says, H and Blake a statute to the effect 
that every Prelate is under an obligation to compose 
annals and histories of his ITIOnastery, what could be 
better, \\"hat 1110re useful, ,,"hat more interesting, \vhether 
for kno\\'ing or for reading? "t 
It is easier to conjecture ,vhat those literary ,yorks 
,vould be, in \vhich a Benedictine \vould find himself at 
liberty to engage, than to pretend to point out those 
frool \\'hich his vocation ,,"ould debar hiln; yet l\1:abillon, 
equally \vith de I
ancé, in1plied that all subjects do not 
come alike to hin1- Here ,ve are recalled to the well- 
kno\\"n controversy bet\\"ecn these Í\\ro celebrated nleu. 
The Abbot of La Trappe, the Cistercian de Rancé, 
\vriting to his O\nl people, put forth some statements on 
the subject of the studies proper to a monk, \vhich 


* Ziegelbaur, t. ii., p. 401. 
t Ibid., t. i., p. 424. }
or lists of monastic histories, vide I\Ir. DowJing, 
Introd. E. II., p. 260; the Asceticon as above, 
 20. Ziegelhaur, t. ii., p. 39 8 . 
Ba]mez., Prot. and Cath., p. 195. 
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seemed to reflect upon the learned l\Taurists. T\labillon, 
one of them, replied, in a learned vindication of hin1sclf 
and his brethren. The Abbot had maintained that 
study of whatever kind should be kept in strict subordi- 
nation to Inanual labour, and should not extend to any 
books except the Scriptures and the ascetic treatises of 
the Fathers. l\iabillon, on the other hand, \vithout 
denying the necessity of manual labour, to \vhich the 
l\Iaurists themselves devoted an hour a day, seen1ed to 
alIo\v to the Benedictine the free cultivation of the ih" 
tellect, and an unlimited range of studies. \Vhen they 
explained themselves" each cOlllbatant \vould appear to 
have asserted Inore than he could successfully 111aintain ; 
yet after all there \vas a considerable difference of vie\v 
between them, \vhich could not be relnoved. The cri- 
tical question was \vhether certain historical instances, 
\vhich l\Iabillon urged in his favour, \vere to be con- 
sidered exceptions or not to the rule of St. Benedict. I 
have certainly rnaintained in an earJier page of this 
Essay that such instances as Alcuin, Paschasius, or 
Lanfranc are no fair specirnens of the Benedictine pro- 
fession, and nlust not be taken to represent the monks 
generally. Lest, ho\vever, in saying this, I ll1ay be 
thought to be evading the testimony of history, as ad- 
duced by a \vriter, authoritative at once by his learning 
and as spokesman of the great Congregation of St. 
l\Iaur, I think it \vell to extract in my behalf sonle of 
his own admissions, \vhich seenl to me fully to bear out 
\vhat I have been laying do\vn above about the spirit 
and mission of his Order. 
For instance, he frankly concedes, or rather l11aintains, 
that the scholastic method of teaching theology and 
philosophy is foreign to the profession of a Benedictine, 
as such. u \tVhy," he asks, H nt>ed ,ve cultivate these 
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sciences in the \\'ay of disputation? \ Vhy not as posi. 
tivc scienccs, cxplcdning questions and resolving doubts 
as they occur? \Yhy is it not 1110re than enough for 
religious pupils to lJt. instructed in thc 11lore neccss lry 
principles of the science, and thcreby to lnake l)i-ogrcs
 
in thc study uf the Scriptures and thc Fathers? \Vhat 
neeJ of this perpetu..ll syllogizing in fonn, and sharp 
answers to innu111crable objections, as is the custOIl1 in 
the schools?" Ebc\\"here he contrasts the mode of 
teaching a subject, as adopted by the early Fathers, \vith 
that \vhich th
 Schoohnen introduced. "The rcasonings 
of the I;athers," he says, H arc so full, so clegantly set 
forth, as to be everywhere redolent of the s\veetness and 
yigour of Christian cloq ucnce, \vhercas scholastic theo- 
logy is absolutely dr)
 and sterile." Elscwhere he says 
th:lt " in the st udy of 1-Ioly Scripture consists the entirc 
science of Inonks." ....\gain, he says of ::\Ioral Theology, 
"As n10nks arc rarcly destined to the cure of souls, it 
does not SeCll1 necessary that they should give much 
tinle to the science of ::\Iorals." And though of course 
he docs not forbid thcln the study of history, \\'hich \\'e 
have seen to be so con
eIlial to their calling, yet he 
observes of this study, \vhen pursued to its full extent, 
" It seCIns to cause 111uch dissipation of n1ind, \vhich is 
prcjudicial to that in\\\lrd conlpunction of heart, \vhich 
is so especially fitting to the holy life of a lHonk." Again, 
observing that the exan1Înation of ancient 
ISS. \vas the 
special occupation of thc l\IaurÌsts in his tin1e, he says, 
h 1'hcy \vho give thcl11selve5 to this study have the Inore 
t11erit \vith God, in that they have so little praise \vith 
B1CIl. l\Ioreover, it obliges thelu to devote the nlore 
titHC to solitude, \vhich ought to be their chief delight. 
I confcs-; it is a nlost irksolne and unpleasant labour; 
ho\\"c\ er, it gives much less trouble than transcription, 
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\vhich \vas the most useful \vork of our early monks." 
Elsewhere, speaking of the celebrated l\Iaurist editions 
of the Fathers, he observes, "Labour, such as this, \vhich 
is undergone in silence and in quietness, is especially 
conlpatible \vith true tranquillity of nlÍnd and the 111aS- 
tery of the passions, provided \ve labour as a duty, and 
not for glory.* 
I trust the reader \vill be so good as to keep in mind 
that I am all along speaking of the Benedictine life 
lustorically, and as I might speak of any other historical 
fact
. not venturing at all on \vhat would be the extreme 
presumption of any quasi-doctrinal or magisterial ex- 
position of it, \vhich belongs to those only who have 
actually imbibed its tradition. This being clearly under- 
stood, I think I Inay interpret Mabillon to mean that 
(be the range of studies la\vful to a monk \vhat it l11ay) 
still, \vhatever literary ,york requires such continuous por- 
tions of time as not to adn1Ìt of being suspended at a 
Inoment's notice, \vhatever is so interesting that other 
duties seem dull and heavy after it, \vhatever so exhausts 
the po\ver of attention as to incapacitate for attention 
to other subjPcts, \vhatever makes the mind gravitate 
towards the creature, is inconsistent \vith monastic sim- 
plicity. Accordingly, I should expect to find that 
controversy \vas uncongenial to the Benedictine, because 
it excited the mind, and metaphy
ical investigations. 
because they fatigued it; and, when I met such in- 
stances as St. Paschasius or St. Anseln1, I should deal 
\vith them as they can1e and as I could. Moreover, 
I should not look to a Benedictine for any elaborate and 
systematic \vork on the history of doctrine, or of heresy, or 
for any course of patristical theology, or any extended 


* Stud. 
Ionast., cd. 1732; t. i., pp. 52, 135; t. ii., p. 2 ; t. i., pp. 145, 
147, 19 1 , 64' 
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ecclesiastical history, or any philosophical disquisitions 
upon history, as iInplying a grd.sp of innunlerdble details, 
and the labour of using a lnass of phenolnena to the 
elucidation of a thc8ry, or of bringing a range of multifa- 
rious reaJing to bear upon one point; and that, b...cause 
such efforts of 11lind require either an energetic 11lenlory 
devoted to 111attcrs of tilne and place, or, instead of the 
tranquil and plodding study of one book after d.nother, 
the presence of a large library, and the distraction of a. 
vast nUluber of books handled all at once, not for peru- 
sal, but for reference. Perhaps I anI open to the charge 
of refining, in attenlpting to illustrate the principlc 
',.hich I SeCll1 to nlyself to detect in the Benedictine tradi- 
tion; but the principle itself \vhich I have before I1IC is 
clear enough, and is expresscd in the advice \yhich is 
given to us by a sacred \vriter: "The \vords of the \vise 
are as goads, and nails deeply fastened in; 11l0re thall 
these, 1''Y SOil, 1
cqllire 1l0t.
 of luaking many books therc 
is no end, and 11luch study is an affliction of the flesh." 
'r 0 test the truth of this vie,v of the Benedictine mis- 
sion, I cannot do better than appeal as a palmary instance 
to the Congregation of St. l\Iaur, an intellectual school 
of Benedictines assuredly. N o\y \yhat, in Inatter of fact, 
is the character of its \yorks? It has no T\Ialebranche, 
no Thol11assin, no l\Iorinus; it has no Bellarmine, no 
Suarez, no Petavius; it has no Tillenlont or Fleury,- 
all of \VhOI1I \vere nlore or less its contemporaries; but it 
has aJ\Iontfaucon,it has al\Iabillon,it has a Sainte l\Iarthe, 
a COllstant, a Sabbatier, a ::\Iartene,-men of imnlense 
leal ning and literary experience; it has collators and 
publishers of MSS. and of inscriptions, editors of the text 
and of the versions of Holy Scripture, editors and bio- 
graphers of the Fathers, antiquarians, annalists, paleo- 
graphists,-\vith scholarship indeed, and criticisnl, and 
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theological knowledge, adtnirable as often as elicited by 
the particular subject on \vhich they are directly em- 
ployed, but conspicuously subordinate to it. 
If \ve turn to other conten1porary Congregations of 
St. Benedict we are Inet by the satne phenolnenon. 
'[heir labours have been of the same n1odest, patient, 
tranquil kind. The first name \vhich occurs to me is that 
of Augustine Calmet, of the Congregation of St. Vanne. 
His \vorks are biblical and antiquarian ;-a literal Com- 
ment on Scripture \vith Dissertations, a dictionary of the 
Bible, a Comment on the Benedictine Rule, a history of 
Lorraine. I cast my eyes round the Library, in \vhich 
I happen at the moment to be \vriting ; \vhat Benedictine 
authors meet thenl ? There is Ceillier, also of the Con- 
gregation of St. Vanne; Bertholet, of the same Con- 
gregation; Cardinal Aguirre of Salan1anca; Cressy of 
Douai; Pez of l\Iölk on the Danube; Lumper of St. 
George in the Hercynian }"'orest; Brockie of the Scotch 
College at Ratisbon; Reiner of the English Congrega- 
tion. Their Works are of the same cOlnplexion,-his- 
torical, antiquarian, biographical, patristical,-calling to 
mind the line of study traditionally pursued by a modern 
ecclesiastical congregation, the Italian Oratory. I do not 
speak of Ziegelbauer, Francois, and other Benedictines, 
who might be added, because they have confined them- 
selves to Benedictine Antiquities, and 'every Order \vill 
,vrite about itsel( 
And so of the Benedictine Literature fron1 first to last. 
Ziegelbauer, \vho has just been mentioned, has \vritten 
four folio volumes on the subject. No\v one of them is 
devoted to a catalogue and an account of Benedictine 
authors ;--of these, those on Scripture and Positive 
Theology occupy 110 pages; those on history, 300; 
those on scholastic theology, 12; those on polen1ics, 12 ; 
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those on moral theology, 6. This surprising contrast 
Inay be an exaggeration of the fact, because there is 
o1uch of repetition and digression in hi
 surycy, and his 
biographical notic<!; vary in length; but, after all allow- 
ances for such accidental unfairness in the list, the result 
Blust surely be considered as strikingly confinl1atorr of 
the account \\ hich I have been giving. 


12. 
But I nlust cut short an investigation \vhich, though 
inlpcr1cct for the illustration of its subject, is already long 
for the patience of the reader. 1\11 human \\'orks are 
exposed to vicissitude and decay; and that the great 
Ûrdt'r of \\'hich I have been \\Titing should in the lapse of 
thirteen centuries have furnished no instances of that 
general Ia\v is the less to be expected, in proportion 
to the extent of its territory, the independence of its 
separate houses, and the local varieties of its constitu- 
tion. To say that peace may engender selfishness, and 
hUInility becoIne a cloak for indolence, and a country life 
Inay be an epicurean luxury, is only to enunciate the 
over-true nlaxÏtn, that every virtue has a vice for its first 
cousin. US1I1Jl lloJt tollit abuslIs
. and the circumstance 
that Benedictine life admits of being corrupted into a I 
I110de of living \vhich is not Benedictine, but its very con- 
tradictory, cannot surely be made an argulnent against 
its nleritorious innocence, its resolute checrfulness, and 
its strenuous tranquillity. \\T c are told to be like little 
children; and "'here shall ,ve find a 1110re striking instance 
than is here afforded us of that union of sinlplicity and 
reverencc, that clear perception of the unseen, yet recog- 
nition of the mysterious, which is the characteristic of the 
first years of hUInan existence? To the I110nk heaven 
,,'as next door; he formed no.plans, he had no cares; 
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the ravens of his father Benedict ,vere ever at his side. 
I-Ie "\vent forth" in þis youth" to his \vork and to his 
b.bour" until the evening of life; if he lived a day longer, 
he did a day's \vork more; ,vhether he lived many days 
or few, he laboured on to the end of them. He had no 
wish to see further in advance of his journey than ,,,here 
he \\"as to make his next stdge. l-Ie ploughed and sowed, 
he prayed, he meditated, he studied, he wrote, he taught, 
and then he died and ,vent to heaven. He made his 
,yay into the labyrinthine forest, and he cleared just so 
111uch of space as his d\velling required, suffering the 
high solemn trees and the deep pathless thicket to close 
hin1 in. And ,vhen he began to build, his architecture 
\\"as suggested by the scene,-not the scientific and 
nlasterly conception of a great \vhole ,vith many parts, 
as the Gothic style in a later age, but plain and inartifi- 
cial, the adaptation of received fashions to his own pur- 
pose, and an addition of chapel to chapel and a \vayward 
gro\vth of cloister, according to the occasion, with half- 
concealed shrines and unexpected recesses, ,vith paintings 
on the ,vall as by a second thought, \vith an absence 
of display and a \vild, irregular beauty, like that of the 
,voods by \vhich he \vas at first surrounded. And \vhen 
he \vould ern ploy his mind, he turned to Scripture, the 
book of books, and there he found a special response to 
the peculiarities of his vocation; for there supernatural 
tru ths stand forth as the trees and flo\vers of Eden, in a 
divine disorder, as some a\vful intricate garden or para- 
dise, ,vhich he enjoyed the more because he could not 
catalogue its ,,,onders. N ext he read the Holy Fathers, 
and there again he recognized a like ungrudging pro- 
fusion and careless \vealth of precept and of consolation. 
And ,,"hen he began to compose, still he did so after that 
Inode ,vhich nature anå revelation had taught hilll, 
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avoiding cu1Ïous kno\vledge, content ,vith incidental 
ignorance, passing from subject to subject \"ith little 
rcgard to systenl, or care to t"'enetrate beyond his o\vn 
nOlllcstead of thougllt,-and ",riting, not \vith the sharp 
logic of disputants, or the subtle analysis of philosophers, 
but \vith the one ain1 of reflecting in his pages, as in a 
faithfululirror, the \vonJs and \,"orks of the J\lrnighty, as 
they confronted him, "hether in Scripture and the 
}i'athers, or in that" nlighty Inaze" of deeds and events, 
\vhich 111en call the ,vorld's history, but \vhich to him w'as 
a Pro\ identia 1 Dispensation. 
I Iere the ueautiful character in life and death of St. 
13cde naturally occurs to the Inind, \vho is, in his person 
and his \vritings, as truly the pattern of a Benedictine 
as is St. Tholnas of a Don1Ïnican; and \vith an extract 
from the letter of Cuthbert to Cutll\vin concerning his 
last hours, \vhich, fanliliarly as it is known, is ah,"ays 
pleasant to read, I break off n1Y subject for the present. 
"He \vas exceedingly oppressed," says Cuthbert of 
St. Bede, "\vith shortness of breathing, though \vithout 
pain, before Easter DåY, for about a fortnight; but he 
rallied, and \\'as full of joy and gladness, and gave 
thanks to Ahnighty God day and night and every hour, 
up to Ascension Day; and he gave us, his scholars, 
daily lectures, and passed the rest of the day in singing 
the Psaln1s, and the night too in joy and thanksgiving, 
except the scanty time \\'hich he gave to sleep. And as 
soon as he ,yoke, he \\.as busy in his custonlary way, and 
he never ceased \vith uplifted hands giving thanks to 
God. I soleInnly protest, never have I seen or heard of 
anyone \\"ho \vas so diligent in thanksgiving. 
" He sang that sentence of the blessed Apostle Paul, 
, I t is a dreadfnl thing to fall into the hands of the Living 
God,' and \11an>" other passages of Scripture, in \vhich he 
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\\
anled us to shake off the slunlber of the soul, byantici- 
pating our last hour. And he sang some verses of his 
o\vn in Enp-lish also, to the effect that no one could be 
...> 
too \vell prepared for his end, viz., in calling to mind, 
before he departs hence, ,vhat good or evil he has done, 
and ho\v his j udglTIent ,vill lie. And he sang too the 
antiphons, of \vhich one is, '0 King of Glory, Lord of 
Angels, \vho this day hast ascended in triumph above 
all the heavens, leave us not orphans, but send the 
promise of the Father upon us, the Spirit of Truth, 
alleluia.' And ,vhen he came to the ,vords, 'leave us 
not orphans,' he burst into tears, and \vept lTIl1ch. lie 
sJ.id, too, C God scourgeth every son ,vhorn He receiveth,' 
and, \vith St. An1brose, C I have not so lived as to be 
asharned to have been anlong you, nor do I fear to die, 
for \ve have a good Lord.' 
"In those days, besides our lectures and the Psalmody, 
he \vas engaged in two works; he ,vas translating into 
English the Gospel of St. John, as far as the \vords, C But 
,vhat are these among so many,' and some extracts from 
the Notæ * of Isidore. On the Tuesday before Ascen- 
sion Day he began to suffer still more in his breathing, 
and his feet \vere slightly s\vollen. However, he went 
through the day, dictating cheerfully, and he kept say- 
ing from time to time, 'Take do\vn \vhat I say quickly, 
for I know not ho\v long I am to last, or \vhethel' ll1Y 
Maker \vill not take me soon.' He seemed to us to be 
quite a\vare of the time of his going, and he passed that 
night in giving of thanks, \vithout sleeping. As soon as 
morning broke, that is on the \Vednesday, he urged us 


* The Bollandists have not been able to determine which of St. Isidor
'! 
',orks is here intended. " N otæ "means ":M usical Notes," accord ing to 
Du Cange. According to Lebæuf in Ampère, Rist. Litter. t. iii., p. 253. the 
word means "penmanship." 
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to nlake hastc ,vith the "Titing ,vhich ,'"c had begun. \\'1' e 
did so till ninc o'clock, ,,'hen "'C ,,'alkcd in procession ,vith 
the Rclics of thc Saints, according to thc usagc of that 
day. But onc of ur party said to hitn, 'Dcarest 
l\lastcr, one chapter is still ,,'anting; can you bear our 
asking you about it?' He ans\\'cred, 'I can bear it ; 
takc your pen and be ready. and ,,"rite quickly.' At 
threc o'clock he said to HIC, ' l{un fast, and call our priests, 
that I Dlay divide anlong thCIl1 sonIC little gifts ,,,hich I 
have in my box.' \ Vhcn I hat.l done this in much agita- 
tion, hc spoke to each, urging and entrcating thenl all 
to Il1akc a point of saying !\Iasses and prayers for him. 
'rhus hc passed the day in joy until the evening, ,,'hen 
the abovc-nanled youth said to hill1, ' Dcar 
'laster, there 
is yet one sentence not \\Titten;' lIe ans,,'cred, '\Yrite 
quickly.' Presently the youth said, 'N 0\" it is ,,'ritten ;' 
he replied, 'Good, thou hast said the truth; COllS1tlll1/la- 
/l1111 cst / take nIY head into thy hands, for it is ,"cry 
pleasant to me to sit facing DIY old praying place, and 
thus to èall upon DIY Fathcr.' And so, on the floor of 
his cell, he sang, 'Glory be to Iiather, Son, and l--Ioly 
Ghost,' and, just as he had said 'I loly Ghost,' he 
breathed his last, and ,vent to the rcahns above." 
It is rcmarkablc that this flo\ver of thc Bcnedictine 
school died on the same day as St. Philip N cri,-l\Iay 
26; TIede on Ascension Day. and Philip on the early 
morning after the feast of Corpus Christi. It "ras 
fitting that t\yO saints should go to heavcn together, 
whosc mode of going thither \vas the same; both of 
thenl singing, praying, ,,'orking, and guiding others, ;;4 
joy and exultation. till their very )ast hour. 
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I. 
\ì x T E read in history of great conln1anders, ,,'ho, 
I V when an over\vhelming force ,vas directed 
against thenI on the plain, and success \vas for the titne 
irnp05sible, subn1itted to necessity, and, \vith plans after- 
,yards to be developed, retired up the lTIountain passes 
in their rear, \vhere nature had provided a safe halting- 
place for brave men \vho could not advance, and ,vould 
not turn in flight. There, behind the lofty crag, the 
treacherous morass, and the thick \vood, they nursed 
their confidence of victory, and waited patiently for an 
issue, \vhich \vas not less certain because it \vas delayed. 
On canIe the haughty foe, \vith cries of defiance; and 
,,,hen at length he thought he had then1 at his mercy; 
he found that first he n1u5t do battle y
'ith the adaman- 
tine rocks, ,vhich sternly rose up in defence of fugitives 
\V ho had invoked their aid. Then he stood for a ,,,hile 
irresolute, till the difficulties of his position ended his 
deliberation, and forced upon hin1 a retreat in his turn, 
,vhile the lately besieged hosts ,vere once lTIOre in motion, 
and pressed upon the baffled foe, ,vho had neither plan of 
(ampaign nor base of operations to fall back upon. 
Such is the history of Christian civiliz:ttion. I t gave 
6. :s 
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\\ ay before the barbarians of the north and the fanatics 
of the south; it fled into the ,\rilderness ,vith its O\\'l
 
books and those of the old social systenl ,,'hich it ,vas 
. 
succeeding. It obcyed the ù ircction givcn it in the be- 
gil111ing,-\\'hen pèr
<:cuteJ in one place, to flee a way to 
another; anò then at lcngth .the hour of retribution 
calnc, and it advanced into the territorics fronl ,vhich it 
had retired. 51. Benedict is the historical elublenl of its 
retreat, anù St. D0111inic of its n.:turn. 
I do not say that its retreat in the rirst centuries 
,\-as Inade ,rith the intent of its return in the nledi- 
l'vaL There ,vas no oracular voice ,rhich proclainlcd 
,,"hat ,,,ould be the course and fortune of the ,var; 
no Sl:cret tradition ,,"hich \\rhispered to the initiated 
the tt.lctic that ought to be pursucù. It is a sufficient 
cxptlnation of the double nlovenlcnt, that they ,\'ho feel 
their ,,"eakness are useù to gi\re ,yay, and they ,\rho feel 
thcir strength arc used to push forward. 1'he corrup- 
tions of H.on1an society causcd Christians to dcspair of 
ever 1l1cnding it, anù to look out for that bctter \\rorIJ 
\vhich was destincd to superscde it. 1'he evil ,vhich 
they expericnced, the good for ,,,hich they 
ighed, the 
pron1Ìs
 in \\phich they Lonfided, "Tought in thclll the 
persuasion that the end of all thin
s ,vas at hand; anù 
this pcrsuasion 11lade then1 patient under inconveniences 
\vhich they felt to be only tClllpOrary. "Bchold, nlY 
brethren," says Pope Gregory about the year 600, " we 
already see ,,,ith our eyes ,\'hat "pe are used to hear in 
prophecy. Day by day is the ,\porld assaulted by fresh 
and thickening blo,,"s. Out of that innu111erable Ronlan 
plebs ,vhat a Inere ren1nant arc ye at this day! yet in- 
cessant scourges are still in action; sudden adversities 
tlnvart you; ne\v and unforeseen s]a Ught
l S ,\rear Y0U 
away. };'ur, as in routh, the body is in ,.igour, the chest 
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is "trang, the neck muscular, and the arnlS plump, but 
in old age the stature is bent, the neck is withered and 
stooping, the chest pants, the energies are feeble, and 
breath is \vanting for the \vords; so the \vorld too once 
\vas vigorous, robust for the increase of its kind, green 
in its health, and opulcnt in its resources, but no\v on 
the contrary it is laden \vith the \veight of years, and is 
fast sinking into the grave by its ever-multiplying mala- 
dies. Beware, then, of giving your heart to that \vhich, 
as even your senses tell you, cannot last for ever." *' 
Con1monlythe prèsentiment \vore a luore definitely super- 
natural expression than is found in this extract. 
 ot 
sense merely, but the prophecies \vere directly invoked, 
which spoke of that great enemy of the Church, \vho 
was to be the herald of the Second Advent; and the 
rudiments of a new order of things were descried in 
the manifest tokens of an expiring world. 
In all tinlCs, indeed, the multitude, \vhether from reli- 
gious feeling or fron1 superstition, is prone to portend 
some impending catastrophe fronl the occurrence of any 
startling phenomenon of nature. Ar.. eclipse, a comet, a 
volcanic eruption, is to thenl the omen of coming evil. 
But in the early centuries of the Church the expectation 
extended to the learned and the saintly. It was the 
posture of n1ind of confessors and doctors. As St. 
Gregory looked out for Antichrist in the sixth century, 
so had the :\Iartyrs of Lyons in the second, St. Cyprian 
in the third, St. l-lilary and St. Chrysoston1 in the 
fourth, and St. J eron1e in the fifth. It \vas the sober 
judgment of the \visest and the most charitable, that the 
world \vas too bad to n1end, and that destruction was 
close upon it. 
\Vhat \vould be the practical result of such a belief t 
· Hom. i. L 
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1ïlat \vhich I have partly described in nlY lel11arks on 
the ll1ission of St. Benedict; evidently, to leave the 
\\"orld to itsel[ Evils \vhich threaten to continue \ve 
try to ren1edy; but \vhat \vas the use of spending one's 
strength in reforn1Ïng a state of things \vhich \vould go 
to pieces, if let alone, and, if ever so much n1eddled 
\vith, ,vould go to pieces too, nay, the sooner, perhaps, 
for the nIeddling? Hence it ,vas the prevalent dispo- 
sition, as I have said, of Christians of the first centuries, 
and no irrational disposition, either to leave the \vorld 
or to put up ,vith it, not to set about influencing it. 
"Let us go hence," said the Angels in the doonl cd 
sanctuary of the chosen people. "Conle ye out of her, 
nlY people," was the present biùding of inspiration. 
'fhose ,vho \vould be perfect obeyed it, and becanIê 
I1Ionks. l\Ionachiso1 therefore ,vas a sort of recognized 
enIigration from the old ,vorld. 51. Antony had founei 
out a ne,v coast, the true eldorado or gold country; and 
on the nc\vs of it thousands took their departure year 
after year for the diggings in the desert. 'The monks úf 
Egypt alone soon becao1e an innuo1erable host. As 
tinIes got ,vorse, Basil in the East, and Benedict in the 
\ Vest, put theIl1selves at the head of fresh colonies, 
bound for the land of perpetual peace. There they 
sat theIl1 do\vn, over against Babylon, and ,vaited for 
the coming judglnent and the end of all things. Those 
,,,ho remained ill the ,vorld, ,vaited too. 1'0 undergo 
patiently ,vhat ,vas,-to make the best of it, to use it, as 
far as it could be used, for religious purposes,-,vas their 
\\"isdozn and their resolve. If they took another course, 
they ,vould be ,yasting strength and hope upon a 
shado,v, 
lnd losing the present for a future which \vo:lld 
never conlee 'rhey had no large designs or profound 
policy'. I t ,vas their aiIl1 that thin2"s should j U5t tL
t 
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their tiln
. 1"hey patched thel11 up as best they Blight, 
thèY made shift, and lived froln hand to mouth; and 
they follo,ved events, rather than created thenl. Nor, 
,vhen they undertook great labours and began ,vork:-) 
pregnant \vith consequences, did they perceive ,vhither 
they ,vere going. 
Ho\v different in this respect is the spirit of the firs
 
Gregory, already cited, froin that of I-lildebrand, the 
seventh! Gregory the First did not under
tand hi..; 
o\vn act, \vhen he converted the Anglo-Saxons; nor 
r\nlbrose, ,vhen he put Theodosius to penance. '"fhe 
great Christian liathers laid ane\v the foundations of the 
,vorld, ,vhile they thought that its \valls ,vere tottcrin6" 
to the fall, and that they already sa\v the fires of judg- 
nlent through the chinks. They refuted Arianisl1l, 
,vhich they nal11ed the forerunner of the last \VOé;, \vith 
reasonings \vhich \vere to live for ages; and they de- 
nounced the preachers of a carnal millenniu111, \vithout 
anticipating that ,vonderful telnporal reign of the saints 
\yhich ,vas to be manifested in medieval times. They 
propounded broad principles, but did not carry thenl 
out into their inevitable consequences. l-Io\v slo\v ,vere 
they to define doctrine, \vhen disputes arose about its 
Ineaning or its bearing! Ho\v patient they seenl to us 
of imperial encroachn1ents on ecclesiastical rights, \vhen 
vIe vie\v them by the side of the great Popes \vho caIne 
after thenl! Ho\v tamely do they conduct theInselves 
\vhen the civil Inagistrate interferes \vith their juris- 
diction, or takes the initiative in points of discipline or 
order, in questions of property, and matrin10nial causes! 
IIo\v contented or resigned are they to avail thenlselves 
of such education as the state provided for their use; 
sending their children to the pagan schools, before they 
have t("achers of their o\vn, and. even ,,'hen at length 
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they have thcIn, adopting the OtrriClIblJll of studies 
\vhich those pagan schools had devised! 
In fact, in the nlinds of those high saints, (( the ,vish 
,\'as father to the th
t1ght.)) Religious men "'ill ahvays 
desire, ,vill ahvays be prone to believe, the approach of 
that happier order of things, ,vhich sooner or later is to 
be. This hope ,vas the form in ,vhich the deep devotion of 
those prinlith g e times sho,,'ed itself; .lnd if it did not con- 
tinue in its full expression beyond them, this "ras because 
experience had thro\vn a ne,v light upon the course of 
Divine Providence in the \vorld. \Vith the lTIultitude, 
indeed, as I have said, \vho kno,v little of history, and 
in ,vhom religious fear is a chief eleI11ent, the antici- 
pc.ltion of the Last Day revived, and revives, from tilne 
to tinle. At thc end of the tenth century, ,,-hen a th011- 
sa nd years hdd passed over the Church, the sense of 
inlpending destruction ,vas so vivid as even to affect the 
transfer and disposal of property, and the repair of 
sacred buildings. Ho,,'cver, ,vhen ".e seek in thcolo- 

ians for the apprehension, ,ve shall find that it is a 
characteristic of the old Empire far more th3.11 of the 
barbarian kingdoIns ,,-hich succeeded to it. The bar- 
barian ,vorld ,vas young, as the Roman ,vorld ,vas 
effete. Youth is the sea
on of hope; and, according as 
things looked nlore cheerful, so did they look nlorc 
lastin
, and to-day's sunshine becan1c the sufficient 
pronlise of a long sumnler. A fervent preacher here or 
therc, St. Norbert or St. Vincent Ferrer, lnay have had 
forebodings of the end of all things; or an astrologer or 
a schismatizing teacher lnay have traded on the bclief; 
hut the Inen of gravity and learning after the tinlC of 
Gregory the }iirst, for the most part, set their faces against 
speculations about the future. 
Bede, after speaking of the six. ages of the ,,?or1d, f:ays, 
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that" as no one of the fonner ages has consisted exactly 
F)f a thousand years, it follo\vs that the sixth too, under 
,vhich \ve live, is of uncertain length, known to Hinl 
alone \vho has bidden His servants \\-atch. For," he 
continues, " \vhereas all saints naturally love the hour of 
His advent, and desire it to be near, still, \ve run into 
danger if \ve presunle to conclude or to proclaim, either 
that the hour is near or that it is far off.". R aban and 
Adson, \vho \vitnessed or heard of the splendours of 
Charlenlagne, go so far as to indulge the vision oÍ a 
great king of the Franks, \vho, in tÌIne to come, is to 
reign religiously, ere the fulfilment of the bad times 
of the end.t Theodulf indeed predicts that they \vere 
coming; but, even \vhen the popular excitenlent \vas at 
its height, in the last years of the tenth century, Richard 
and Abbo of Fleury, and the .i\.àson above mentioned, set 
themselves against it. }lardly \vas the dreaded crisi:5 
over, \vhen men took heart, and began to restore and deco- 
rate the Churches; hardly had the ne\v century run its 
course, \vhen Pope Paschal the Second held a Council at 
Florence against Raynerius, the archbishop of that city, 
,vho had preached of the conling end.t Such ,vas the 
change of sentiment \vhich follo\ved after the Pontificate 
of St. Gregory, the last and saddest of a line of Father.;, 
who thought the ,vorld \yas on the verge of dissolution. 
The names \vhich I have been introducing sho\v 
that, among these converts to a n10re hopeful view of 
things, \vere Benedictine lTIonks, members of those very 
associations ,vhich had given up the \vorld as lost, and 


"* De Rat. Temp. 66, 67' Elsewhere, he speaks of fietura tempora sub 
Antichristo, in Sam. iv., 2, p. 300. 
t Raban, de Antichr. opp. t. vi., p; 178. Adson, ap. A1cuin, t. ii., P.529. 
::: So )falvenda, t. i. p. 1 18, cal1in
 the preb.te "Fluentinus;" vid. 
U ghel1i. t. iii., p. 77. 
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had quitted it accordingly. .And the position \vhich they 
occupy in their own body is sufficient eviJence that what 
they helù, their brethren hcld also; and that the actual 
changes ,,"hich haò taken place in the frame,vork of 
socicty had been follo,ved by a change of sentiment in 
these religious bodies. \Vhcn \,.e look into history, to 
see ,yhere these preachers of nen r hopes \verc, as ,yell as 
\,"ho, ".C find the fact plain beyond all denial; for it is 
the 1110nk i\.lcuin "rho ".dS Charlenlagne's in
tructor, and 
head of the school of the palace; the I1lonk 'fheodulf 
who ,vas a political l'/Ilplo)'é of thc san1e Emperor, anò 
bishop of Orleans; and the 1110nk Raban ,\'ho ,vas arch- 
bishop of 
Iayence. 110\'. could the cloister-Iovins- nlonk 
have COlue to such places of station, unless he had expe- 
rienced SOine singular change in his scntinIents? And 
these instancc
, it n1ust be aIIo\veù, are only sao1ples of 
a phenolnenon ,vhich is not UnC01111110n in these centuries. 
I-Iere then \ve h1.ve s0111ething to explain. \Vhy should 
Bcnedictines leave those s\veet country-hoines \vhich St. 
Benedict bequeathed to then1 for the haunts of nIen, the 
scats of learning, archiepiscopal sees, and king's courts? 
St. J eronle had said, ",hen 1\lonachisI11 \vas young: "If 
the prie
t's office be your choice, if a bishop's \vork or 
dignity be your attractiot1, live a to\VI1 life, and save 
your soul in saving others. But, if you ,vish to be a 1110nk, 
that is a solitary, in fact as \yell as in nan1C, \vhat have 
you to do \vith to\vns ?" "A 1110nk's office," he says 
clsc\"here, "is not a teacher's but a l11ourncr's, ,vho be- 
,vails either hill1self or the ,vorld."* T'his, doubtless, ,vas 
the prin1ary aiIl1 and badge of the religious institute; 
and if, anIong uncongenial offices, there \vere one more 
uncongenial to it than another, it \vas that of a ruler or a 
Blaster of the faithful. The lTIonk did not lecture, teach, 
* 4\<.1 Paulin. Ep. 58 i adv. Vigil. fin. 
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controvert, lay do,vn the la\v, or give the ,vord of conl- 
Ina!ld; and for this sinlple reason, because he did not 
speak at all, because he ,,-as bound to silence. He \vho 
had given up the use of his tongue, could neither be 
preacher nor disputant. It follows, ,ve repeat, that a 
singular change ll1ust have taken place by the ninth 
century in the ecclesiastical position of a n10nk, when 
,ve find instances of his acting so differently fron1 St. 
J eronle's teaching and exan1ple in the fifth. 
I touched, in the Essay to \vhich I have already 
referred, upon this seeming anomaly in the history of 
the Benedictines, ,vhile I ,vas describing them in out- 
line; if I did not then d\vell upon it and investigate its 
limits, this ,vas because I thought it advisable first to 
trace out the general idea of the 1110nastic state, ,vith as 
little interruption as was possible, ,vithout risking the 
confusion \vhich \vould arise in nIY delineation from a 
premature introduction of the historical 111odifications 
to ,vhich that idea has actually been subjected. Now, 
ho\vever, the tÎlne has come for taking up ,vhat in that 
former sketch I passed over; and I propose accord- 
ingly here, after a brief reference to the circumstances 
under which these modifications appeared, and to the 
extent to which they spread, to direct attention to the 
principal instance of them, viz., the literary employments 
of the n10nks, and to sho\v how singularly, after all, 
these employnlents, as carried out, \vere in keeping ,vith 
the n1ain idea of the monastic rule, even though they 
seem at first sight scarcely contained in its letter. I 
stated, on that former occasion, that the substance of the 
n10nastic life ,vas U summa quies;" that its object ,vas 
rest, its state retirell1ent, and its occupations such as 
'vere unexciting and had their end in thelTISelves. That 
thp. Jiterature in question was consistent ,vith these con- 
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ditionswill be clearly seen, \vhen I conIC to describe it; í1rst, 
however, let nle consider the CirClll11stances ,,'hich called 
for it, and the hold \\"hich it had upon the general body. 


2. 
It is rare, indeed, to find the profession and the history 
of any institution running exactly in one and the same 
groove. The political revolutions \\'hich issued in the 
rule of CharlenIagne, changing, as they did. the currents 
of the ,,'orld, and the pilotabe of St. Peter's bark, bc- 
r:anle a severe trial of the consistency of an Order, 
like the Benedictine, of \d1Ïch the maxims and the ainls 
are gra,'e, definite, and fixed. Demands of action and 
\vork "would be Inade on it, by the exigencies of the tinlCS, 
at variance \vith its genius, and it ,vould find itself in 
the dilcI1ll11a of failing- in efficicncy on the one hand, or 
in faithfulness to its engagements on the other. It \vould 
be incurring either the in1patience of Society, which it 
disappointed, or the rCInonstrances of its 0\\'11 subjects, 
,,'hoIn it nlight be considered to betray. 
...'\nd indeed a greater shock can hardly be fancied 
than that \\'hich \\'ould overtake the peaceful inhabitant 
uf the cloister, on his finding that, after all, he so inti- 
lnatcly depended still upon this 1110ribund ,,'orId, ,,'hich 
he had renounced for ever, that the changes \vhich \\"cre 
taking place in its condition "rere affecting his O"WI1. 
Such men, ,,'hether senators like Paulinus, or courtier
 
like Arsenius, or legionaries like 
lartin, had one and al
, 
in their respective places and times, left the respon- 
sibilities of earth for the anticipations of heaven.*" 1'hey 
had sought, in the lonely ,,'ood or the silent Il10untain 
top, the fair uncorrupted form of nature, \vhich spoke 


· U Omnibus idem pr9positus scopns erat, idemque finis, nempe scces. 
6US à sæculi tumultu et corruptelis." Mahillon. Anna1. t. i., p. 215. 
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only of the Creator. They had retired into dcserts, 
where they could have no enelnies but such as fast and 
prayer could subdue. They had gone \vhere the face of 
Inan \vas not, except as seen in pale, ascetic apparitions 
like themselves. They had secured some refuge, \vhence 
they might look round at the sick ".orld in the distance, 
and see it die. But, \"hen that last hour came, it did 
but frustrate all thcir hopes, for, instead of an old \vorld 
at a distance, they found they had a young \vorld close 
to them. The old order of things died, sure enough; 
but then a ne\v order took its place, and they themselves, 
by no \vill or expectation. of their o\vn, \vere in no sOlall 
Ineasurc its very life. The lonely Bcnedictine rose frOln 
his knees and found hitnself a city. This \vas thc casc, 
not merely here or there, but everywhere; Europe \vas 
ne\v nlapped, and the nlonks \vere the principle of map- 
ping. They had gro\vn into large communities, into 
abbeys, into corporations \vith civil privileges, into land- 
holders \vith tenants, serfs, and baronial neighbours; 
they had becotne centres of population, the schools of 
the most cherished truths, the shrines of the most sacred 
confidences. They found themselves priests, rulers, 
legislators, feudal lords, royal counsellors, missionary 
preachers, controversialists; and they comprehended 
that unless they fled ane\v fro111 the face of tnan, as St. 
..{'\ntony in the beginning, they Inust bid fare\vell to the 
hope of ]eading St. Antony's life. 
In this choice of difficulties, \vhen there \vas a duty to 
stay and a duty to take flight, the monastic bodies 
\vere not un\villing to conle to a COIn promise \vith the 
age, and, reserving their fidelity to St. Benedict, to un- 
dertake those functions to \vhich both the \vorld and the 
Church called them. Such, that is, for the most part, 
\yas the resolve of those \vho found themselves in this per.. 
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plexity; but it could not be supposed that there \\.cre no 
Antonies on earth still, and that these \vould be satisfied 
to adopt it. On the contrary, there \ycrc holy tncn \vho 
".cre but i1npellcd into a re-action of the n10st rigid 
asceticisll1 by this senlblance of a reconciliation bet\\rcen 
thcir brcthren and the \vorld. Such \\"as St. Romuald 
in thc tenth ccntury, the foundcr of the Camaldolese, 
,,,ho, through a long life of incredible austerities, \vas 
ever fornling nc\v tl10nastic stations, and lcaving- thcnl 
,,"hen fonncd, frot11 love of solitudc. Such St. Bruno, 
the founder of the Carthusians, \vhose conversion, as 
describcd in the \\Tcll-kno\\"n legend, points to the uniJIl 
in his day of intcllectual gifts and dissoluteness of lifc. 
" Conle, dear friend," he is represented as saying- to sonIC 
companions, concerning the a\vful death \vhich he had 
,,"itnessed, "\\.hat is to become of us? If a nIan of this 
doctor's rank and repute, of such litcrary, such scientific 
attain tl1cnts, of such seelning-yirtuous lifc, of so "'ide a re- 
putation, is thus indubitably danlned,\vhat is to becorne of 
poor crcatures of no cstiIl1ation, such as \\'e are? ,'. Such, 
again, was St. Stephen of GrandÎIl1ont, who, ,,'hen h',o 
Cardinals came to see and \,"onder at hin1 in his French 
desert, cxcused hin1self by saying, " lIo\v could \\Te serve 
churches and undertake cures \\'ho ar
 dead to the 
\\"orld, and have every nlen1ber of our body cut off fronl 
this life, ,\'ith neither feet to '\Talk, nor tongues to speak 
\\rithal ? "t These, and othcrs such, sought out for thcn1- 
seh"es a seclusion and silence, n10st congenial to the 
original idea of nlonachisln, but incon1patible \vith those 
active duties,-n1issions, the pastoral office, teaching in 
the schools, and disputations ,,"jth heresy,-\\'hich at the 
time there ,yere none but 1110nks to fulfil. 
\\r ould tha t nothing ""orse than the denland of such 
· l\Luten. Amp!. ('011. t. vl , p. "S..... t Ibid., p. 1063. 
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sacred duties brought the 1110nasteries into the \vorld, 
and drove these reforn1crs into the descrt! The la,v of 
God \vas often broken by the monks, as well as the rule of 
St. Benedict. Grave n10ral disorders arose \v:thin their 
,valls; and that partly indeed from the seductions of 
ease, \vealth, and the homage of ll1ankind, but in a great 
n1easure also frorn the political troubles of the times, 
\vhich exposed theI11 to the tyranny of the n1ilitary 
chief or the violence of the Inarauder. Relaxation \vill 
easily take place in a religious community, \vhen, from 
\vhatever circuI11stance, it cannot observe its rule; and 
\vhat orderly observance could there be \vhen the country 
round about ,vas the seat of 'val' and rapine? Nay, a 
silnpler process of n10nastic degeneracy follo\ved from 
the high hand of ll1ilitary po\ver. I<'ings seized the 
temporalities of the abbeys for their favourites, and 
n1ade licentious soldiers bishops and abbots; and these, 
by their terrors and their bribes, fostered a lax irreligious 
party in the heart of these comillunities up and down 
the country. This part of the history, however, ùoes 
not concern us in these pages, \vhich are de\-oted to the 
consideration of the real ,vork of the Benedictine, not 
to the injuries or interruptions \vhich it has sustained, or 
to corruptions \vhich are not its own. 
On the other hand, not kings alone interfered with St. 
Benedict.. A not less forcible overruling cf his tradi- 
tion took place from another quarter, \vhere there ,vas 
authority for the act, and \vhere nothing ".ould be done 
except on religious principles and \vith religious pur- 
poses. It ,vas a more serious interference, for the very 
reason that it \vas a legal one, proceeding frotn the 
Church herself. According to the I11axin1, " S3.crarncnta 
propter hOlnines," she has never hesitated to consider, in 
this sense of the maxiln, that "the end justifies the 
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J11c..lns;" and since Regulars of ,vhatever sort are her 
o\\"n creation, she can of course alter, or adapt, or change, 
or bring- to nought, according as hcr nceds require, thc 
institutions ,vhich she has created. Neccssity has no 
L\ \\P, and charity has no rescrvcs; and she has acted 
accord ingly. She brought the Bencdictine fron1 his 
cloister into the political ,,'orId ; but, as far as she Jid so, 
let it be observcd, it ,,'as her act and not his. If then, 
on account of the neccssities of the day, she has over- 
rulcd his resolve, and luade hinl do ,vhat neither his 
tradition nor his ,vishes suggû-sted, 
uch instances cannot 
1
lirly Le takcn, either as specinlcns of Benedictine \vork, 
or as nlodifications of the Benedictine idea. 
And such cases abound. St. Benedict hinlself had 
\vith difficulty contenlplated a priest as being in the 
ranks of his children; laying it down in his l{ule, U If a 
priest asks to be reccivcd in any nlonastery, his request 
Blust not quickly be granted; but if he persists, the 
\\"hole discipline of the rule is binding on him ,vithout 
any rclaxation."-C. 60. But Pope Gregory, \\'ho had 
hill1sclf been torn violently fronl the cloister to fill the 
Pontifical throne, spared his religious brethren as little 
as he had been spared hinlself. lIe made a nUlllber of 
thClll bishops. l;rol11 his own convcnt on the .Cælian he 
sent Augustine and his conlpanions to be apostolic 
111issionaries to the Anglo-Saxons, and he designed to 
put the entire episcopate and priesthood of the ne\vly- 
convcrted race, and thereby thcir secular concerns, into 
the hands of the monks.- As to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, they actual1y were nlonks do\vn to the 
twelfth century. t This is but a specimen of \\'hat \vas 
· Thomassin. Disc. EccI. t. i., p. 674. 
t "Uno excepto, qui ob hanc præsumptionem et alia depositus per 
Rornanum I'ontificem fuit." Eadmcr 
p. Kat. .\kx. t. \i.. p. 599. St. 
Thoma
 in consequcncc made bimsdf a monk, "hCll he came to the Sloe. 
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largely carried out by the Holy See on the continent in 
the centuries \vhich follo\ved Gregory; but, I repeat, the 
Pope's action is external to the Benedictincs, \vho are 
as little C0111prOll1ised by his consecrating hand as by 
the iron glove of the feudal tyrant. 
To \vhatevcr extent, ho\vever, these innovations \\rent, 
\vhether they \yere siluple profanations, or \verc 1113.Ùe 
and ratified by the ,vise policy of those \vho had a right 
to Inake thenl, and \vhatever sho\v they Inake in history 
froln the CirCllI11stance of thcir necessary connection \vith 
public events) \\-ith principal cities, and \vith prolninent 
Iuen, \ve cannot speak of theln as constituting any great 
exception to the I110nastic discipline, or as exerting any 
considerable influence on the rnonastic spirit, till \\'C 
have sUlveyed the religious institutions of Christendonl 
as a \vhole, and nleasured thenl by the side of the 
general vie\v thus obtained. I had occasion in Iny 
fonner l
ssay to spcJ.k of the condition of the early 
Blonks, their various fainilies, the rise of the Benedic- 
tines, and the process of assÍ!nilation and absorption, by 
\vhich at length St. Benedict gathercd under his OWll 
rule the disciplcs of St. l\Iartin, St. Cæsariu.:3, and St. 
Coluinban. And even \vhen the \vhole 1110nastic body 
\vas Bcnedictine, it ,vas not on that account l110ulcled 
upon one type, or dependent upon one centre. As it 
had not spread out from one origin, so neither \vas it 
hOlnogeneous in its construction nor sÌInple and con- 
cordant in its action. It propagated itself variously, 
and had nluch of local character in its secondary dis- 
positions. \Ve cannot be certain \\'hat it ,vas in one 
place by kno\ving what it ,vas in another. One house 
attained n10re nearly to \vhat n1ay be called its normal 
idea than another, and therefore \ve have no right to 
argue that such quasi-secularizations as I have noticed 
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extended n1l1ch further than those particular cases which 
history has handed do\vn to us. 
And then, on the other hand, "'e Blust bear in mind 
ho\v vast ,vas the 
vholc nlultitude of persons ,vho pro- 
f
'Ssed the nlonastic life, and, conlpared \vith it, how 
sl11all "\\'a
 the nUlnbcr of those \vho "'ere called a\vay to 
activc political duties or \vho gave theluselves to litera- 
ture or science. They might all be subtracted fronl the 
sun1 total of religious, and, as far as number goes, they 
".ould not have been Inissed. I have already referred 
to the exuberance of Egyptian nlonachisln. Antony 
left to I>achonlÏus the rule of 50,000. Posthu mus of 
::\Ienlphis r resided over 5,000; r\nlluon over 3,000. In 
the one city of Oxyrinchus there \vere 10,000. lIilarion 
in Syria had froln 2,000 to 3,000. 
Iartin of Gaul ,vas 
followed to the grave by 2,000 of his disciples. At that 
ùate the sees of the whole of Christendoln, according to 
Binghanl, did not go ll1uch beyond 1,700.. If every 
bishop then had been a lHonk, the general character of 
nlonastic lifc ,,"ould not have been HIuch affected. 111 a 
latcr age, the nIonastcry of Bangor contained 2,000; that 
of Hanchor, county Do\"n, according to St. Bernard, 
u nlany thousand Inonks," one of \"hOI11 founded as Inany 
as 100 monasteries in various places. t ... \gain, the r
pis- 
copal Sees of France arc 
iven in the Gal/ia Christiana 
as 160, including the provinces of Utrecht, Cologne, and 
1"reves; and precisely that nU111ber of nlonastic houses 
is said to have been founded in that country by St. 
1\1 aur alone, in thc very first years of thc Bcnedictine
 
'frithcn1Ïus, at the end of the fifteenth century, nU111bers 
the Beneàictine con\"cnts as I 5 ,coo ;
 and, though "'C are 
.. Thomassin. Disc. Eccl
s. t. i., p. ï02. Gil>bon, ch. 37. I
ingh. 
Antiqu. L. 9. 
t Camden, Hi
t. vol. iii., p. 618. 
::: :Milman, Latin Christ. vol. i., p. 398. 
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not to suppose that each of them had the 2,000 subjects 
which we find at Bangor, the lo\vest average \vill s\vell 
the sum total of monks to a vast multitude. In the 
beginning of the previous century, a census of the Bene- 
dictines \vas taken by John the T\venty-second, to \vhich 
Helyot refers, according to which the Order, from its 
commencen1ent up to that time, had had 22,000 arch- 
bishops and bishops, and of saints alone, 40,000. Vague 
calculations or statements are sufficient to represent 
general truths; it is difficult to determine what is the 
per-centage of heroic virtue in a population of regulars; 
if we say at random, as many saints as one in the hundred, 
even at this rate the number of Bcnedictines would reach 
4,000,000, and the Episcopal portion \vould be only the 
one hundred and eightieth part of the \vhole Order. 
110re data, then, than we need, \vill be left to us in his- 
tory, to determine the monastic vocation, even though \ve 
strike out from the list of its disciples every D10nk \vho 
took any secular office, as of prelate, lecturer, or dispu- 
tant; nay, though \ve formed all those \vho undertook 
such duties into evidence of an opposite mode of life. 
But in fact, these very men, \vho in one \vay or another 
\vere engaged in \vork, \vhich St. Benedict has not re- 
cognized by name, are themselves specimens of fidelity 
to their founder, and impress the Benedictine type of 
sanctity upon their literary or pol;tical undertakings. 
1'he proverb, "naturam expellas furcâ," etc., holds true 
of religion. \Vhatever has life has in it a conservative 
principle, and a po\ver of assilnilation. \Vhere the reli- 
gious spirit \vas strong, it \vould overcome obstacles in 
its exercise, and revive after overthro\vs, and \vould 
rnake for itself preternatural channels for its operations, 
when its legitimate course \vas denied to it. Neither 
the functions of an Apostle, nor of a schoolmaster, arè 
*6 29 
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much akin to those of a l1lonk; nevcrtheles:;, in a given 
individual, they fi1ay be reconciled, or the one merged 
in the other. The Benedictine Inissionary soon relap
cd 
into the laborious 11usbandlnan; the chùn1pion of the 
f
lith flung his adversary, and \vent back to his plough 
or his pen; the bishop, like Peter Danlian, effected, or 
1ike Boniface, contenlplated, a return in his old age to 
the cloi:-;tcr \vhich he had left. As to the schools of 
learning, it \vill be my business no\v to sho,v ho,v undis- 
putatious ,vas the master, and ho\v unexciting the 
studies. 


3. 
The rise and extension of these Schools seenlS to me 
as great an event in the history of the Order as the in- 
troduction of the sacerdotal office into the nUlnber of 
it
 functions. If Pope Gregory took a l11elnorable step iv. 
turning the monks of his convent into Inissionary bishops, 
charged \\.ith the conversion of England, nluch 1110re 
renlarkable "ras the act of Pope Vitalian, in sending the 
old Greek 1110nk TheoJore to the saIne island, to fill the ' 
,acant see of Canterbury. I call it Blore renlarkabIe, 
because it introduced an actual tradition into the Bene 4 
dictine houses, and consecrated a SYStClll by authority. 
It is true that from an carly date in the history of 1l10na- 
chisnl, extensive learning had been cornbined ,,"ith the 
profession of a monIc St. J erotue \\'as only too fond of 
the Cicero and Horace, \VhOnl he put aside; and, if out 
of the "'hole catalogue of ecclesiastics I had to select 
a literary I
"ather, the nlonk J er0I11e,par cXClllcJ/cc, \vould 
be he. In the next century Claudian ::\Ialnercus, of 
\"'Ïenne, cIllployed the leisure \,"hich his ll10nastic profes- 
;;ion gave hiln to gain an extensive kno\vledge of Greek 
élnd Latin literature. He collected a library of Greek, 
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l\..oman, and Christian books, H quam totanl, lllonachus," 
says Sidonius of him, "virente in ævo, secretâ bibit in- 
stitutionc." if And in the century after, Cassioùorus, the 
c0ntCI11pOrary of St. Benedict, is \vell knO'Nl1 for con1- 
bining sacred and classical studies in his I110nastery. 
The tradition, ho\vever, of the cloister \vas up to that 
tillle against profane literature) and 
rheoc1ore reversed it. 
Theodore made his appearance at the end of the cen- 
tury \vhich the nlissionary Augustine opened, and just 
about the tiI11e \vhen the \vhole extent of England had 
been converted to the Christian faith. He brought \vith 
hin1 Greek as \vell as Latin Classics, and set up schools 
for both the learned languages in various parts of the 
country. Henceforth the curricululll of the Seven 
Sciences is found in the Benedictine Schools. Fronl 
Theodore t proceeded Egbert and the school of York; 
from Egbert came Bede and the school of J arro\v; [rOITI 
TIede, Alcuin and the schools of Charlelnagne at Paris, 
T ours, and Lyons. From these came Raban and the 
school of Fulda; froll1 Rab3.n, \ Valafrid and the school 
of Richenau, Lupus and the school of Ferrières. From 
Lupus, Heiric, H.emi, and the school of Rheims; from 
Ren1i, Odo of Cluni; [rorTI the dependencies of Cluni, 
the celebrated Gerbert, after\vards Pope Sylvester the 
Second, and Abbo of Fleury, \vhonl I have already in- 
troduced to the reader's notice, though not by name, in 
the former part of this sketch, as repaying a portion of 
the debt \vhich the Franks owed to the An2"lo-Saxons 
.... , 
by opening the schools of Ranlsey l-\bbey, after the 
inroad of the Danes. 
In addressing myself, then, at length, to the ques 4 


* :\Iahillon Annal. Bened. t. i., p. 32. 
t Viti. Daniel, Etudes Class:ques, p. 100, etc.; Laun0Y, de Scholis) Opp 
t 
v., I. 
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tion, ho\v such studies can be considered in keeping 
,vith the original idea of the Inonastic state, I think it 
right to repeat an ,cxplanation ,,,hich I nlade at an 
earlier stage of the discussion, to the effect that I anI 
proposing nothing nlore than a survey of the venerable 
orùer of S1. Benedict fro 111 ,,"ithout; and I clainl leave 
to do as 111uch as this by the saine right by ,vhich the 
hUlnblest all10ng us 111ay îreely and \\.ithout offence gaze 
on sun, 1110011, and stars, and fonn his own private 
opinion, true or false, of their l11atcrials and their 
Inotions. .L\nd \vith this proviso, I rClnind the reaùer, 
if I have not sufficiently done so already, that the one 
object, inlInediate as ,\"cll as ultilnate, of Benedictine 
life, as history presents it to us, "'as to live in purity and 
to die in peace. The Inonk proposed to hill1sclf no 
breat or systelllatic \\"ork, beyond that of saving his 
soul. \ Vhat he did nlore than this ,vas the accident of 
the hour, spontaneous acts of piety, the sparks of lllcrcy 
or beneficence, struck off in the heat, as it \\'cre, of his 
solelun religious toil, and done and over alnlost as soon 
as they began to be. If to-day he cut do\vn a tree, or 
relieved the fanli
hing, or visited the sick, or taught the 
ignorant, or transcribed 
"page of Scripture, this \\"as a 
good in itself, though nothing \\"as added to it to-ll101TO\V. 
I-Ic cared little for knowledge, even theological, or for 


lIccess, even though it ,vas religious. I t is the character 
of such a n1an to be contented, resigned, patient, and 
incurious; to cre1te or originate nothing; to live by 
traditioll. I Ie docs not analyze, he l11arvels; his in- 
tcllect attell1pts no c0l11prehension of this 111l1ltifonn 
\\-"odd, but on the contrary, it is hell1111cd in, and shut up 
,rithin it. It recognizes but one cause in nature and in 
hUlnan affairs, and that is the First and Supreille; and 
'rhy things happen day by day in this \\ aYt and not in 
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that, it refers inlnlediately to His \vill.-Jif It loves the 
('.Julltry, because it is His ,vork; but "n1an made the 
to\vn," and he and his \vorks are evil. This is \vhat may 
be called the Benedictine idea, vie\ved in the ab.
tract; 
and, as being such, I gave it, in my fonner Essay, the 
title of "poetical," \vhen contrasted ,vith that of other 
religious orders; and I did so, because I considered I 
sa\v in it a congeniality, lIuttatis 11ll/landis, \vith the 
spirit of a great Ronlan Poet, \vho has perhaps a better 
title to that high nanle than anyone else, at least in this 
respect, as having received a \vider homage than others, 
and that among nations in time, place, and character, 
further removed fronl each other.t 
No\v, supposing the historical portrait of the Benedic- 
tine to be such as this, and that \ve \vere further told, 
that he ,vas concerned \vith study and ,vith teaching, 
and then ,vere asked, keeping in mind the notion of his 


* Quoties videtur contra naturam aliquid evenire, quodammodo non 
contra naturam est, quia remm natura hoc habet eximium, ut à quo est, 
semper ejus obtemperet jussis. Paschas. p. 155, Opp. ed. 1618. 
+ This analogy between the monastic institute and Virgil is recognized 
by Cassiodorus, who, after impressing on his monks, in the first place, the 
study of Holy Scripture and the .Fathers, continues, "However, the most 
holy Fathers haye passed no decree, binding us to repudiate secular litera- 
ture ; for in fact such reading prepares the mind in no slight measure for 
understanding the sacred writings." Presently," In some cases indeed, 
Frigidus obstiterit circum præcordia sanguis," 
o as to hinder a man's per- 
fect mastery whether of human or divine letters; but even with but a poor 
measure of knowledge, he 1!lil)' be able to choose the lift! 70hich folltrws in the 
tlt'X! verse, "Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ;" for "it is 
e'i..t:?ll congenial to monks to /lave the care of a garden, to till the land, and to 
lake illterest ill a good crop of aþþles."-De Inst. dive litt. 28. Here, by the 
bye, is in fact the same contrast between the" Felix qui" and the" Fortu- 
llatus et ille," which I have suggested to the reader in my former article 
(SUP,.. p. 387, note). Mr. Keble, in a passage of his beautiful Prdections, 
p. 648, considers Virgil to allude to Lucretius in the "Feli....," aUtI to 
ascribe to himself the" Fortunatus." 
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poetry of character, to guess \"hat books he studied and 
\vhat sort of pupils he taught, "FC should ,,"ithout tuuch 
difficulty conclude that Scripture \\'ould be his literature, 
and that children \vould be the men1bers of his schoo1.. 
r\nd, if ""C \'"crc [urt1ler asked \,"hat \vas likely to be, 
after Scripture, the subjcct-tnatter of the schooling iIn- 
pdrtcd to these boys, probably \\'e should not be able to 
tnake any guess at all; but \ve surely should not be 
very tnuch surprised to be told that the sanle spirit 
,\'hich led hin1 to prefer the olù basilicas for ,vorship 
instead of any l1e\V architecture of his o\\'n inventing, 
and to honcur his etnperor or king ,\'ith spontaneous 
loyalty 11lore than by theological definitions, had also 
inùuced hinl, in the 11latter of education, to take up ,vith 
thc old books anù subjects ,,,hich he found ready to his 
hand in the pagan schools, as far as he could religiously do 
so, rather than to venture on any experin1(
nts or systeln 
of his o\vn.t This, as I have already intimated, "'as the 
casc. lIe adopted the Ron1an curriculuIll, professed the 
Seven Sciences, beginning ,,'ith Grammar, that is, the 
l...atin classics, and, if he sometiJnes finished ,,-ith them, 
it was because his boys left hitH ere he had tinle to teach 
them morc. The subjects he chosc ""cre his fit recom- 
pense for choosing thcIn. J Ie adoptcd the l..atin \vritcrs 
from his loVe of prescription, bccause he found thcJn in 
possession. nut there \vcre in fact no \vritings, aftcr 
Scripture, more congenial, from their fresh and natural 
beauty and thcir freedom froin intellcctualisnl, to the 
1110nastic telnpcrament. Such ""cre his schoolbooks; 


* "
Ios in Benedictino ordinc usatissimus scho1as institucre, ct pllero C 
cùm pietate hUll litteris imbnere." Dachery in Lan franc. Opp. p. 28. 
Brower. Antiqu. Fuld., pp. 35-38. 
T On the monastic schools taking up the imperi.t!, 'i,id. Gui7ot, CiviL 
vol. ii,. p. 100, etc. rl:/. :tho Ampère, Hist. I it., t. ii., p. 2ïï. 
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and as " the boy is father of the man," the little monks.') 
,,"ho had heard theln read or pored over then1, ,vhen they 
gre\v up filled the atnlosphere of the monastery ,vith the 
tasks and studies ,vith ,vhich they had thus been imbued 
in their childhood. 
For so it ,vas, strange as it seems to our ideas, these 
boys ,vere nlonks*-monks as truly as those of riper 
years. About St. Benedict's time the Latin Church 
innovated upon the discipline of former centuri
s, and 
allo\ved parents not only to dedicate their infants to a 
religious life, but to do so \\Tithout any po\ver on the part 
of those infants, ,vhen they came to years of reason, to 
annul the dedication. This discipline continued for five 
or six centuries, beginning ,
ith the stern Spaniards, nor 
ending till shortly before the pontificate of Innocent the 
'"[hird. Divines arqued in behalf of it from the case of 
v 
infant baptism, in \vhich the sleeping soul without being 
asked, is committed to the most solenl11 of engagements; 
from that of Isaac on the l\Iount, and of SalTIuel, and 
fron1 the sanction of the l\Iosaic La,v; and they ,vould 
be confirmed in their course by the instances of conl- 
pulsion, not uncommon in the early centuries, ,vhen high 
D1agistrates or ,vealthy heads of families ,vere sudden1v 
seized on by the populace or by synods, and, agains\ 
their renlonstrances, tonsured, ordained, and consecrated, 
before they could ,veIl take breath and realize to them- 
selves their change of statioll. Nor must ,ve forget the 
old l
onlan la,v, the spirit of ,vhich they had inherited, 
and which gave to the father the power even of life and 
death over his refractory offspring. 
Ho\vever, childhood is not the age at \vhich the seve- 
rity oí the la,v ,vould be felt, ,vhich bound a man by his 
parent's act to the service of the clcister. \Vhile these 

 Thoma<;s. Disc. Ecc1e3, t. i., 82!., 
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oblates \vere but children, they \vere pretty much like 
othcr childrcn; they thrc\v a grace oycr the stern features 
of J110nastic asceticistn, anù peoplcd the silent haunts of 
penance \\"ith a cro\\rd of bright innocent faces. Ie Silence 
""as pleased,u to use the poet's language, ,vhen it ,vas 
broken bv the checrful, and sonlctilnes, it nlust be con- 

 
fcsscd, unruly voices of a set of school-boys. These 
,,'ould sonletilnes, certainly, be inconveniently loud, 
especially as St. Bcnedict did not exclude fron1 his carc 
lay-boys, destined for the \vorld. It \vas Illore than the 
devotion of sonle good nIonks could bear; and thcy 
pi cfcrrcd sonIe strict }{efornl, ,vhich, aInong its ne\\' pro.. 
\ri-jions, prohibitcd the presence of these uncongenial 
associates. But, after all, it '\"as no great evil to place 
before the cyes of austere Inanhood and unlovely age a 
sin-ht so calcu1.lted to soften and to cheer. It \vas not 

 
adolc
cence, with its curiosity, its pride of kno,\rledge 
and its sensitivcness, with its disputes and elnulations, 
\\'ith its exciting prizes and its ÏInpetuous breathless 
efforts, ,,'hich St. Benedict undertook to teach; he '\"as 
no professor in a University. I-lis convcnt 'vas an infant 
school, a graInInar school, and a senIinary; it ,\raS not an 
acadclny. Indeed, the higher cducation in that day 
scarcely CJ.ll bc said to exist. It ,vas a day of blood- 
shed and of rcvolution; before the tinle of life canIC 
\\ hcn the University succeeùs the School, the studcnt 
had to choose his profession. lIe becanlc a clcrk or a 
1110nk, or else he becanle a soldier. 
The ficrce northern ,,,arriors, \\,ho had ,yon for thenI- 
selves the lands of Christendom ,vith their red hands, re- 
joiced to conlnlit their innocent offspring to the custody 
of religion and ()f peace. Nay, s0111etinlcs ,,'ith the 
despotic ,,'ill, of \\'hich I have just no\v spoken, they 
dcdicated thenl, fr0111 or before their birth, to the service 
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of Heaven. They determined that some at least of 
their la,vless race shouÌd be rescued froln the contalllina- 
tion of blood and licence, and should be set apart in 
sacred places to pray for their kindred. 1"'he little 
beings,
 of three or four or five years old, \vere brought 
in the arOlS of those who gave theln life to accept at 
their bidding the course in \vhich that life \vas to run. 
They \vere brought into the sanctuary, spoke by the 
mouth of their parents, as at the font, put out their tiny 
hand for the sacred corporal to be \vrapped round it, 
received the co\vl, and took their place as lnonks in the 
nlonastic conlmunity. In the first ages of the Benedic- 
tine Order, these children \vere placed on a level ,vith 
their oldest brethren. They took precedence according 
to their date of admission, and the grey head gave ,vay 
to them in choir and refectory, if junior to theln in 
nlonastic standing. They even voted in the election of 
abbot, being considered to speak by divine instinct, as 
the child \vho cried out, "AnIbrose is Bishop." t If they 
sho\ved \vay\vardness in cOlnmunity meetings, inattention 
at choir, ill behaviour at table, \vhich certainly ,vas not 
an ÍInpossible occurrence, they \vere corrected by the 
nods, the \vords, or the blo\vs of the grave brother \vho 
happened to be next theln: it \vas not till an after tilHe 
that they had a prefect of their o\vn, except in school 
h 0 u rs. 
That hann canIe frOl11 this reluarkablc discipline is 
only the suggestion of our modern habits and ideas; 
that it \vas not expedient for all tinIes, follows from the 


* Calmet, Reg. Bened., t. ii., pp. 2, 4, 116, 27 8 , 325-6, 380, 385. Vide 
3!SO Thomas
:in. Disc. Eccl., t. i., p. 821, and 
1agagnotti's Dissert. in 
Fleury's Disc. Pop. Dei. 
t Calmet, t. ii., p. 324. This early dedic3.
ion of the monk might tend 
to suggest or defend the abuse of boy priest:;. Vld. St. Bernard, de Oft: 
Ep. 7. 
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f..lct that at a certLlÏn date it ceased to be pcnniUëJ. 
IIo"T\'cr, that, in those centuries in ,vhich it 'V.lS in 
force, its result "'as good, is seen in the history of the 
heroic I11Cn ,vhon it nurtured, and n1Ïght have becn 
anticip..lted froln the principle \\'hich it ernbodied. '[he 
1110nastery ,vas intended to be the paternal honle, not 
the I1ICre refuge of the n10nk: it '\'as an orphanage, not 
a refornlatory; fathcr and 1110ther had abandoned hinl, 
and he gre,v up fronl infancy in the ne\v fanlily \"hich 
haJ adoptcd hin1. I Ie ,vas a child of the house; there 
\\"ere stored up all the associations of his \vondering 
bo) hood, and there ,,'auld lie the hopes and interests of 
his nlaturer years. 1 Ie 'V..lS to seek for sYlnpathy in his 
brethren, and to give then1 his own syn1pathy in return. 
I Ie lived and died in thcir presence. They prayeJ for 
his soul, cherished his rnen10ry, ,vere proud of his natl1e, 
and treasured his "'orks. ,\ pleasing illustration of this 
brotherly affection nleets us in the life of \ V alafrid 
Strabo, Abbot of H..ichenau, whose pOe111S, ,vritten by 
hin1 ,,,hen a boy of fifteen and eighteen, "'ere preserved 
by his faithful friends, and thus rCl11ain to us at this 
day. \Valafrid is but onc out of 111 a ny, ,vhose nanles 
are kno,vn in history, dedicated fron1 the earliest years 
to the cloister. St. Boniface, ...
postlc of Gernlany, ,,'as 
a nlonk at the age of five; St. TIede canlC to \Yircnlouth 
at the age of seven; S1. Paul of Verdun is said by 
an old ,,'riter to have left his cradle for the cloister; St. 
l{obcrt entered it as soon as he ,vas \\caned; Pope 
Paschal the Second ,\-as taken to Cluni, Ernof to Bee, 
the Abbot Suger to St. Denis, froln their "most tender 
. r " 
Inlancy. 



 
T nfants can but ga7e about at \vhat surrounds thern. 
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and their learning C0111eS to them through their eyes. J 11 
the instances I have been considering, their n1incls 
,vouId receive the passive in1pressions \vhich \vere Inade 
on then1 by the 1110nastic scene, and ,vould be moulded 
by the C0111posed countenances and solen1n services \vhich 
surrounded theln. Such 'vas the education of these 
little ones, till perhaps the ag-e of seven; ,vhen, under 
the title of "pueri," * they conllTIenced their fonnal 
school-tÍlne, and committed to Inemory their first lesson. 
That lesson ,vas the Psalter-that \vonderful Il1anual of 
prayer and praise, \d1ich, fro 111 the time "rhen its 
various portions \\yere first conl posed dO\\Tl1 to the last 
few centuries, has been the m03t precious viaticlll/l of 
the Christian n1Ïnd in its journey through the "rilder- 
ness. In early times St. Basil speaks of it as the 
popular devotion in Egypt, Africa, and Syria; and St. 
J eron1e had urged its use upon the Ron1an ladies \vhom 
he directed. j\Jl monks \vere enjoined to kno\v it by 
heart; the young ecclesiastics learned it by heart; no 
bishop could be ordained \vithout kno\ving it by heart; 
and in the parish schools it ,vas learned by heart. The 
Psalter, \vith- the Lord's Prayer and Creed, constituted 
the sine qltâ 1101t condition of discipleship. j-\t hOine 
pious rnothers, 
s the Lady Helvidia, the nlother of St. 
Leo the Ninth, taught their children the Psalter. It \vas 
only, then, in observance of a universal la\v t that the 
Benedictine children \vere taught it ;-they n1astered it, 
and thcn they passed into the secular 5choo1roo:11, and 
\vere introduced to the study of grammar.t 


of:' Calmet, t. i., p. 495. 
t Thomass. Disc., 1. ii , p. 280, etc. 
t The fùllowing sketch is drawn up from the works of dIe Benedictines, 
in Bib!. 
fax. Patr., tomm. 14, 15, 17, IS, 2 I ; :\labillon's Acta S5. BC!led. ; 
Ceillier's Auteurs, tomm. I S-20; K candcr's.lTbt., vol. vi., 
 Bohn); Gnizut J 
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By GranlInar, it is hardly necessary to say, ,vas not 
Incant, 
lS no\v, the n1ere an
lysis or rules of language, 
as denoted by the \\"ords etynlology, syntax, prosody; 
but rather it stooJ for scholarship, that is, such an ac- 
quaintance ,,'ith the literature of a language as is inlplicd 
in the po,,-er of original conlposition and the 'i.'i'iJâ 'i.'oee use 
of it. 1
hus Cassiodorus defines it to be H skill in speak- 
ing elegantly, gained fron1 the best poets and orators; " 
St. Isidore, " the science of speaking \vell ;" and Raban, 
"the science of interpreting poets and historians, and 
the rule of speaking and \\-riting \\"ell." In the n10nastic 
school, the language of course ,,-as Latin; and in Latin 
literature first came \Tirgil; next Lucan and Statius; 
'ference, Sallust, Cicero; IIorace, Pcrsius, J uvenal; and 
of Christian poets, Prudentius, Sedulius, J uvencus, r\ratus. 
'rhus \ve find that the 1110nks of St. J.'\lban's, near :i\Iay- 
encc, had standing lectures in Cicero, Virgil, and other 
authors. In the school of Paderborne there \vere lectures 
in I Iorace, Virgil, Statius, and Sallust. 'rheodulf speaks 
of his juvenile studies in the Christian authors, Sedulius 
and Paulinus, i\ratus, I..'ortunatus, ] uvcncus, and Pru- 
dentius, and in the classical Virgil and Ovid. Gerbert, 
aften\'ards Sylvester the Second, after lecturing his class 
in logic, brought it back again to \Tirgil, Statius, Terence, 
J uvenal, Persins, I Iorace, and Lucan. J. \ \\rork is extant 
of St. I-lildebert's, supposed to be a school exercise; it 
is scarcely nlore than a cento of Cicero, Seneca, I Iorace, 
J uvenal, Persius, 'ference, and other \\'riters. I forace 
he ll1ust have aln10st kll0'\"11 by heart. 


IIist. Civi1., '01. ii., (Buhn); .\mpèrc, IIist. Lit. t. iii., and two recep.t 
\\or1-:s, )I
r. Lanc1riot's Ecoles J ittéraircs, antI p, J br.id's Etudes Clas- 
siques, to which I am much indebted for many points of detail. Viti t 
abo 1\1. 1'1\ bbé LaIannc's Influcnce des Pt.r6, and P. Cahour's Ftudt:
 
Cl
siques. 
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Considering the nunlber of authors \vhich have to be 
studied in order to possessing a thorough kno\vledge of 
the Latin tongue, and the length to which those in par-_ 
ticular run which are set do\vn in the above lists, \ve Inay 
reasonably infer, that \vith the science of Grammar the 
Benedictine teaching began and ended, excepting of 
course such religious instruction as is rather the condi- 
tion of Christian life than the acquisition of kno\vledge. 
At fourteen, \vhen the ternl of boyhood \vas con1pleted,. 
the school-tinle commonly ended too, the lay youths 
left for their secular career, and the 1110nks con1n1enced 
the studies appropriate to their sacred calling. The 
1110re promising youths, however, of the latter class \"ere 
suffered or directed first to proceed to further secular 
studies; and, in order to accolllpany then1, \ve must take 
some ITIOre detailed vie\v of the curriculum, of \\'hich 
Granln1ar ,vas the introductory study. 
This curriculum, t derived from the earlier ages of 
heathen philosophy, \vas transferred to the use of the 
Church on the authority of St. Augustine, \vho in his 
de Ordillc considers it to be the fitting and sufficient 
preparation fOl theological learning. It is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to the history of its formation; \ve are told 
ho\v Pythagoras prescribed the study of arithn1ctic, 
music, and geon1etry; ho\v Plato and ..l\.
.istotle insisted 
on gralnmar and lTIusic, \vhich, \\"ith gyn1nastics, \vere 
the substance of Greek education; ho\v Seneca speaks, 
though not as approving, of gramnlar, music, geOll1ctry, 
and astronon1Y, as the matter of education in his o\\"n 
day; and ho\v Philo, in addition to these, has nanled 
logic and rhetoric. Augustine, in his enun1eration of 
thcrn, begins \yith arithlnetic and gramnlar, including 
* Calmet, Reg., t. i., p. 495. 
t Blllcker, Phil. t. iii., p. 59..h etc. Appul. FbriJ. h". 20. 
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under the lattcr history; then he speaks of logic and 
rhetoric; then of lllusic, un:ler \\"hich COl1leS poetlY, as 
equally addressing thc car; lastly, of geoll1ctry and 
astronolny, \vhich Hldress the eye. The Alcxandrians, 
\\"h0111 he followcd, arr..tnged thell1 diffcrently; viz., 
gran1Jl1ar, rhetoric, and logic or philosophy,. \vhich 
hranched off into the four tnathclnatical sciences of 
aritlullctic, tl1usic. gcolnctry, and astronon1)'". .1\nù this 
order ,,,as adoptcd in Christian cducation, the first three 
scit:nces being- called the r-rriviunl, the last four the 
Quadriviuln. 
Granlo1ar \\.as taught in all these schools; but for 
those "rho \\.ished to proceed further than the studies of 
thcir boyhood, sec.lts of higher education had been founded 
by Charlenla
ne in the principal cities of his Elnpire, 
under the nal11C of public schools, t \vhich may be con- 
sidered thc shado\\r, and cven the nucleus uf the U niver- 
sitics "rhich arose in a subsequent age. Such \\'cre the 
schools of Paris, l'ours, H.hcin1s, and Lyons in France; 
Fulda in Gcrnlany; Bologna in Italy. Nor did thcy 
confine thenlselves to the Seven Sciences above men- 
tioned, though it is scarcely to be supposed that, in any 
science whate\rer, except Granlmar, they professed to 
ilnpart 1l10rC than the elclnents. Thus \ve read of 51. 
Bruno of Segni (A.D. 1080), after being grounded in the 
" littel æ hUll1aniores," as a boy, by the 1110nks of St. 
l>erpetuus near Aste, s
cking the rising school of Bologna 
for the "altiores scicntiæ."t St. ...'\.bbo of Fleury (A.D. 
99 0 ), after mastering, in the 1110nastery of that place, 


· The Quadrivium was called" philosophy." Ampèrc, t. i
i., p. 267. 
t Charlema
ne's schools taught Grammar, Rhetoric, leges, Canoncs, 
Theology hiblical and patri
tical. Viti. Thomass. Disc. t. iii., pp. 27I-29
 j 
Ampère Hi
t., t. iii., p. 267. 
: Vito ape lhun. Opp. ed. 1759- 
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granlmar, arithmetic, logic, and music, ,vent to Paris and 
Rheirns for philosophy and astronomy; and aftenvards 
taught hÍ1nself rhetoric and geometry. Raban (A.n. 
822) left the school of Fulda for a ,\'hile for Ãlcuin's 
lectures, and learned Gr.cek of a native of Ephe
us. 
\Valafrid (A.D. 840) passed fron1 Richenau to Fulda. 
St. \Villian1 (
\.D. 908), dedicated by his parents to St. 
Benedict at St. l\Iichael's near Vercellæ, proceeded to 
study at Pavia. Gerbert (A.D. 990), one of the fe\v 
cultivators of physics, after Fleury and Orleans, \\relÜ to 
Spain.
 St. \Volfgang (A.D. 994), after private instruc- 
tion, \vent to Richenau. Lupus (A. D. 840), after Fer- 
rières, ,,,as sent for a tin1e to Fulda. Fulbert too ot 
Chartres (A. D. 1000), though not a monk, n1ay be n1en- 
tioned as sending his pupils in like manner to finish their 
studies at schools of n10re celebrity than his o\vn.t 
Hist.:ry furnishes us ,vith specimens of the subjects 
taught in this higher education. \Ve read of Gerbert 
lecturing in Aristotle's Categories and the Isagogæ of 
Porphyry; St. Theodore taught the Anglo-Saxon youths 
Greek and mathematics; Alcuin, all seven sciences at 
lr ork; and at some German lllonasteries there \vere 
lectures in Greek, + I-Iebrew, and Arabic. The l110nks of 
St. Benignus at Dijon gave lectures in medicine; the 
abbey of St. Gall had a school of painting and engra 4 


* Bnlcker, t. iii., p. 646. 
t Thomass. Disc. t. ii., pp. 296-8. 

 Fredegodus of Canterbury (A.D. 960) wrote in Greek. Vid. Cave's 
Hist. Litt. in nom. In the Life of St. Odo of Canterbury we read that 
his patron Athelm "Græcâ et Latinâ linguâ magistris edocenclum eum 
tradidit, quar
m linguamm þ!erislu.
 tunc temporis in gente Anglorum 
usus erat, à discipulis beatæ memoriæ Theodori archiepiscopi profectus. 
Factusque est in utrâque linguâ valdè gnarus, ita ut posset poemata fingere, 
continuare pros3.m, et omnia, quicquicl ei animo seJeret, luculel1tissimo 
sennone vroferre." 
Iabi1lon, Act. 
..
c. v., p. 259. 
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ving; the blessed Tubilo of that abbey \vas nlathelnati- 
cian, painter, andI11usician.'" \\'e read of another monk 
of the. saine n10nastcry, \vho \vas ever at his carpentry 
\vhen he \\'as not at the altar; and of another, \\'ho 
\\'orked in stone. I Ience Vitruvius \vas in repute \vith 
thenl. Another accorl1plishnlent ,vas that of copying 
Inanuscripts, \vhich they did \vith a perfection ul1kno\\"n 
to the scholastic age ,,'hich follo\\"cd thenl. t 
These nlanual arts, far n10rc than the severer sciences, 
were the true COll1plcInent of the Benedictine ideal of 
education, \\'hich, intellectually considered, ""as, after all, 
little 1110re than a fair or a sufficient acquaintance \vith 
Latin literature. Such is the testin10ny of the ablest 
111en of the tinlc. " To pass from Granl111ar to H.hetoric, 
and th
n in course to the other liberal sciences," says 
Lupus, speaking of r"'rance, is "fabula tantUI11." + "It has 
ever been the custorD in Italy," says Glaber RaJulphus, 
\\Friting of the year 1000, "to neglect all arts but Granl- 
Inar." 
 Gran1nlar, moreover, in the sense in \vhich \ve 
have defined it, is no superficial study, nor insignificant 
instrU111ent of n1ental cultivation, and the school-task of 
the boy becanlc the life-long recreation of the Inan. 
All1id the serious duties of their sacred vocation the 
nlonks did not forget the books \vhich had arrested and 
refined their young ilnagination. Let u? turn to the 
fan1Ïliar correspondence of sonle of these 1110re fan10us 
Benedictines, and \ve shall see \vhat ""ere the pursuits of 
their leisure, and the indulgences of their relaxation. 


· I quoted in my former article a passage from Brower on the 3rt:; 
cultivated at Fulda. For a parallel in the East, viti. the account of U:
 
monks of Theodore Studita, Vito p. 29, Sismond. 
t Guizot, Civil., t. ii., p. 236; Hallam, Lit. i., I, 87. 

 Er. J. 

 
furatOli, Dissert. xliii., p. 831. 
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.r'\lcuin, in his letters to his friends, quotes Virgil agai'l 
and again; he also quotes Horace, Terence, Pliny, be.. 
sides frequent allusions to the heathen philosophersA 
Lupus quotes Horace, Cicero, Suetonius, Virgil, and 
l\lartial. Gerbert quotes Virgil, Cicero, Horace, Terence, 
and Sallust. Petrus Cellensis quotes Horace, Seneca, 
and Terence. IIildebert quotes Virgil and Cicero, and 
refers to Diogenes, Epictetus, Cræsus, Themistocles, and 
other personages of ancient history. Hincmar of Rhein1s 
quotes l-Iorace. Paschasius Radbert's favourite authors 
\vere Cicero and Terence. Abbo of Fleury \vas especially 
fanliliar \vith Terence, S.allust, Virgil, and Horace; 
Peter the Venerable, \vith Virgil and Horace; Hepidann 
of St. Gall took Sallust as a model of style. iff 
N or is their anxiety less to enlarge the range of their 
classical reading. Lupus asks Abbot I-Iatto through a 
friend for leave to copy Suetonills's Lives of the Cæsars, 
which is in the monastery of St. Boniface in two snlall 
codices. He sends to another friend to bring ,vith hitn 
the Catilinarian and J ugurthan vVars of Sallust, the 
VcrrÙzes of Cicero, and any other volumes ,vhich his 
friend happens to kno\v either that he has not, or pos- 
sesses only in faulty copies, bidding hilTI ,vithal be\vare 
'of the robbers on his journey. Of another friend he 
asks the loan of Cicero's de l?hctoricâ, his o\vn copy of 
\\'hich is inco111plete, and of j-\ulus Gellius. In another 
letter he asks the Pope for Cicero's de Ora tore, the 
Institutions of Quintiìlian, and the con1mentary of 
Donatus upon Terence. In like rnanner Gerbert tells 
Abbot Gìsilbert that he has the begi
1ning of the 
OplzthalllÚclts of the philosopher Denl()J'.;thenes, and the 
end of Cicero's Pro rtwe Deiotaro / and he \vants to 


* The School of Ouen prodn,:ed 500 write
's in 50 years. Landriot, p. 
I )
. rid. the cu rious Letter of Gum;o. 'farten.. Amp1. ColI. t. i.. co1. 294- 
ó* 30 
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kno\v if hc can assist in con1pleting thcn1 for hinI. 
lIe asks a friend at Romc to scnd hin1 by Count Guido 
the copies of Suct
nius and Aurelius, which bclong- to 
his archbishop and hinlself; he rcquests Constantine, 
the lccturer (scholasticus) at Flcury, to bring hin1 
Cicero's Vcrril/cs and dë RCþll , b/icâ and he thanks 
H..clnigius, a tnonk of Trcyes, for having bcgun to tran- 
scribc for hin1 the.i. \chilleid of Statius, though hc had 
becn unablc to procccd ,,'ith it for \\rant of a copy. To 
other friends he spcaks of Pliny, Cæsar, anò Victorinus. 
.t\lcuin's Library contained Pliny, Aristotlc, Ciccro, 
Virgil, Statins, and Lucan; and he tI anscribed 'rcrcl1ce 
\vith his o\\'n hand. 
:Kot only the nlC1110ry of thcir 0\\'11 youth, but the 
necessity of transn1Ïtting to thc next generation what 
during it thcy had lcarned thcIl1selvcs, kcpt thcnI loyal to 
thcir classical acquirell1Cnts. 1'hey wcrc, in this aspcct 
of thcir hi.:;tory, not unlike the fello\\'s in our nIodcrn 
English univcrsities, \vho first learn and thcn teach. It 
is in1possiblc, indeed, to ovcrlook thcir rescn1blance 
generally to the elegant scholar of a day \\'hich is no\v 
\vaning, especially at Oxford, such as Lo\vth or Elrl1S1cy, 
:'::opleston or I
cble, I-Iowley or Parr, \vho thought little 
Df science or philosophy by the side of the authors of' 
Greece and ROInc. Nor is it too Inueh to say that thc 
Colleges in the English Universities n1ay be considered 
in Inattcr of fact to be the lincal desccndants or hcirs 
of the Bcncdictine schools of Charlclnagnc.* Thc 
n10dern of coursc has vastly the adv
ntage in the C0I11- 
parison; for hc is falniliar ,vith Grcek, has an exacter 
criticisn1 and purer taste, and a more refined cultivation 
of Inind. He \vrites, verse at least, far bcttcr than the 
B
nedictineJ \\'ho had commonly little idea of it; and 
* I T id. infr. vol. iii., pp. 225, 6. 
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he has the acculllulated aids of centuries in the shape of 
dictionaries and connnentaries. I anI not \vriting a 
p3.l1egyric on the classical learning of the dark age, but 
describing \vhat it \vas; and, \vith this object before Inc, 
I observe that, ,vhatever the monks had not, a farniliar 
kno\vledge and a real love they had of the great Latin 
\vriters, and I assert, nloreover, that that kno\vledge and 
love ,vere but in keeping \vith the geniu
 and character 
of their institute. For they instinctively recognized in 
the graceful simplicity of Virgil or of Horace, in his 
dislike of the great \"orId, of political contests and of 
ostentatious splendour, in his unambitious ten1per and 
his love of the country, an analogous gift to that re- 
ligious repose, that distaste for controversy, and that 
innocent cheerfulness ,vhich were the special legacy of 
St. Benedict to his children. This attachment to the 
classics is \vell expressed by a monk of Paderborn,. 
\vho, ,vhen he \vould describe the studies of the place, 
suffers his prose almost to dissolve into verse, as he 
narnF.S his beloved authors. 


Viguit Horatius, 
Crispus et Sallustius, 
Ludusqlte fltit omnibus, 
Et dicta minibus 


n1agnus et Virgilius, 
et urbanus Statius. 


'Ùzsudare versibus, 
Ju
ltnd
quecanübu
 


The latter of these stanzas, as they ll1ay be calleù, 
illustrates ,,,hat \ve have \vished to express, in speaking 
of the classical temperanlent of the Benedictines. As 
far as they allo\ved thenlsel yes in any recreation, \vhich 
,vas not of a sacred nature, they found it in these 
beautiful authors, \"ho might be considered as the 
prophets of the human race in its natural condition. 


* Vide Daniel, p. 115. Landriot, p. 139. 
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I Io\v strono-Iv the y contrast in this rcs l )cct \vith the 
ð J 
scholastic age \\.hich s\\TalIo\\'eù thenl up! .J. \Iuiù the 
religious or ecc1esia
tical nlatters \vhich \vere the subject 
of their correspondcnce, questions of gram111ar and criti- 
cÏStll arc luooteJ, and a loving curiosity about the 
nicely of languages is tenlperately indulged. \Vhether 
1'1//JI/S is nlasculinc or fenlinine is argued froln analogy 
and by indl1cti
n; ./\111 brosc Inakes it fcnlinine, and the 
Haines of trce
, \vhich have no plurals, are fClllinine, as 
fO/,ull/,f, /1 axÙ/lIs,. on the other hand Virgil luakes it 
Inasculine, and Priscian allo\vs it to be an exception to 
the rule. 1\gain, is it dispt:ro'is or dcspcxcris? Priscian 
says dC.\l'icio, and nlakes de ans\vcr to the Greek lCaTà, 
do,(1// ,. but the Greek in the Psalm is, not lCaT{ö[1
, but 
t)'rrEp{S!l
' abo'i.'c. ....\gain, is the penultinla of voll/crÙJllIs 
long or short? long, says Servius OIl Virgil:
 1
hcy 
carry thcir fidelity to thc Classics into their own poetical 
COllI positions ; far fro 111 resigning thclllseives to that 
I11crely rhythlnical versification, \\'hich is ever grateful to 
the popular ear, \vhich had been in use frol11 the .t\ugustan 
a 6 e, and \vhich afterwards devcloped into rll)/l//c, t they 
rather affect the archaisms and the licences of the 
classical tinles. "Contraria rerum," "genus OOlne ani- 
Jnanttnn," "retllndier," "fortnarier," "bcnedicier," " scri- 
bier," "indupediret," "indunt," savour of Ennius or 
Lucretius rather than of VirgiL They keep to the 
Augustan mctres, and they are never un\villing to use 
thenl. Their theological treatises begin, their epistles 
to kings enù, ,,-ith hcxanleters and pentarneters. They 
Dloralize, they protest, they soothe thcir sorro\vs, they 
ask favours, they conlpile chronicles, they record their 
journcys in heroics. elegiacs, and epigrams. They are 


.. Alcuin, Ep. 23 ; Lupus, Ep. pp. 5, S, 20, 3
 
t 1 
id. 1\1 uratori Disc;ert. 40. 
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versifiers, one and all, or at least those \vhose names or 
,vorks are best kno\vn in history, or in our libraries. 
The habit \vas formed at school, and it endured tl:rough 
life. Some indeed, as Lupus or Gerbert, had too many 
occupations to indulge in it; but others, as Theo- 
dulf, bishop of Odeans, return to it in the evening of 
life
 after the Inanner of Gregory N azianzen in patristic 
titnes, or Lord \Vellesley in our OVll1. Bedc, Alcuin, 
Aldhelm, Raban, Theodulf, l-Iildebert, N otgar, }\delhard, 
\Valafrid, Agobard, Florus, l\Iodoin, Heiric, Gerbert, 
Angilbert, Herman, Abbo, Odo, Hucbald, Lupus, 
Fridouard, Paschasius, ,vith many others, all wrote verse. 
I anl not insinuating that they "rrote it so happily as 
the Patriarch of Constantinople or the Governor-General 
of India; on the contrary, it ,vas not their forte
' but 
Florus, for instance, is eloquent, and \Valafrid Virgilian.* 
Their subjects, ,vhen most sacred, are such as the great 
phepomena of nature, the country, \voods, mountains, 
flocks, and herds, plants, flo\vers, and others \vhich I 
have called Benedictine. I have no space for extracts; 
but here is one, as a specinlen of \vhat I mean, \vhen I 
speak of the alliance of St. Benedict and Virgil. It is 
the conc1usion of the Hortulus of \Valafrid, and presents 
us \vith a very pretty picture of an old monk amid 
children and fruit trees :- 


Hæc tibi servitii 111unuscula vilia pårvi 
Strabo tuus, Grimalde pater! . . . . . . 
U t, cùm conseptu viridis consederis horti, 
Inter apricatas frondenti germine maIos, 
Persicus imparibus crines ubi dividit umbris, 
Dum tibi cana legunt tenerâ Ianugine pOllia 


* Du Pin, however, says, "TheoduIrs poems are YCty fine." Cent. viii., 
p. 126, ed. 1699. " Tolerable poetry;' says Dr. Mt
rùock, on 
r()sheil1J, 
vol. ii., p. 15" 
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Ludcntes pueri, schola lætabunda tllorum, 
Atque \rolis ingcntia Illala capacibus indunt, 
Grandia conantes includere corpora pahnis, 
Quo moneare habeas nosh i, pater alme, laboris, 
DUln rc1
gis q
 dedo volens, interquc kgendunl 
Et vitiosa secas bonns, et 111cliora reformas. 


I havc t_lkcl1 a libcrty with the last line, \vhich any 
ho\v is S0111cwhat feeble. 
,!'heir prose is supcrior to thcir verse; it has little 
clain1 indccd to thc purity of tastc and of vocabulary, 
\vhich "re call classical; but it is good Latin both in 
structure and in idiom. At any rate the change is 
\vondcrful, \vhcn \ve pass from the Bcnedictine centluics 
to the Don1Ïnican \vhich follo\\'cd. 
In so speaking I have no disrcspectful meaning as re- 
gards those great authors \\"hose Latinity happcns not 
to bc cqual to their sanctity or thcir intcllectual power. 
Their n1crit, in rcspcct to languJ.ge, is of a different 
kind; it consists in their success in luaking the majestic 
and bcautiful Latin tongue 111inister to scientific uses, 
for \vhich it ""as ncver intended. But, because they 
ha\'c this ll1erit of their own, that is no reason \vhy \ve 
should deny to the \vriters \"ho preceded them the praise 
of bcing fan1iliar \vith the ancient language itself, a 
praise \vhich is justly theirs, though seldom allo\ved to 
then1. The ,,"riters of the Benedictine ccnturies are sup- 
posed to have thc barb:tris111, \vithout the science, of the 
T)on1inican pcriod; and n10dern critics, \vho \vish to be 
fair, seem to considcr it a great concession, if they grant 
that an age t11ust at least have son1e sn1attering in clas- 
sical literature, \vhich, as the foregoing pages sho\v, is 
ever quoting it and referring to it. Thus 1\11'. Haìlam, in 
the opening chapter of his Literature of Europe. can but 
say, H Alcuin's o""n poems could at lellst 1l0t have been 
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written by one unacquaillted \vith Virgil." Again: "Fronl 
this time, though quotatiolls from the Latin poets, espe- 
cially Ovid and Virgil, and SOJJletÙnes fron1 Cicero, are 1lot 
'i'cry frequent, they occur sufficiently to show that rnanu- 
scripts had been brought to this side of the r\lps.-þ. 7. 
Some pages lo,ver he says, quoting SOIne of St. Adelhard's 
verses, "the quotation froI11 Virgil in the ninth century 
pt
rhaþs deserL'cs l'e1l1ark, thollgh in one of Charlemagne's 
lllonasteries it is not by any Iueans astollishing,o" as if 
Virgil \vere not the text-book in the northern schools, as 
my foregoing quotations make clear, and ignorance, in 
that day, when it \vas to be found, had not its special 
seat in the southern side of the Alps, rather than in France 
and Germany. Passages such as these in men of ,vide 
research are simply perplexing. I ask myself \vhether 
1 have rightly understood their \vords, or \vhether I 
read \vrongly the historical facts \vhich they profess to 
be generalizing. Perhaps it is that I assume \vithout 
\varrant that the quotations of Alcuin and the rest are 
bOllâ fide such, and not derived, as sonle have said, from 
catenas of passages, comn10nplace books, or traditionary 
use; * but such an account of them is absolutely incon- 
sistent, first, \vith the testimonies \vhich I have above 
cited, as to the actual studies of the young, and next, 
\vith the literary habits \vhich those studies actually 
formed in the persons who \vere exercised in them. Can 
it be that critics of the nineteenth century, possessing 


* "llede . . had some familiarity with Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, 
and even Lucretius . .. It may be questioned, however, whether many 
of the citations from ancient authors, often adduced from medieval writers, 
as indicating their knowledge of such authors, are more than traditionary, 
almost proverbial, insulated passages, brilliant fragments, broken off from 
antiquity, and reset again and ag;1in by writers borrowing them from each 
other, but who had never read another word of the 10.3t poet, orator, or 
philo5opher."-
Iilman, LaLÍn Christ. voL ii., p. 39. 
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the fine appreciation of classical poctry, inlparted in the 
public schools of England, glance their eye over the 
rude versification of 1'hcodulf or Alcuin, and consider it 
the Ineasurc of the 
e(:ular learning \vhich gave it birth? 
1\1. Guizot, Protestant as he is, is a fairer and kinder judge 
of the cloister liter(\Ìure than 1\lr.l Iallan1 or Dean l\Iilnlan. 


5. 
And no"", to prevent Inisapprehension of Iny nlean- 
îng in this revic\\' of the Benedictine Schools, I havc two 
reolarhs to nlakc before I bring it to an end, one on each 
side of the description to \\'hich that rcvie\\T has led nle. 
On the one hand, the classical studies and tastes \vhich 
I have been illustrating, even though foreign to the 
nlonastic In asses, as they J11ay be caBed,-evcn though 
historically traceable to the n1Ïssion of St. Thcoòore 
frol11 the] loly See to England,-must still be regarded a 
true offspring of the Bcnedictine discipline, 3u.d in no 
sense the result of seasons or places, of rclaxation and 
degcneracy. At first sight, indeed, there is SOInc plausi- 
bility in saying that ,,'ith the change of ti(nes a real 
change canle ovcr a portion of the great family of Inonks, 
and that ho\vcver usefully enlploycd, Cassiodorus or 
Thcodore, Alcuin or \Valafrid, did certainly fall frol11 
thcir proper vocation, and did really leave it to ROllluald 
and others like hinl, to be, not only the n105t faithful 
illlitators, but the only true children of the ancient nlona- 
chi.31n. And, in confÏ.nnation of this vie\\r, it ll1if;1lt be 
added that the sanIe circumstances \\'hich led the 1110nks 
to literary pursuits, led them to political entanglcll1cnts 
also, and that in the saIne persons, as Theodulf, Lupus, 
and Gerbert. learning and secular engagen1cnts '\'cre 
cOI11bincd; and that, as no one "rould say that the cares 
of office ,,'ere proper to a Blonk's vocation, as little could 
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be fairly included in it classical attainments. \Vhatever 
be the best 1110dc of treating this difficulty, ,vhich of 
course denlands a candid and equitable consideration, 
here, in addition to ,vhat I have said by the ,yay, I shaH 
make one ans\ver of a differe.nt kind, which seeOlS to 
me conclusive, and there leave the question. \Vhen, 
then, I am asked \vhether these studies are but the 
accidents and the signs of a tin1e of religious declension, 
I reply that they are found in those very persons, 011 
the contrary, ,vho were pre-eminent in devotional and 
ascetic habits, and \vho \vere so intinlately partakèrs in 
the spirit of mortification, ,vhether of St. Benedict or 
St. Ron1l1ald, that they have Cotne down to us \vith the 
reputation of saints,-nay, have actually received canoni- 
zation or beatification. Theodore hilnself is a saint; 
Alcuin and Raban are sty led "beati;" Hildebert is 
ií venerable;" Bede and Aldhelm are saints; and \ve can 
say the same of St. Angilbert, St. Abbo, St. Bertharius, 
St. Adalhard, St. Odo, and St. Paschasius Radbert. 
At least Catholics nlust feel the full force of this argu- 
nlent; for they cannot permit themselves to attribute 
any dereliction of vocation to those, "Thorn the Church 
holds up as choice specimens of divine po\ver, and, as 
being such, sealed by miracle for eternal bliss. 
This is my remark on one side the question; on the 
other, it must not of course be supposed,-indeed my 
last renlark negatives the idea,-that critical scholarship 
or classical erudition ,vas the business of life, even in the 
case of this minority of the nlonastic family, \vho took 
so prominent a part in the education of their tin1e. I 
have distinctly said that, after their school years, the 
monks \vere as little taken up \vith the classics, exceptis 
excipiendis, as metnbers of parliament or country gentle- 
filen at the present day. They had their serious engage. 
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nIcnts as statcsnIcn have no\v, though of a different kind, 
and to these they gave thenlselves. '[heol()6Y \vas their 
one study; to theology secular literature nlinistcred, first 
as an aiù and an- ornatllent, then as a reldxation, amid 
the tnental exertion \\'hich it involved. Nor ,vas this 
literature cultivated \vithout sonIC holy jealousy on the 
part of the cultivators; "Buces pueris; "-there \vas a 
tit11C of life ,vhen it ought to be put aside; there ,vas 
even a danger of its seJuctiveness. Alcuin himself, if 
,vc nla y trust the account, reproved on one occasion the 
study, at least of the poets; and in one of his extant 
letters he conlplains of a fortner pupil, then rai
ed to the 
episcopate, for preferring Virgil to his old master Flaccus, 
that is, to himself, and prays that" the four Gospels. not 
the t\vclve 
Eneids, Inay fill his breast." -Er. 129. St. 
Paschasius, too, in spite of his love for Terence anù Cicero, 
expresses a j Ud 6 lllcnt, in one passage of his comnlcl1t 
upon Ezekiel (Bibl. JIllX. P. t. xiv., p. 788), against the 
cIder monks being occupied ,,'ith the heathen poets and 
philosophers. Lanfranc, ,vhen an Irish Bishop asked 
hinl sonle literary question, n1ade ans,ver, " 

piscopale 
propositunl non decet operanl dare huj usmodi studiis ; 
"'C passed in these our tinle of youth, but, \vhen we took 
on ourselves the pastoral care, \VC bade thenl fare\vell." 
-Ep. 33. rrhe instance of Pope Gregory is \vell known: 
,,,hen the Bishop of Vicnne had been led to lecture in 
the classics, he \vrote, "
\ fact has come to our cars, 
\vhich ,,'e cannot nanle \vithout a blush, that you, nlY 
brothcr, lccture on literature" (gramnIatica).-Ep. xi. 54. 
Such occupations, indced, \vere in those cçnturies gene- 
rally and reasonably held to be inconsistent ,vith the 
calling of a Bishop.. St. J cronlC speaks as strongly i'l 
an earlier age. 
· Vid. Thomass. Disc. Ecc1., t. iL, pp. 268-2S6. 
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\Vhat was true of the Bishop \vas on the \vhole true of 
the Inonk also; he nlight perhaps have special duties as 
the se/lOlasticlts of his monastery, but ordinarily, ,vhile 
his manual labour ,vas either in the field or in the serip- 
to rÙt Ill, so his intellectual exercises \vere for the most 
part combined ,vith his devotional, and consisted in the 
study of the sacred volume. This \vas mainly what at 
that tÏ1ne ,vas n1eant by theology. " Theologia, hoc est, 
Scripturarun1 meditatio," says Thomassin.-Dise. Eeel. t. 
ii., p. 288. Their theology ,vas a loving study and ex- 
position of I-Ioly Scripture, according to the teaching 
of the Fathers, ,vho had studied and expounded it before 
them. It ,vas a loyal adherence to the teaching of the 
past, a faithful inculcation of it, an anxious transmission 
of it to the next generation. In this respect it differed 
from the theology of the tin1es before and after themr 
Patristic and scholastic theology each involved a creative 
action of the intellect; that this is the case as regards 
the Schoolmen need not be proved here; nor is it less 
true, though in a different \vay, of the theology of the 
Fathers. Origen, Tertullian, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, J eron1e, Leo, are authors of powerful, original 
minds, and engaged in the production of original \vorks. 
1"here is no greater mistake, surely, than to suppose that 
a revealed truth precludes originality in the treatment of 
it. The contrary is ackno\vledged in the case of secular 
subjects, in which it is the very triumph of originality, 
not to invent or discover \vhat is not already known, 
but to make old things read as if they \vere nc\v-, from 
the novelty of aspect in ,vhich they are placed. This 
faculty of investing \vith associations, of applying to 
particular purposes, of deducing consequences, of im- 
pressing upon the imagination, is creative; and though 
false associations, applications, deductioils, and impres- 
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sions are oftcn made, and "'cre 1l1ade by SOlne theolo- 
gians of the early Church, such as Origen and T ertullian, 
this does but provc that originality is not co-extensive 
with truth. And s in like n1anner as to Scripture; to 
cnter into the l11ind of the sacred author, to follo\v his 
train of thought, to bring together to one focus the lights 
\vhieh various parts of Scripture thro\\r upon his text, 
and to give adequate expression to the thoughts thus 
cvolved, in other \yords, the breadth of vie\v, the depth, 
or the richncss, ,,'hich ,\rc rccognize in ccrtain early ex- 
positions, is a creation. N or is it an inferior faculty to 
discrinlinate, rescue, and adjust the truth, ,yhieh a fierce 
controversy threatcns to tear in picces, at a tinle ,vhcn 
thc ccciesiastical atlnosphcre is thick \\Tith the dust of 
the conflict, "Then all parties are nlore or less in the 
,vrong, and the public nlind has beconlc so bc\vildereù 
as not to be able to say ,,,hat it does or ,,,hat it does not 
hold, or even ,,,hat it held before the strife of ideas began. 
In such circulllstances, to speak the ,vord evoking order 
and peace, and to restore the ll1ultitude of nlen to theol- 
sch'es and to each other, by a reassertion of ,,,hat is old 
,vith a lun1Ïnousncss of explanation ,\'hich is ne,v, is a 
gift inferior only to that of revelation itself. 
This gift is not the characteristic of the history, nor is 
it akin to the spirit or the object, as I have described 
thenl, of the Benedictine Ordcr. At the time of \\rhich 
I am \"riting, the Christian athlete, after running one 
length of the stadiunl, ,vas taking breath before com- 
nlenc'ing a second course: the Christian combatant ,vas 
securing his conquests in the ,,"ide field of thought by a 
careful rcvic,v and catalogue of thenl, before going forth 
to 11lake ne\v ones. lIe ,vas fitly represcnted, therefore, 
at such a season, by the Bcnedictine, faithful, con- 
scientious, affectionate, and obedicnt, like the goot! 
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stOe,vard ,vho keeps an eye on all his master's goods, 
and preserves thenl fron1 ,vaste or decay. First, then, 
he compared, en1endated, and transcribed the text of 
Scripture; next he transcribed the Fathers ,vho directly 
or .indirectly cornmented on it; then he attached to its 
successive portions such passages from the Fathers as 
illustrated then1; then he fused those catenated passages 
into one h01110geneous con1nlent of his o\vn: and there 
he stopped. He seldoln added anything original. In 
such a task the skill \vould lie in the happy managenlent 
and condensation of l11aterials brought together frorn 
vcry various quarters, and here he \vould find the 
advantage of the literary habits gained in his early 
education. A taste for criticism \vould be another 
result of it, which \ve see in Bede, and ,vhich \vould 
result in so much of leaning to the literal interpretation 
of Scripture as ,vas consistent ,vitlI the profession of 
editing and republishing, as it n1ay be called, the com- 
11lents of the Fathers. \Ve see this tendency in Alcuin, 
Paschasius, and especially in Drutlll11ar. Indeed, Alcuin's 
greatest \vork ,vas the revision of the Scripture text.
 
Other conlmentators ,vere Ansbert, Snlaragdus, Haymo. 
Remi, and the Irish Sedulius, if he \vas a Benedictine. 
The most ,videly celebrated, ho,vever, of these ,vorks 
was the Glossa Ordillaria of 'vValafrid. ,,"hich ,vas in 
great Ineasure an abridgenlent of Raban's Catena, 
and became a standard authority in the centuries \vhich 
followed. 


6. 
But tit11es \vere approaching \vhen such peacefullaoours 
,v-ere not sufficient for the Church's need, and wh
n theo- 


.. "Codex, A1cuini labor, in ValliceIlensi Bibliothecâ a
sf.:"rvatur." Baron. 
an. 778. 
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logy required to be sonlething 1l10re than the rehearsal of 
\vhat her chan1pions had achieved and her sages had 
cstablished in ages passed a\vay. As the new Christian 
socicty, \\'hich Charlell1agne inaugurated, grc"", its intel- 
lect gre\v \, ith it, and at last began to ask questions and 
propose difficulties, ,,"hich ell/Cl/æ and c0111mentaries could 
not soh.e. Hard-headed objectors "'ere not to be sub- 
dued by the reverence for antiquity and the aOlenities of 
polite literature; and, \vhen controversies arose, the 
Benedictines found thclllselves, fro1l1 the necessity of the 
tioles, called to duties \\'hich \vere as uncongenial to the 
spirit of their founder as the political engagelnents of St. 
Dunstan or St. Bernard. Nor lTIUst it be supposed that 
the other parts of Christendon1 did not furnish matters 
dell1anding kee.n theological acunlcn, eycn though none 
had arisen in the l;r
nkish Churches thenlselves. And 
here, I conceive, ""C have this renlarkable confirnlation 
of the identity of the Benedictine character, that, in pro.. 
portion as these nlatters "'ere in substance already 
decided by the Fathers, they acquitted themselves ,vcIl 
in the controversy, and in proportion as these n1atters 
den1anded SOtne original explanations, the nlonastic dis- 
putants \verc less successful. And in speaking of theol, 
I speak of cour-::;e of their age itself, of ,vhich they \\"Cre 
the leadiJ1g teachers, and ,vhich they represent. And I 
speak, not of individual nlonks, ,,"ho \vould have the 
n
_tl1ral talents, the intellectual acuteness and subtlety 
"Jf other n1cn, but of the action of the Inonasteries, COll- 

idered as bodies and historically, \\"hich is the true 111ea- 
5ure of the rnental discipline to \vhich their l
ulc subjected 
them. I speak of those ,vhose direct duty Jay, by virtue of 
thcir vocation, not in confronting doubts but in suppress- 
ing thenl, and ,\.ho ,vere not likely on the ,,-hole to succced 
in exercises of reason in \vhich they had no practice. 
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(}ne of the countries to ,vhich I allude, as being at the 
era of Char1enlagne the seat of theologicClI error, was 
Spain, then under the power of the Saracens. The vic- 
torious infidels, in spite of their general toleration of 
Catholicism, of course could not avoid inflicting on it 
the nlost serious injuries. One of these ,vas the decay 
or destruction of its schools,* and the \\Tant of education 
in its priesthood, \yhich \\Tas the consequence. .l\..nother 
injury lay in the circunlstance that l\lahometanisnl, being 
a ll1isbelief or heresy, nlore than a direct denial of the 
faith, might think it had a right to interfere with it, and 
had a tendency to corrupt it by the insinuation of its own 
opinions and traditions about Christian facts and doc- 
trines. l\Iahomet is said to have been inde
ted to the 
teaching of a N estorian nlonk, and the denloiition of 
images ,vas one of the \vatchwords of his arn1ies. No,,,, 
from Sp'lin at this time proceeded the heresy of the 
Adoptionists, \vhich is of a N estorian character; 
nd it 
,vas in Spain that Claudius of Turin matured those 
un catholic opinions, esp
cial1y on the subject of ÌIuages, 
,vhich have given hin1 a place in ecclesiastical history. 
The conflict ,vith N estorianism had been conlpletcd 
long before the time of Charlenlagne; accordingly the 
theologians of the age, in refuting it, had but to repeat 
the arguments ,vhich they found ready for them in the 
pages of the Fathers. Alcuin ,vas ùne of those ,,,ho un- 
dertook the controversy, and proved hinlself abundantly 
prepared for the ,york. "Paulinus and Alcuin," says 
Professor Döl1inger, "proved their point with a degree 
of theological acumen, and \vith a kno\vledge of the 
Fathers, \vhich in that age may surprise us."t 


* II The Spanish Latin of that period was unquestionably cxtrem!'1y 
corrupt." Neander Hist., vol. vi., p. 118. 
T Cox's Translation, V:ll. iii., p. 60. 
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Such \vas their success, \vhen the doctrine in question 
had already been defined; but, on the other hand, the 
question ,,'ith \\'hich Claudius's narne is connected, the 
honour due to ilna
 s, \vas still sub J'udice, anù \vhen the 
ecutl1cnical decision calnc frol11 Nicæa, frol11 .whatever 
cause, thc Franks Iuisunderstood and disputed it. The 
saInc great council of l
"rankfort, \vhich condclnned the 
.i\doptionists, acted as a protection to the Iconoclasts 
of Constantinople. I alB far indeed frolH insinuating 
that the }'athers of the 11'rankish churches really differed 
fron1 the definition \"hich caine to then1 fronl the East; 
but c\-cn for a century aftenvards those churches re- 
garded it, to say the least, ,,'ith dissatisfaction. 
:\lcan\\"hile the spirit of inquiry "'as alive and opera- 
ti\,c e\'en \vithin the hearts of these peaceful monastic 
C0l11111unities thelnselves. \Ve find it, as it ,,'ould seenl, 
in one of the Ï1n111ediate friends and pupils of Alcuin. 
Frcdegis} of the school of \ ork, to \"hon1 he addressed 
various of his letters and \yorks, and \"honl he Inadc his 
Sllccessor at Tours, has left behind hinl an argunlenta- 
ti\'e fragment of so strange a nature that it has been 
thought a Olere exercise in disputation and not a portion 
of a serious \vork. iJf J Ie starts, nloreover, \vith a pro
 
position in fa,'our of the suprel11acy of reason as con- 
trasted \vith authority, \vhich, though ado1itting of a 
Catholic explanation, is capable also of being nlade the 
1'asis of a philosophy to ,vhich I shall imlllediately 
have occasion to alluùc. t Soon after, Gotteschalc, a 
monk of Orbais, taught that the decree of divine pre- 
destination has direct reference to the lost as \\'ell as the 

avcd; and about thc saIne time Ratramn of the monas- 
tery of Corbie, opposed the Catholic doctrine of the 


t Fid. Ittig. Biblioth., p. 313. 
í rù/. ì\eandcr, YO
 vie, p. 161 ; R
luz. 
fic;ce1J" t. ii., p. 56. 
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Holy Eucharist. But these intellectual movements 
\vithin the Benedictine territory were eclipsed by a 
n1anifestation of the sceptical spirit \vhich catne from a 
country, where fron1 its prevalent religious temperament 
such a phenomenon was little to have been expected. 
There was a portion of the \Vestern Church \\Thich 
had' never been included in the Roman Empire, and but 
partially, if at all, included \vithin the range of the Bene- 
dictine discipline. \Vhile that discipline made its \vay 
northward, became the instrument of Anglo-Saxon con- 
version, and even supplanted the rule of Columban in 
the French monasteries, the countryn1en of Columban 
remained faithful to their old monachism, descended 
sou tlnvards a second time, and retaliated on the con- 
vents of the continent by a fresh introduction of them- 
selves and their traditions. At this period, whatever may 
have been their literary attainments, they were most 
remarkable for a bold independence of mind, a curiosity, 
activity, and vigour of thought, \vhich contrasted strongly 
\vith the genius of Bede and Raban. Their strength lay 
in those exercises of pure reason which go by the name 
of "philosophy," or of "\visdom." Thus in an ancient 
\vriter the Irish Scots are spoken of as "sophid clari.". 
By Heric of Auxerre, in the passage so often quoted, 
they are described as "philosophorul11 greges," venturing 
across the storn1Y sea to the \vide continent of Europe. 
And so in the legendary account, by a monk of St. Gall, 
of the Irish scholars who accosted the f'rankish Emperor, 
they are represented as crying out, ""VVho wants W'lSdOl1t. f 
\vho \vill buy 'ZtJisdo1Jl1" Dunstan, again, is s:iÏd to 
have learned ttplu'losophy" in Ireland; and Benedict of 
Aniane, the second founder of the Benedictines, is ex- 
pressly described as looking with suspicion on their 
* Brucker I'hi1os., t. Hi., p. 574-- 
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syllogistic method, \vhich \vas S(' ho
tile to the habits of 
Inind \vhich his o\vn Order culthrated. 'fhese Irish 
scholars, indeed, \vere too sincere Catholics, viewing 
thet11 in the l1laSS, tò \van-ant this jealousy; but it \va
 
not \vithout foundation, as \Vt.: shall see, as regards in.. 
di\riduals, and at least \vould be anlply justified in the 
j udgnlents of those \\"ho diîfercd so Inuch from then1 
in 111cntal characteristics as did the Benedictines. On 
the other hanù, there \vas l11nch in thc Anglo-Saxon 
tCl1lper intinlately congenial \vith the latter: then. as 
no\v, the occupants of the British soil seem to have been 
practical rathcr than speculative, fond of hard ,york 
rather than of hard thought, tenacious of \vhat they had 
receiycd, jealous of novelty, the chalupions of l:t\v and 
order. 1'hus the I
nglish and Irish nlay be said so far 
to represent respectively the t\VO great Orders \vhich 
came in succession on the stage of ecclesiastical history; 
d.nd, as they \\-ere not without their collisions at home, 
so \ve detect son1e instanccs, and may conjecture others, 
of their rivalry as missionaries and teachers in central 
Europe. \Ve read, for instance, in the history of St. 
Boniface, that one of his antagonists, in his organization 
of the Churches ,vhich he had founded in Gernlany, ,vas 
an I rish priest of the nalne of Clelnent. Boniface relates, 
if his account is to be received to the letter, that this 
priest neither allo\\-ed the authority of J erOlne, Augustine, 
or Gregory, nor of the sacred canons; that he maintained 
the nlarriage of bishops; argued fr0111 Scripture in de- 
fence of marriage \yith a sister-in-Ia\v, and taught a sort of 
universalism. Also he had to report to Pope Zacharias 
the false teaching of another Scottish or Irish priest, 
named San1son, in relation to the Sacraments.. Another 
Irishn1an, \vith \vhom Boniface had a quarrel, was Virgil, 
· Boniface, l.:pp. 82, p. 237. 
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aftet\vards Bishop of Salzburgh, \vho has .been acknow- 
ledged, as \vell as Boniface, for a saint. He offended 
Boniface by maintaining what seen1S like a doctrine of 
the existence of antipodes. 
The antagonism between the t\VO schools extended 
into ,the next century. Of course John Scotus Erigena, 
,vhom Charles the Bald placed in the chair of Alcuin in 
the School of the Palace, is the palmary specimen of the 
philosophical party among the Irish monks. This re- 
markable man, while ackno\vledging the authority of 
Revelation, propounded it as a first principle of his 
speculations, as Fridegis had done before him, that 
reason must come first, and authority second. Such a 
proposition indeed "vas faulty only in its application; 
for St. Austin himself had laid it do\vn in his treatise de 
o rdÙze. It is self-evident, that we should not kno,v 
what "vas revelation and what ,vas not, unless \ve used 
our reason to decide the point. Whatever we are 
obliged in the event to learn from external sources, 
our process of inquiry must begin from \vithin. The 
ancient Father to WhOlll I have referred propounds 
both the principle and the sense in which it is true. 
" We learn things necessarily in t\vo ,vays," he says, "by 
authority and by reason. Ten1pore auctoritas, re auten1 
ratio prior est;" but Erigena, as is generally agreed, 
accounted reason, not only as the ultimate basis of 
religious truth, but the direct and proper warrant for it ; 
and, armed \vith this principle, he proceeded to take 
part in the two controversies which I have already had 
occasion to mention, the Predestinarian and the Eucha- 
ristic. " The ,vritings have come to us," says the church 
of Lyons, speaking of his tendencies, like Clement's, to 
universalism, "the \vritings have come to us, vaniloqui 
et garruli hominis, who, disputing on divine prescience 
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and predestination ,,'ith 11l1111an, or, as he boasts, philoso- 
phical reasonings, ,,'ithout any deference to Scriptule, or 
regard to the authority of the I-Ioly I
athers, has dared 
to define by his o,,"n independent assertion what is to be 
held and followed." Thus Erigena adopted Clement's 
argumentative basis as ,veIl as his doctrine. I I is views 
upon reason and authority arc distinctly avo\yed in the 
first book of his ,,'ork, De dh.'isioJle llatllræ. " You are 
not ignorant," he argucs, (( that "'hat is prius naturá 
ranks higher than ,vhat is prius ten1pore. \\' c have 
been taught," referring apparently to St. Austin, (( that 
reason is prior in nature, authority in tin1e ; no\v, \vhereas 
nature ,vas created together \vith time, authority did 
not begin \"ith the beginning of time and nature; on 
the other hand, reason had its origin \vith nature and 
time in the first beginning of things." The Scholar 
replies to hinl, " Reason itself teaches this; for authority 
has proceeded from right reason, reason by no means 
from authority. For all authority \vhich is not ap- 
proved by rigllt reason is \veak; ,yhcreas right reason, 
\"hen it is fortified in its o\\n strength, settled and im- 
movable, need not be corroborated by the concurrence 
of any authority."-Lib. I. 1/. 7 I. In like manner, in the 
commencelnent of his ,york on Predestination, \vhile ap- 
pealing to St. Austin, he n1akes philosophy and religion 
convertible ternls.-Jt. 
Erigend. ,vas succeeded in the Schola Palatii by l\lan- 
non ,vho inherited his master's doctrinc. He hil11self 
, 
had called Plato the greatest of philosophers, and Aristotle 
the most subtle of investigators; anù, accorùing to the 
testimony of Friar Bacon, he \vas a successful interpreter 
of the latter \vriter; and Mannon, in like n1anner, has 
left cOlnmentaries on 1 'Jato's de Lcgibus and de Rcpu.blicâ 
· GUiiot Civil. l t. ii., p. 37-'. 
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and on Aristotle's Ethics. About the saIn
 
íme flourished 
in France another Irishlnan, nan1ed l\Iacarius; and he too 
sho\ved the same leaning to\yards pantheism \vhich has 
been imputed to Erigena. 
 From him this error \vas 
introduced into the monastery of Corbie. At a lattel 
date \ve hear of one Patrick, ,\'ho from his name may be 
considered as an Irishman, holding the same heterodox 
opinion about the Eucharist which Ratramn and Erigena 
advanced. t 
As to the bvo controversies, \vhich have been men- 
tioned more than once, ,vhile they exemplify to us the 
scholasticislIlltj' ante scholasticos then in action, they afford 
fresh illustrations also of the insufficiency of such instru- 
n1ents as the Church at that time had in her service to 
111eet this formidable antagonist of her religious supre- 
macy. No mind equal to Erigena appeared on the side 
of traditionary teaching; and the vigour ,vith \vhich the 
Adoptionists \vere condemned and the Filioque inserted 
in the Creed did not manifest itself in the dealing of the 
Frankish Synods \vith the bold doctrine of Gotteschalc 
and Ratranln. Gotteschalc, as I have said, was a monk 
of Orbais. \Ve suddenly find him asserting categorically 
that the reprobate have been predestined to damnation 
fron1 eternity. Raban and the Synod of l\1entz con- 
del11ned this doctrine. Hincnlar and the Synod of 
Quiercy conden1n it also; and Pardulus, bishop of 
Laon, \vrites against it. 'rhen Lupus \vrites, if not in 
defence of Gotteschalc, at least not in accordance \vith 
l-lincmar, \vho, in distress for a champion, has recour
e 
to no other than Erigena, and Erigena, as might be 
expected fronl \vhat has been said above, proceeds to 
C0111111it hill1self to an extreme doctrine of universalis1l1, 


· Lanigan IIi6t., vol. iii., p. 320. 
t Vid. Rather. Ep. apud Dach. Spic., t. i., p. 375. 
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as Gotteschalc had to an extreme predestinarianism. 
Upon this, Florus and Prudentius \vrite against Erigcna; 
and Remigius, explaining or espousing the thesis of 
Gotteschalc, ,,-rites against the three Epistles of Raban, 
fIincmar, and Pardulus. Hincmar replies in a second 
Synod of Quiercy; and the Bishops of L<../raine rejoin 
in the Synod of Valence. The controversy ceases rather 
than terminates at the Synod of Savonnières, in \vhich 
all parties ,vere represented, and in ,vhich four ilnportant 
articles ,,-ere received, bearing indirectly on the su bject 
of dispute, but leaving \vithout distinct notice the original 
position of Gotteschalc. 
In the Eucharistic controversy, ,vhich lasted through 
several centuries, the Benedictine Paschasius, supported 
by I-Iaimo, Hinclnar, and Ratherius, expounded the tra- 
ditionary doctrine aftenvards defined: but his staten1ents 
\vere n1et by 
he dissent, or the hesitation, as it \vould 
appear, of men of his o\vn schools, H.aban, Ratramn, 
Amalarius, lIeribald, Heriger, Drutluuar, and Florus. 
At the end of 1\vo centuries indeed appeared the great 
Benedictines Lanfranc and Ariselm, \vho dealt success- 
fully ,vith this as ,veIl as other controversies. But it 
must be recollected that, though their school of Bec is 
confessedly the historical fJuntain-head of the ne\v theo- 
logy ,vhich \vas tnaking its ,vay into Christcndoln, it is 
as far fron1 a specimen of the Benedictine character in 
n1atters of teaching, as imperial minds such as their 
brother-monk and contemporary, llildcbrand, can be 
considereJ in ecclesiastical politics. 


7. 
Anù thus the period, properly Benedictine, ended; 
this honour being shown by Providence to the great 
Order froIn which it is nao1ed, in re,,'ard for its long and 
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patient services to religion, that, though its n10nks \vere 
not to be immediately employed by the Church in the 
special sense in \vhich they had been her ministers for 
SOlne hundreds of years, still they should be the first to 
point out, and that they should hansel, those'ne\v \vea- 
pons, ',vhich Orders of a different genius \vere destined to 
\vield against a new description of opponents. 
Nor is it \vithout significancy that the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, itself the creation of the Benedictines, and the 
seat from \vhich their influence went out for the educa- 
tion Of conversion of Europe, from the Baltic to the Bay 
of Biscay, should have its share in this honour; and that, 
as Theodore was brought all the \vay from Tarsus to 
Canterbury, so Lanfranc from Lombardy and Anselm 
frOlTI Piedn10nt should successively fill the archiepiscopal 
throne of Theodore. 
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